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It  can  hardly  be  wondered  at  if  at  last  the 
suffering  people  have  been  driven  to  bay. 
It  is  reported  that  there  are  five  revolutionary 
societies  in  Constantinople  determined  on  the 
deposition  of  the  Sultan  and  the  reform  of 
government.  It  is  even  stated  that  the 
Ulema,  a  body  which  includes  the  hierarchy 
itself,  is  considering  the  necessity  of  deposing 
the  Porte.  At  last,  therefore,  the  impudent 
assertions  of  the  Sultan  that  be  is  the  victim 
of  revolutionary  plots,  made  many  times  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year,  and  repeated  only  this 
week,  have  a  certain  element  of  truth. 

The  last  repetition  of  this  assertion,  which 
even  yet  is  virtually  baseless,  was  made  with 
reference  to  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Liverpool  speech, 
which,  it  appears,  the  Sultan  has  read.  That 
speech  was  strong  with  all  the  veteran  states¬ 
man’s  old  visor  and  fire,  and  has  produced  a 
marked  effect  all  over  the  Continent  as  well  as 
in  England.  Its  chief  points  were  two:  an 
avowal  of  confidence  in  the  good  faith  and 
ability  of  the  Salisbury  government  in  dealing 
with  the  difficult  question,  made  in  the  form 
of  a  resolution  which  was  unanimously  car¬ 
ried,  and  a  proposition  that  Great  Britain 
should  withdraw  her  ambassador  from  Con¬ 
stantinople  and  send  home  the  Turkish  Am¬ 
bassador.  _ 

The  latter  proposition  has  been  received 
with  approbation  by  a  part  of  the  English 
press,  the  Daily  News  at  its  head,  but  in  gen¬ 
eral  by  a  sort  of  veiled  contempt,  the  Times 
taking  the  lead  in  its  expression.  Neverthe¬ 
less  that  the  proposition  was  not  mere  fire¬ 
works  is  evident  from  the  effect  it  has  pro¬ 
duced  upon  the  mind  of  the  Sultan,  who  has 
promised  to  convoke  the  Armenian  Assembly 
for  the  election  of  a  Patriarch,  to  execute  the 
Armenian  reforms  already  promised,  and  to 
extend  these  reforms  all  over  Turkey.  We  all 
know  bow  much  the  promisee  of  the  Com¬ 
mander  of  the  Faithful  are  worth.  They  are 
simply  significant  as  showing  that  be  is 
frightened. 


It  is  probable  that  no  week  of  recent  years 
is  so  big  with  fate  as  this  one  of  the  visit  of 
the  Czar  to  Balmoral  Castle.  The  fate,  not 
of  Turkey  only,  but  of  all  Europe,  trembles 
in  the  balance.  Doubtless  no  one  has  been  so 
artless  as  to  suppose  that  the  present  progress 
of  the  Autocrat  of  all  the  Russias  through 
Germany,  Great  Britain,  and  France,  is  a 
mere  pleasure  trip.  The  young  ruler  of  Russia 
is  of  a  more  serious  mind  than  that.  But  the 
pivotal  point  of  the  whole  journey  is  certainly 
Balmoral  Castle.  The  Prime  Minister  of  Eng¬ 
land  is  there,  and  the  French  Ambassador, 
and  moreover,  the  Queen  is  there,  whose  in- 
fiuenoe  over  the  Czar  is  stronger  than  that  of 
any  other  person.  It  is  certain  that  new 
combinations  are  to  be  made  in  the  political 
chess-board  of  Europe,  and  that  out  of  them 
liiay— it  may  almost  be  said,  must — emerge 
the  settlement  of  the  Turkish  question.  The 
newspapers  are  full  of  prophecies,  among 
which  an  alliance  between  France  and  Great 
Britain,  at  the  cost  of  the  evacuation  of 
Egypt,  and  a  new  understanding  between 
these  two  powers  and  Russia,  loom  up  large. 
But  this  is  only  conjecture,  based,  perhaps,  as 
much  upon  a  letter  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to  the 
Figaro,  repeating  some  of  his  Liverpool  utter¬ 
ances,  and  almost  appealing  to  France  for  co¬ 
operation,  as  upon  anything  actually  known 
to  have  taken  place  either  at  Berlin  or 

Balmoral.  _ 

Who  says  that  the  days  of  chivalry  are  over? 
Who  teaches  that  there  never  was  any  chiv¬ 
alry  in  our  utilitarian  country?  The  news¬ 
papers  of  the  past  week  have  given  more  than 
one  illustration  of  intrepid  bravery  in  the 
cause  of  humanity,  which  might  furnish 
material  for  more  than  one  chivalric  poem. 
First  it  was  the  fireman  of  an  express  train 
who,  seeing  a  woman  on  the  track,  with  bis 
own  train  rushing  down  upon  her  in  one 
direction,  and  another  coming  up  on  the 
other  track  in  an  opposite  direction,  slowed 
his  train,  sprang  from  his  cab,  caught  the 
woman  in  his  arms,  and  beid  her  safe  in  the 
narrow  space  between  the  tracks  while  the 
two  trains  thundered  by,  his  own  being  still 
under  such  impetus  that  it  could  only  be 
stopped  at  a  distance  of  twice  its  length. 
Next  comes  the  story  of  a  child  saved  from  a 
runaway  at  imminent  peril  of  the  mounted 
policeman’s  life,  who,  charging  upon  the 
runaway  at  a  gallop,  leaned  from  his  horse 
and  picked  up  the  child  who  had  become  en 
tangled  in  the  reins  and  was  being  dragged 
along  the  street;  and  lastly,  it  is  the  death  of 
Mounted  Patrolman  McIntyre,  who  lost  his 
life  from  injuries  received  in  stopping  a  run¬ 
away  team  in  Central  Park,  in  a  thronged 
drive  where  many  persons  were  in  jeopardy. 
Such  acts  are  a  glory  to  humanity,  a  epecial 
glory  to  the  laboring  men  of  this  country,  to 
which  class  all  of  these  heroes  belong.  And 
these  deeds  are  not  sporadic  nor  merely  acoi 
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dental.  The  records  of  the  police  force  and 
the  railway,  the  records  of  the  waterside  and 
the  common  street,  can  furnish  many  such. 

It  is  good  news  that  Mr.  Wanamaker  has 
bought  the  store  and  goods  of  the  late  firm  of 
Bilton,  Hughes  and  Company,  and  will  almost 
immediately  open  the  establishment.  Not 
simply  because  by  this  two  thousand  people 
now  out  of  work  will  find  employment,  nor 
merely  because  Mr.  Wanamaker  is  a  man  who, 
from  humblest  beginnings,  has  risen  to  enjoy 
enormous  wealth  and  to  hold  for  a  time  a  posi¬ 
tion  as  Cabinet  officer.  It  is  not  merely  be¬ 
cause  Mr.  Wanamaker  is  a  good  man,  a  man 
of  outspoken  and  consistent  piety,  a  great 
Bible  teacher  and  active  in  religious  work.  It 
is  because  the  religion  which  Mr.  Wanamaker 
professes  and  practices  in  his  personal  life  is 
potent  also  in  his  business  dealings,  that  New 
York  is  to  be  congratulated  on  hie  accession 
to  the  ranks  of  its  business  men.  Mr.  Wana- 
maker’e  great  Philadelphia  establishment  is 
conducted  on  the  cooperative  principle,*  like 
the  famous  Bci,  Marche  of  Paris.  The  system 
was  adopted  nearly  ten  years  ago,  and  has 
been  entirely  successful.  The  very  first  year 
of  its  adoption  a  hundred  thousand  dollars 
were  paid  to  the  employes  in  excess  of  salary. 
More  than  this,  Mr.  Wanamaker’s  eminent 
financeering  abilities  are  plac'd  at  the  service 
of  his  employes,  and  thanks  to  this,  they  have 
a  savings  bank,  building  and  insurance  asso¬ 
ciations,  a  library  and  a  woman’s  hotel,  such 
as  all  employes  will  have  when  Christianty 
rules  business  everywhere. 

POWER  FOR  THE  TEAR'S  WORK. 

By  Rev.  Theodore  li.  Cuyler. 

Pastors  and  people  have  returned  from  their 
various  places  of  summer  sojourn  to  their 
pulpits,  their  homes,  and  their  scenes  of 
labor.  Many  are  the  stronger  physically  for 
the  rest  and  the  recuperation;  they  have  re¬ 
newed  their  strength  from  mountain  airs,  or 
the  tonic  breezes  from  the  salt  sea.  Whence 
shall  they  draw  the  spiritual  power  that  they 
need  in  order  to  make  the  coming  year’s  work 
effective? 

If  we  turn  back  to  our  infallible  guide¬ 
book,  we  shall  read  where  the  earliest  Chris¬ 
tians  derived  their  power  when  they  began 
their  great  campaign  for  their  Master.  He 
had  said  unto  them,  “Ye  shall  receive  power 
after  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  come  upon  you  ” 
In  confident  expectation  of  this  indispensable 
gift  they  assemble  together  for  prayer,  and 
the  first  place  for  a  pastor  is  on  his  knees, 
and  the  first  place  for  the  members  of  a 
church  is  the  family  altar  and  the  prayer¬ 
meeting.  When  those  Jerusalem  disciples 
sought  aright,  they  were  endued  with  power 
from  on  high.  That  power— so  far  from  being 
exhausted— is  as  accessible,  as  available,  and 
as  certain  as  it  was  eighteen  centuries  ago. 
It  comes  to  us  by  and  through  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  it  is  a  directly  supernatural  gift.  Our 
own  natural  faculties  are  not  suspended,  but 
the  divine  Spirit  acts  upon  our  faculties.  My 
arms  and  legs  do  not  demit  their  muscular 
activity,  because  my  mind  acts  on' them  ;  they 
move  in  obedience  to  the  mind.  So  the  facul¬ 
ties  of  the  minister,  the  teacher,  the  Christian 
Endeavorer,  and  every  other  servant  of  Christ 
act  in  obedience  to  the  Spirit  shed  abroad 
within  them.  And  without  that  Holy  Spirit 
we  can  do  absolutely  nothing.  We  are  shut 
up  to  that  great,  solemn  fact,  and  to  that 
fact  we  must  not  shut  our  eyes  for  a  moment. 
No  Holy  Spirit,  no  blessings  this  year. 

It  seems  to  be  equally  evident  that  Jesus 
Christ  ^never  summons  any  disciple  into  any 
service 'without^promising  the  needful  power 
for  that  service.  If  it  be  a  warfare  for  the 
truth.  He  furnishes  the  weapons,  and  the 


strength  to  wield  them.  “Lo,  I  am  with 
you,”  is  the  assurance  that  a  true  and  hum- 
ble-souled  pastor  finds  lying  on  bis  study  table 
when  he  comes  back  there ;  and  the  faithful 
Sunday-school  teacher  finds  it  waiting  for  him 
on  bis  desk.  Jesus  offers  to  come  in  by  His 
Spirit,  but  self  must  first  go  out.  The  self¬ 
emptying  must  precede  the  Spirit  filling.  The 
water  of  the  great  Reservoir  never  runs  into 
my  bouse  until  the  pipes  are  clear.  A  heart 
clogged  with  indulged  sins,  or  with  pride, 
or  with  indifference,  or  with  unbelief,  never 
can  become  a  channel  for  the  divine  power. 
Nay ;  we  have  got  to  have  the  inflow  of  the 
divine  current,  in  order  tojsluice  the  channel 
of  its  impurities')  and  [obstructions.  Do  we 
long  for  that  influx  of  power?  Are  we  willing 
to  let  it  sweep  us,  cleanse  us,  and  fill  us,  and 
control  us?  Then  according  to  that  measure 
will  the  celestial  gift  be  bestowed. 

This  power  is  not  to  remain  latent'any  more 
than  the  power  in  a  ton  of  coal  put  under  the 
boiler  of  an^ ocean  .steamer’s  engine  is  to  lie 
there  latent.  It  must  go  into  the  pulpit 
message,  and  into  the  Sabbath  school  teach¬ 
ing,  into  the  prayer,  into  the  exhortation, 
into  the  personal  conversation,  and  into  every¬ 
thing  we  say  or  do  for  the  Master.  To  be 
effective,  their)spiritual  power  must  be  mani¬ 
fested.  The  orchards  I  saw  last  week  mani¬ 
fested  their  fruit- bearing  power  by  the  loads 
of  apples  on  their  branches.  By  your  fruit 
shall  men)|know  you.  “Ye  are  the  salt  of  the 
earth but  sslt^is  of  no  use  when  barreled 
up.  This  lamp  on  my  table  proves  that  it 
has  oil  in  it,  because  it  shines.  Of  what  use 
is  it,  brethren,  to  have  the  oil  of  the  Spirit’s 
unction  if  no  one  is  the  better  for  it?  Be 
sure  of  this,  that  Jesus  Christ  will  not  trust 
us  with  spiritualjpower  unless  we  will  use  it 
for  Him.  That  will  be  a  mildewed  and 
blasted  sermon  that  is  preached  this  year  for 
the  preacher’s  own  glory.  That  was  a  happy 
saying  of  McCheyns  of  Dundee:  “Remember 
that  Moses  wist  not  that  the  skin  of  his  face 
shone.  Looking  at  our  own  shining  face  is 
the  bane  of  the  spiritual  life.  Oh,  for  closest 
communion  with  God  till  soul  and ,  body- 
bead,  face,  and  heart- shine  with  divine 
brilliancy  I  But,  oh,  for  a  holy  ignorance  of 
our  sbiniog !” 

Other  people,  however,  must  not[be  ignorant 
of  it;  ‘Let  your  light  shine  before  men.” 
There  is  no  such  effective  manifestation  of 
the  indwelling  Holy  Spirit  as  in  a  clean,  cour 
ageous,  loving  daily  life.  There  is  no  soirit- 
ual  power  in  mare  spurts  and  spasmodic 
efforts.  Behind  the  sermon,  the  lesson  teach¬ 
ing,  the  prayer,  the  talk,  must  lie  consistent 
daily  conduct.  When,  during  the  French 
Revolution  of  1848,  Lamartine  rose  to  speak, 
a  voice  cried  out,  “Citizens,  listen!  It  is  a 
pure  life  of  sixty  years  that  now  addrrsses 
you!”  Some  very  plain  peopl*,  of  moderate 
education  and  purees  and  eocial^standing,  will 
do  a  vast  deal  of  good  this  year  by  the  simple 
power  of  their  godly  living.  They  walk  not 
after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  Spirit.  If  a  re¬ 
vival  begins  in  your  church  this, year,  no  one 
can  work  effectively  in  the  inquiry  meeting 
who  has  not  a  clean  record  before  bis  or  her 
neighbors.  And  no  minister  can  be  strong  in 
the  pulpit  who  is  weak  during  the  six  days 
before  he  enters  that  pulpit. 

Manifold  are  the  causes  of  spiritual  weak 
ness  with  either  pastor  or  people.  Worldly 
conformity  is  one  weakness.  An  electric  plate 
must  be  isolated  in  order  to  hold  the  current ; 
BO  the  Master  bids  us  be  “separate”  from 
worldly  fascinations  and  entanglements  if  we 
would  be  filled  with  Him.  Neglect  of  the 
Word  and  neglect  of  prayer  and  neglect  of 
heart-fellowship  with  Christ,  reduce  a  Chris¬ 
tian  to  a  nonentity.  I  once  had  a  burglar’s 
alarm  in  my  bouse  that  went  speechleas,  and 


I  discovered  that  no  power  was  left  in  the 
battery. 

They  that  wait  on  the  Lord  shall  renew 
their  strength.  This  sends  us  back  to  head¬ 
quarters.  A  fruitful  year,  and  a  happy  year, 
and  a  year  of  generous  giving  and  practical 
philanthropies  and  soul- winnings,  is  before 
every  pastor  and  church  that  goes  straight  to 
God  after  it.  Not  by  your  might,  but  by 
My  Spirit  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

TNION  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

After  the  opening  exercises  in  the  Adams 
Chapel  last  Thursday,  conducted  with  a  dig¬ 
nity  and  quiet  sincerity  that  commanded  ad¬ 
miration,  and  crowned  with  an  Address  by 
the  President  which  touched  all  hearts,  we 
could  but  wonder  at  the  inscrutable  wisdom  of 
the  standing  announcement  in  the  Assembly 
Minutes  “disavowing  all  responsibility  for  the 
instruction”  in  an  institution  which  has  shown 
itself  to  be  a  noble  representative  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church.  We  may  well  be  grateful  to 
Union  Seminary  that  it  has  not  “disavowed” 
its  present  and  retber  trying  ecclesiastical 
relations.  Anyone  present  on  this  occasion 
must  have  felt  that  the  Church  owed  more  tn 
the  Seminary  than  it  could  afford  to  ignore, 
and  that  in  treating  it  with  a  lofty  disdain, 
it  was  preparing  for  itself  a  humiliating  con¬ 
fession  some  day  of  its  mistake. 

Meanwhile  Union  Seminary  is  doing  her 
best  for  the  Church  that  treats  her  so.  She 
is  giving  her  scbolarsbips  to  all  comers  who 
aie  worthy.  She  is  increasing  their  number 
every  year,  aud  is  seeking  now  to  double  her 
endowment  that  her  means  of  helping  men 
into  the  ministry  may  keep  up  with  the 
demand.  And  all  this  money,  all  these  gifts 
and  expenditures,  are  furnished  by  Presby¬ 
terians,  men  loyal  to  our  Church,  and  without 
whom  our  treasuries  would  show  sad  deficits. 
Is  it  conceivable  that  such  service  to  our  Church 
can  be  repaid  with  ingratitude  and  ungracious 
reflections?  The  spirit  of  the  Church  will 
rise  to  the  grand  levels  of  right  and  truth  and 
duty  which  have  been  maintained  at  Union 
through  all  these  years ;  and  then  the  two 
best  things  in  our  Church  will  work  together 
in  perfect  harmony  and  with  permanent  and 
progressive  prosperity. 

Last  spring  we  told  of  the  new  departure 
contemplated  by  the  Association  for  Improv¬ 
ing  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  in  adding  some 
slight  educational  features  to  their  seaside 
(fresh  air)  work.  A  teacher  companion  was 
to  be  provided,  who  should  open  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  minds  to  the  facts  of  natural  history 
as  they  might  see  them  exemplifled  in  flowers, 
insects,  and  other  out  door  things.  Element¬ 
ary  lessons  in  the  cooking  and  purchating  of 
food  were  also  to  be  given  to  the  older  girls, 
children  from  twelve  to  fourteen.  An  illus¬ 
trated  pamphlet  just  issued,  entitled  Kitiie 
“Delmonico,”  tells  in  a  pleassnt  little  story, 
the  success  of  the  latter  experiment,  and  an 
accompanying  tract  shows  something  of  the 
good  done  by  the  former.  We  advise  our  read¬ 
ers  to  send  to  105  East  Twenty-second  Street, 
for  these  interesting  little  documents 

No  class  of  immigrants  are  more  desirable 
and  more  welcome  than  the  Swedes.  Up  to 
this  time  no  appeal  has  ever  been  made  for 
public  aid  for  them,  but  now  their  growing 
numbers  make  it  necessary  that  some  effort 
should  be  made  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of 
the  sick  among  them.  To  this  end  an  associ¬ 
ation  has  been  formed  to  build  a  hospital  for 
Swedes,  and  as  the  initial  movement  in  the 
raising  of  funds,  a  fair  will  be  held  in  Brook¬ 
lyn  during  Thanksgiving  week,  the  place  be¬ 
ing  “The  Universal”  on  Washington  Street. 
The  Swedish  people,  by  their  faithful  indus¬ 
try,  have  contributed  much  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  country;  they  have  never  before  made 
a  plea  for  aid,  and  this  plea  is  so  right  and 
reasonable  that  it  ought  to  meet  a  large  re¬ 
sponse. 
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A  NEW  PASTOR  AT  LA  PORT. 

When  I  came  to  this  State  nine  years  ago. 
Dr.  John  F.  Kendall  was  the  patriarch  of  this 
Presbytery  and  the  Nestor  of  this  pulpit,  and 
had  been  here  continuously  since  the  summer 
of  1871.  In  1889  he  was  called  to  the  Church 
triumphant.  The  same  year  the  Rev.  E.  B. 
Newcomb  was  called  by  this  people  from  Iowa, 
and  has  continued  to  serve  them  until  six 
months  ago  he  was  released  to  accept  a  call 
to  the  church  at  Keokuk,  Iowa. 

La<t  May,  on  his  way  to  attend  the  meeting 
of  the  General  Assembly,  the  Rev.  Ruben  H. 
Hartley  of  Riverside,  Cal.,  stopped  here  to 
visit  relatives  and  occupied  the  pulpit  as  a 
supply  for  one  Sabbath.  The  minds  of  the 
people  were  at  once  turned  to  him,  and  brush¬ 
ing  aside  the  mass  of  letters  and  commenda¬ 
tions  which  had  reached  the  Session  in  regard 
to  others,  the  officers  of  the  Church  upon 
inquiry  secured  such  testimonials  in  regard  to 
Mr.  Hartley  that  the  people  gave  him  an  ear¬ 
nest  and  unanimous  call.  There  came  to  my¬ 
self  a  personal  letter  from  a  co-pastor  at 
Riverside,  who  years  ago  was  a  college  mate 
of  my  own,  which  disposed  me  to  welcome 
Mr.  Hartley  with  unusual  confidence  and  cor¬ 
diality.  He  was  born,  educated,  and  preached 
for  a  time  in  the  Quaker  Church,  but  now 
for  some  years  he  has  been  in  the  ministry 
of  our  Church,  and  hie  work  and  preaching 
has  shown  him  to  be  in  entire  accord  with  our 
ways  and  work. 

Mr.  Hartley  was  accordingly  duly  installed 
on  the  evening  of  September  22nd,  this  cor¬ 
respondent  presiding  and  giving  the  charge 
to  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  T.  D.  Wallace  of 
Chicago  preached  the  sermon,  and  the  Rev. 
Henry  Little  of  Mishawaka  gave  the  charge 
to  the  people  in  a  most  appropriate  and  effec¬ 
tive  paper  on  “The  Touch  of  God  on  the  Soul,” 
as  being  a  prerequisite  for  the  people  in  coop¬ 
eration  with  their  pastor.  This  was  the  first 
time  in  hie  ministry  of  about  one  year  that 
Mr.  Little  had  taken  part  in  such  service. 
His  address  showed  that  he  possessed  some¬ 
thing  of  his  grandfather’s  fire  and  his  father’s 
hard  -  headedness. 

By  the  way,  our  young  Brother  Little  is  to 
be  congratulated  on  another  matter.  It  has 
been  announced  that  a  few  days  ago  his  wife 
presented  him  with  a  eon,  young  Henry  IV. 
he  is  to  be  called,  and  if  he  does  not  prove  to 
be  a  minister,  it  will  not  be  because  he  is  not 
in  the  ministerial  line,  his  father,  grandfather, 
and  great-grandfather  all  being  Presbyterian 
ministers,  and  each  bearing  the  name  Henry 
Little,  while  on  his  mother’s  side,  the  child 
is  a  grandson  of  Dr.  Harvey  D.  Ganse  of 
pleasant  memories  and  wide  ministerial  asso¬ 
ciations. 

La  Porte  is  looking  her  best  as  she  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  don  her  autumn  dress  sitting  by  the 
side  of  her  beautiful  lakes,  and  everything 
in  the  situation  appears  to  be  hopeful  for  an 
earnest  ministry  and  a  progressive  Congrega¬ 
tional  work  under  their  new  pastor,  who  in 
years  is  just  coming  to  the  prime  of  his  man¬ 
hood.  His  wife  and  two  children  are  already 
installed  in  the  new  parsonage  with  him. 

Douglas  P.  Putnam. 

La  Pokte,  Ind.,  Sept.  23, 1896. 


The  Chairmen  of  the  Presbyterial  Commit¬ 
tees  on  Young  People’s  Societies  are  requested 
to  send  in  their  reports  for  Synod  at  once  to  the 
Rev.  S.  W.  Pratt,  Campbell,  N.  Y.,  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  Synod’s  Committee;  also  the  names  of 
societies,  number  of  members,  and  correspond¬ 
ing  secretaries,  for  use  of  the  Washington 
Committee  in  gathering  the  Love  and  Loyalty 
offering. 


NIJNI  NOVGOROD  IN  1896. 

A  letter  from  Moscow,  dated  early  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  from  an  observant  American  traveller, 
says  as  follows : 

“The  handsomest  people  we  have  seen  have 
been  the  Swedes.  The  men  are  tall  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  looking.  Stockholm  and  Copenha¬ 
gen  are  the  two  most  charming  cities  we  have 
seen.  This  at  least  as  to  their  outward  as 
peots,  and  the  suggestion  to  one  of  refinement 
and  cultivation  on  the  part  of  their  inhabi¬ 
tants. 

“Nothing  in  alt  our  travels  has  seemed 
more  squalid  and  wretched  than  the  Russian 
villages  we  have  passed  through.  We  spent 
two  delightful  days  in  Petersburg,  with  its 
monotonous  architecture,  dreary,  wide  streets, 
but  most  interesting  and  varied  street  life. 
Nijni  Novgorod  is  most  picturesquely  situated 
on  the  high  banks  of  the  Volga,  opposite  the 
Fair,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  long 
bridge.  The  Russians  patronize  their  exhibi¬ 
tion  well. 

“When  we  came  to  Russia,  we  did  not  dream 
that  we  should  find  a  great  Pan-Russian  Ex¬ 
hibition  in  progress  at  Nijni,  besides,  and 
quite  distinct  from,  the  celebrated  Fair.  We 
saw  the  Grand  Duke  Vladmir,  with  his  wife 
and  suite.  We  were  quite  near  the  royal  car 
of  the  electric  railway  which  was  taking  them 
around  the  grounds,  and  as  we  sat  in  our 
rolling  chairs  ha  <  a  fine  view  of  the  party. 
They  looked  like  well-bred  Americans,  or 
anyone  else,  and  I  felt  as  if  it  would  have 
been  quite  natural  if  we  had  joined  them  in 
the  car.  In  other  words,  they  seemed  more 
like  our  friends  than  anyone  we  had  seen  for 
some  time. 

“The  Exhibition  grounds  are  enormous,  and 
very  beautiful,  and  everything  is  most  per¬ 
fectly  ordered.  It  is  the  only  Exhibition, 
except  our  own  at  Chicago,  that  ever  did  seem 
to  me  really  beautiful,  as  to  buildings  and 
grounds.  It  has  cost  $20,000. 000.  The  inter 
est  of  it  was  that  only  Russian  products  and 
manufactures  are  exhibited,  except  for  a 
few  Oriental  countries,  as  Afghanistan,  etc., 
with  whom  Russia  has  a  large  trade,  and  in 
these  cases  both  exports  and  imports  are 
shown. 

The  Kremlin  here  (at  Moscow)  and  at  Nijni 
are  very  interesting  and  impressive  as  historic 
fortresses,  and  as  a  group  of  churches,  with 
a  palace  thrown  in,  in  spite  of  their  somewhat 
barbaric  architecture  and  decorations.  Such 
treasures  of  gold  and  precious  stones  as  one 
sees  in  the  churches  and  surrounding  the 
sacred  “  icons”  I  Millions  of  dollars  are  shut 
up  in  this  way,  and  yet  the  streets  are  still 
paved  with  cobble  stones  1  This  contrast  of 
lavish  display  and  discomfort  strikes  one 
everywhere.”  S.  P. 

Not  many  of  our  readers,  probably,  know 
what  the  C.  A.  I.  L.  is.  The  letters  are  the 
initials  of  the  Church  Association  for  the  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  Interests  of  Labor,  an  or¬ 
ganization  of  which  the  venerable  Bishop 
Huntington  is  the  founder  and  head.  Among 
other  valuable  services  quietly  rendered  by 
this  association  to  the  working  people  is 
now  an  organized  and  intelligent  attempt  to 
do  away  with  the  evil  of  the  sweating  sys¬ 
tem.  We  all  heard  and  shuddered  over  some 
of  the  revelations  of  the  committee  which 
investigated  the  sweat  shops  a  few  months 
ago,  but  so  far  few  of  us  have  done  anything 
about  it.  C.  A.  I.  L.  issues  a  pamphlet  set¬ 
ting  forth  the  evils  of  this  system  not  only  to 
the  worker,  but  to  many  who  wear  the  gar¬ 
ments  they  make,  and  requesting  that  as  the 
only  way  to  break  up  the  system,  Christian 
people  shall  purchase  ready  made  clothing 
only  of  firms  which  do  not  sell  “sweated” 
garments.  A  list  of  these  firms  is  given ;  it  is 
pitifully  small. 


UNION  SEMINARY  LECTURES. 

An  interesting  announcement  was  made  at 
the  opening  exercises  of  Union  Seminary  last 
week.  It  was  to  the  effect  that  during  the 
months  of  October,  November,  and  December 
of  the  present  year  a  course  of  ten  public  lec¬ 
tures  will  be  delivered  upon  the  general  sub¬ 
ject  of  Christian  Worship.  Arrangements 
have  been  made  with  various  eminent  schol¬ 
ars  of  different  denominations  to  speak  upon 
particular  phases  of  the  general  topic  which 
are  of  special  interest  to  themselves.  The  first 
and  last  lectures  are  upon  more  general  aspects 
of  the  subject,  and  will  be  delivered  by  the 
Rev.  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall,  D.  D  ,  of  Brooklyn, 
and  by  Dr.  Thomas  S.  Hastings,  President  of 
the  Seminary,  the  former  on  the  principles, 
and  the  latter  on  the  ideals  of  Christian  wor¬ 
ship.  Other  lectures  in  the  course  will  be  as 
follows :  on  Primitive  Christian  Liturgies,  by 
Prof.  A.  V.  G.  Allen,  D.D.,  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Divinity  School  of  Cambridge;  on 
Greek  Liturgies,  by  Prof.  Egbert  C.  Smyth, 
D. D. ,  of  Andover  Seminary;  on  Roman  Litur¬ 
gies,  by  Yen.  Charles  C.  Tiffany,  D.D.,  of 
New  York  ;  on  Lutheran  Liturgies,  by  Prof. 
Henry  E.  Jacobs,  D  D,.  of  the  Lutheran 
Seminary  at  Philadelphia ;  on  the  Liturgies 
of  the  Reformed  Churches,  by  Prof.  William 
Rupp,  D. D. ,  of  the  Reforme'i  Seminary  at 
Lancaster,  Pa.  ;  on  the  Book  of  Common  Or¬ 
der  and  the  Directory  of  Worship,  by  Rev. 
Allan  Pollock,  D.D.,  Principal  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  College  at  Halifax,  N.  S  ;  and  on  Wor¬ 
ship  in  the  non-liturgical  Churches,  by  Dr. 
George  Dana  Boardman  of  Philadelphia.  The 
lectures  are  to  be  open  to  the  general  public 
as  well  as  to  the  students  of  the  Seminary ; 
all  are  cordially  invited  to  hear  them.  They 
are  to  be  delivered  on  successive  Fridays  at 
noon,  and,  we  need  not  say,  will  merit  gen¬ 
eral  attention.  Dr.  Hall’s  opening  lecture  is 
appointed  for  Friday,  October  2nd. 


CHRIStlANITY  AND  SCHOOtM. 

I  have  educated,  pretty  thoroughly,  seven 
children,  patronizing  quite  a  variety  of  schools 
and  colleges  in  its  process.  From  all  those 
schools,  save  one,  the  children  returned  home 
with  a  type  of  piety  less  devout,  less  spirit¬ 
ual,  less  living  than  that  which  was  their 
habit  when  they  left  home.  Being  all  com¬ 
municants  of  the  church  when  they  left  home, 
they  all  so  continued,  but  with  lees  interest 
in  such  service,  less  love,  and  more  of  mis¬ 
giving  and  doubt.  It  would  be  pertinent  to 
suggest  that  such  changes  are  common  among 
youth  beginning  to  investigate  and  think, 
but  there  remains  the  fact  that  the  one  ex¬ 
ception  among  the  seven,  though  confessedly 
the  most  intellectual  of  them  all,  came  home 
with  faith  and  fervor  stronger  and  more  glow¬ 
ing,  and  the  old  childlike  love  and  honor  for 
the  Bible  all  left.  She  had  been  to  Mr. 
Moody’s  school  for  young  women  at  East 
Northfield,  Maes.  The  scientific  teaching  had 
been  of  a  high  order  of  scholarship  and  dis¬ 
cipline,  but  the  principle  which  holds  that  to 
maintain  our  proper  relations  to  God  and  His 
Word  is  the  first  and  paramount  step  in  edu 
cation,  had  been  made  so  real  by  Mr.  Moody, 
that  it  diffused  itself  everywhere.  Mr.  Moody 
cannot  teach  a  single  science,  but  cannot  our 
Christian  presidents  and  professors  in  colleges 
learn  something  from  himT  X.  Y. 


Those  of  our  readers  who  are  sportsmen 
will  be  interested  in  a  pamphlet  which  the 
Southern  Pacific  Company  is  distributing  free 
to  all  who  ask.  It  is  called  California  Game 
“Marked  Down,”  and  gives  animated  descrip¬ 
tions,  with  illustrations,  of  woodland  coverts, 
tide  marsh  resorts,  and  trout  lakes  and 
streams  to  which  their  route  gives  access. 
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PRESIDENT  HASTINGS'  ADDRESS 

At  the  formal  openlog  of  another  year  of  work  in 

Union  Theological  Seminary,  Thursday,  Sept. 

94,  1896. 

[The  impreseion  made  by  the  address  was 
80  deep  and  delightful,  that  at  the  urgent 
request  of  those  who  had  the  good  fortune  to 
hear  it  spoken,  Dr.  Hastings  rather  reluctantly 
handed  over  his  manuscript  to  one  of  them 
for  publication  in  The  Evangelist.  A  larger 
audience  will  so  have  the  joy  and  profit  of  a 
careful  reading.] 

WHAT  IS  THE  G08PEE?  WHAT  IS  PREACHING? 

What  is  it  to  preach  the  Gospel?  How  much 
and  what  does  this  familar  question  mean? 
A  professional  or  technical  answer  is  easy, 
but  only  superficial.  A  full  and  final  answer 
no  man  has  given,  and  no  man  can  give. 
The  difficulty  inheres  in  both  terms  of  the 
question:  What  is  the  Gospel  and  what  is 
preaching?  It  has  been  said  that  the  highest 
Gospel  is  a  good  biography.  On  the  basis  of 
that  saying  we  claim  tha^  the  New  Testament 
is  the  supreme  Gospel.  It  is  the  inipired 
biography  of  the  greatest  and  best  life  ever 
lived.  This  is  the  heart  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  the  life  of  it,  the  power  of  it.  The  best 
answer,  the  highest,  and  the  simplest  answer 
that  we  can  give  to  the  first  part  of  our  ques¬ 
tion  is— the  Gospel  is  Christ.  A  radical  Uni¬ 
tarian  said:  “1  spell  my  God  with  two  O’s, 
and  my  devil  without  a  D”  (good  and  evil). 
That  will  not  do ;  there  is  no  Gospel  in  it. 
The  abstract  good  will  not  reach  and  lift 
men.  It  cannot  save  men.  We  must  have 
the  personal  and  the  living  ;  we  must  have  the 
Word  made  fiesh  dwelling  with  us  Christ, 
not  as  a  history,  not  as  a  doctrine,  and  not 
merely  as  an  example,  but  Christ  as  the  living 
and  ever-present  and  all  loving  Brother— the 
human  Christ  and  the  divine  Christ.  He  is 
the  Gospel  now.  Is  the  first  part  of  our  ques¬ 
tion  answered?  Yes,  if  we  know  Christ.  But 
do  we  know  Him?  Alas,  only  imperfectly. 
We  know  many  things  about  Him,  many  things 
that  He  said  and  did,  but  His  great  heart, 
His  wonderful  mind.  His  ineffably  lovely 
spirit.  His  tender  sympathy.  His  compassion 
ate  love— do  we  know  all  these?  Not  yet. 
What  He  is  is  a  great  deal  more  than  what  He 
said  and  did.  He  is  “the  same  yesterday, 
to-day,  and  forever.”  Yes,  but  that  is  /or  us, 
not  to  us.  He  is  changing,  though  changeless. 
He  is  becoming  more  to  us  with  every  new 
struggle,  conquest,  sorrow,  suffering,  more 
to  us  in  every  sin  which  humbles  us,  in 
every  success  which  exalts  us.  tie  is  not  the 
same  to  us  that  He  was  when  we  first  clutched 
His  hand  to  save  us  from  sinking  in  the  waves 
of  despair.  Since  then  we  have  walked  with 
Him  and  talked  with  Him  and  tested  Him  in 
a  thousand  ways,  and  our  eyes  have  begun  to 
open  and  our  hearts  to  enlarge,  but  still  there 
is  an  infinity  beyond  us  and  above  us,  yet 
with  us. 

We  may  talk  about  the  “excellency  of  the 
knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,”  but  if 
honest  with  ourselves  and  true  to  Him,  we 
must  confess  that  we  do  not  know  Him,  ex 
cept  in  a  very  rudimental  way.  Hence  in  all 
frankness  we  acknowledge  that  the  answer  to 
the  first  part  of  our  question — What  is  the 
Gospel?— is  not  adequate,  though  the  best 
that  can  be  given.  The  Gospel  is  Christ;  this 
may  be  explanation,  but  it  certainly  is  not 
definition.  It  is  well  to  say  to  students  for 
the  ministry,  You  must  preach  Christ;  but 
they  do  not  know  what  or  how  much  that 
means,  and  no  man  can  tell  them.  They  may 
preach  a  course  of  sermons  on  the  life  of 
Christ,  dry,  detailed,  and  unprofitable,  and 
think  they  aie  preaching  Christ,  when  they 
are  only  preaching  history,  and  history  is  net 
Gospel.  Or  they  may  preach  upon  ihe  person 
and  work  of  Christ,  and  think  they  aie  preach¬ 


ing  Christ  when  they  are  only  preaching  the¬ 
ology,  and  theology  is  not  Gospel.  The  peo 
pie  are  needing  something  more  than  history 
and  something  more  than  theology  ;  they  need 
the  human  and  divine  Christ,  the  Gospel  for 
common  human  wants— Christ,  the  Brother 
and  Companion  for  daily  living.  They  need 
preaching  which  can  come  to  them  only 
from  a  man  who  has  had  a  broad  and  deep 
experience  of  what  Christ  is  and  can  be  to  the 
soul,  from  a  man  who  has  a  personal  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Christ.  But  how  is  this  knowledge  to 
be  obtained?  It  cannot  be  imparted  by  any 
Theological  Seminary  or  by  any  human 
teacher.  Is  it,  then,  merely,  or  even  mainly, 
a  question  of  time  and  of  protracted  experi¬ 
ence?  Not  necessarily.  Time  can  do  nothing 
for  us.  Like  space,  it  is  only  room  for  de¬ 
velopment  or  growth.  Time  is  not  an  agent 
It  is  not  even  a  factor.  But  experience  can 
do  much  for  us;  and  jou  will  say  experience 
requires  time.  That  certainly  is  the  ordinary 
conception,  but  is  it  true?  No.  Some  men 
live  more  in  a  day  than  others  do  in  years 
Homer  said  “The  gods  ever  give  to  men  their 
apportioned  share  of  reason  only  on  one  day.” 
The  deepest  experience  is  not  necessarily  the 
longest.  Years  are  not  the  measure  of  life  as 
to  its  depth,  height,  breadth,  and  affiuence. 
Says  a  great  writer:  “The  moment  is  the 
mother  of  the  ages.”  Certainly  we  know  illus¬ 
trations  and  confirmations  of  that  saying  in 
history  and  in  biography.  There  are  days  in 
which  life  stagnates,  and  there  are  days  in 
which  life  concentrates,  in  which  its  facul¬ 
ties  are  tense  and  its  forces  focalized.  Or,  as 
the  poet  says,  there  are 

“I)a>s 

In  which  the  fibrous  years  have  taken  root 

.So  deeply  that  they  uuiver  to  their  top 

Whene’er  you  stir  the  dust  of  such  a  day.” 

Therefore  we  need  not  be  disheartened  be¬ 
cause  this  vital  knowledge,  this  knowledge 
of  the  Gosepl  or  knowledge  of  Christ  can  be 
gained  only  by  experience.  Three  years  of 
theological  study  may  not  give  this  knowledge 
so  fully  as  will  three  hours  on  Carmil,  on 
Hermon,  on  Pisgab,  or  on  the  Mount  of 
Transfiguration.  It  is  a  question,  not  of 
time,  not  of  extended  trial  and  suffering  ;  it  is 
solely  a  question  of  the  openness  of  mind 
and  heart  toward  the  Light  of  the  Word.  Like 
the  sun.  He  will  shine  into  and  fill  and  fiood 
everything  that  is  open  towards  Him.  We 
may  have,  we  shall  have,  all  the  knowledge  of 
Christ  that  we  are  willing  to  receive  and  are 
capable  of  receiving.  New  Testament  exege¬ 
sis  can  do  very  much  for  you.  You  should 
prosecute  its  study  with  scholarly  earnestness 
and  with  Chrisitan  enthusiasm.  You  cannot 
be  too  careful  or  too  critical  in  that  fascinat¬ 
ing  study.  But  Christ  is  more  than  you  can 
find  in  the  New  Testament.  You  must  open 
your  heart  and  mind  to  Him,  and  He  will 
give  you  the  divinest  and  most  blessed  revela¬ 
tions  of  Himself.  So  you  may  ;tudy  theology 
with  philosophic  acuteness  and  with  scholarly 
breadth.  This  you  certainly  should  do.  But, 
alas,  there  is  a  way  of  killing  truth  with 
truths,  of  losing  the  whole  in  analyzing  the 
parts,  of  pulverizing  the  statue  to  study  the 
atoms,  or  of  crushing  the  crystal  to  study  its 
particles.  If  your  theology  be  not  Christo¬ 
centric,  it  can  do  little  for  you,  and  if  it  be 
Christocentric,  you  must  go  to  the  heart  of  it 
with  your  heart  or  you  will  not  learn  Christ. 
He  is  more  than  can  be  formulated  in  any  sys 
tern.  You  may  and  you  must  study  history  as 
tributary  to  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  But 
all  history  is  either  before  or  after  Christ. 
He  is  as  central  here  as  in  theology.  Ycu 
must  read,  history  in  the  light  of  Christ,  for 
“all  history,”  as  Professor  Flint  says  in  his 
Socialism,  “was  meant  to  be  a  magnificent 
end  conclusive  apologetic  for  Cbristian’ty. ” 
As  our  ovn  Henry  B.  Smith  said:  “Fiction 


may  be  great,  but  history  is  grand.  Philoso¬ 
phy  is  noble,  but  history  is  its  test.  That 
man  looks  with  limited  or  with  sealed  vision 
upon  the  annals  of  the  human  race  who  does 
not  descry,  running  through  all  its  source, 
undetljing  it  and  prominent  above  it,  the 
workings  of  a  spiritual  kingdom  whose  influ¬ 
ence  in  one  or  another  form  has  defined  the 
metes  and  bounds  of  history  To  the  rest  of 
history  it  bears  the  same  relation  that  the 
granite  does  to  the  earth’s  strata.  It  is  both 
deepest  and  highest ;  it  supports  by  its  solidity 
beneath,  and  juts  out  in  its  sublimity  in  the 
loftiest  summits.” 

I  well  remember  how  those  words  stirred 
me  when  a  student  in  this  Seminary.  What  is 
that  spiritual  kingdom?  It  is  Christ,  the 
King,  swaging  human  lives  as  the  sun  sways 
stars.  We  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  the 
philosophy  of  history.  I  think  we  shall  hear 
more  in  the  near  future  of  the  theology  of 
history,  and  in  that  theology  we  shall  see 
“God  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto 
Himself.”  History  throbs  in  every  vein  with 
this  divine  life,  and  you  will  study  it  to  little 
purpose  unless  your  heart  beat  rhythmic  with 
the  heart  of  Christ. 

And  as  for  homiletics,  the  same  principle 
appl’es  only  more  stringently.  Homiletics  can 
give  you  many  rules  and  helpful  bints,  but 
these  all  presuppose  a  knowledge  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel.  No  man  can  preach  the  Gospel,  however 
well  taught  and  trained,  if  he  does  not  know 
the  Gospel,  that  is,  if  be  does  not  know 
Christ.  To  obtain  this  fundamental,  this 
vital,  this  personal  kowledge,  is  the  first  and 
the  last  and  the  constant  necessity  of  the 
student’s  preparation  for  the  ministry.  We 
cannot  give  you  this  knowledge,  and  even 
God  cannot  give  it,  unless  your  mind<  and 
hearts  are  possessed  by  the  passion  for  it,  and 
so  are  open  and  receptive  God  can  give  only 
as  we  are  ready  to  receive.  Even  omnipotence 
has  this  limitation.  Day  by  day  and  hour  by 
hour  you  determine  each  for  himself,  how 
much  of  this  knowledge  you  will  receive.  It 
is  a  terrible  prerogative  of  human  liberty,  as 
necessary  as  terrible;  you  can  “limit  the  Holy 
One  of  Israel.”  The  Holy  Spirit  is  the  supreme 
Teacher.  He  would  fain  take  of  the  things 
of  Christ  and  show  them  unto  you,  but  He 
cannot  if  you  will  not  let  Him.  To  borrpw 
Lacordaire’s  figure.  As  the  ocean  breaks  upon 
a  rock,  and  still  is  the  ocean,  so  divine  sover¬ 
eignty  breaks  upon  human  liberty,  and  still  is 
divine  sovereignty. 

We  have  come  so  far  as  this  in  dealing  with 
the  question.  What  is  it  to  preach  the  Gospel? 
The  Gospel  is  Christ.  He  is  the  subject  of  it, 
the  object  of  it,  the  life  of  it.  We  cannot 
preach  the  Gospel  if  we  do  not  know  the 
Gospel.  We  can  have  this  personal  knowledge 
only  on  the  basis  of  personal  union  with 
Christ,  and  in  proportion  as  we  have  divine 
illumination.  We  can  have  all  of  such  illu¬ 
mination  that  we  are  willing  to  receive 

Now  I  trust  we  are  ready  for  the  second 
part  of.our  question— what  is  it  to  preach  the 
Gospel?  The  pulpit,  the  ordained  preacher 
the  sermon— these  are  incidents  in  the  preach¬ 
ing  of  the  Gospel,  but  not  all  of  them  are 
essentials.  Oliver  Cromwell  said  :  “What  has 
my  whole  life  been  but  a  sermon  of  some 
emphasis,  preached  with  tongue  and  sword, 
with  bead  and  heart  and  right  hand,  with 
soul  and  body  and  breeches  pocket,  not  with¬ 
out  results,  one  would  venture  to  hope.”  On 
that  principle  all  hearers  should  be  preachers. 
That  is  ideal,  but  far  from  actual.  Mean¬ 
while  we  believe  in  an  ordained  ministry  as  a 
divine  institution  We  believe  in  an  educated 
ministry  with  the  level  of  education  raised 
as  steadily  and  at  least  as  fast  as  the  general 
level  of  education  is  raised.  Teachers  must 
(Continued  on  pafje  S7  ) 
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THE  FEDERATION  OF  CHRISTIAN 
CHURCHES. 

Last  spring  a  movement  was  begun  in  this 
city  which  promises  nothing  less  than  a  new 
departure  in  the  methods  of  dealing  with  the 
great  problem  of  the  Church  in  the  city.  The 
Federation  of  the  Churches  grew  out  of  a 
meeting  of  pastors  of  various  denominations, 
called  to  consider  the  social  work  needed  to 
be  done  by  the  churches.  The  Rev.  J.  W. 
Hegeman,  Ph.D. ,  was  the  prime  mover  in  the 
undertaking,  along  with  Drs.  A.  P.  Atter 
bury,  H.  A.  Stimson,  H.  M.  Sanders,  J.  B 
Remensnyder  C.  S  Harrower,  E.  B.  Coe,  and 
J.  M.  Philpott,  representing  the  principal 
denominations  in  the  city.  A  committee 
was  appointed  by  this  meeting  to  draw  up 
a  pamphlet  on  the  Relation  of  the  Churches 
to  our  Social  Life.  This  pamphlet  was 
printed  and  sent  to  each  pastor  in  the  city 
The  Federation  of  the  Churches  was  formed 
about  one  hundred  churches  cooperating,  and 
shortly  afterward  undertook  a  sociological 
canvass  of  the  Fifteenth  Assembly  District, 
the  tabulated  results  of  which  are  now  before 
the  public  in  a  thick  pamphlet.  The  pam 
phlet,  mainly  the  work  of  the  Executive  Sec 
retaiy  of  the  Federation,  the  Rev.  Walter 
Laidlaw,  is  a  volume  of  unique  value,  by  itself 
alone  competent,  one  would  think,  if  wiselj 
distributed,  to  work  out  the  changes  in  the 
relations  of  city  churches  to  the  entire  popula¬ 
tion,  which  the  present  time  imperatively  de¬ 
mands. 

The  general  purpose  of  the  Federation  is 
briefly  this :  First  to  gather  statistics  relating 
to  the  religious  and  social  conditions  of  the 
city,  and  to  furnish  the  same  to  the  churches  j 
secondly,  to  effect  a  closer  cooperation  of  the 
churches  in  social  work,  and  to  that  end  to 
encourage  the  formation  of  local  Federations 
in  the  different  wards  of  the  city.  There  are 
about iflfty  prominent  citizens  on  its  working 
committees,  and  the  difficulty  usually  found, 
of  getting  intelliffent  persons  not  already  over¬ 
whelmed  with  work  to  take  up  the  various 
lines  of  duty  which  the  movement  will  open, 
seems  likely  to  be  in  a  great  measure  done 
away  with,  by  reason  of  the  variety  and  the 
freshness  of  many  of  these  lines,  and  the 
wide  appeal  they  make  to  earnest  men  and 
women  never  before  engaged  in  church  work. 

The  ideal  of  the  Federation  is  stated  in 
these  words  on  the  first  page  of  the  pam¬ 
phlet  they  have  put  forth:  “The  Christians  of 
New  York  City  possessed,  as  they  are,  of  ideas 
as  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  rights  and 
wrongs,  should  be  a  city  behind  the  legally 
chartered  city.  Their  id  ale  and  efforts  should 
evolve  the  better  New  York,  while  other 
agencies  evolve  the  city  within  the  charter, 
of  Greater  NewYork.  Their  ideals  for  individu 
als  and  for  the  corporate  city  should  be  so 
high  that  if  our  Lord  were  to  return  to  the 
earth  and  become  one  of  our  citizans,  his 
work  as  a  citizen  would  be  but  to  continue 
what  he  should  find  His  disciples  doing.” 

The  fundamental  postulate  for  this  high 
ideal  is  manifestly  knowledge ;  knowledge  of 
existing  facts  and  conditions,  and  of  tb»ir 
inter  relations.  To  gain  this  the  thorough 
canvass  of  a  certain  section,  the  Fifth  Assem 
bly  District,  was  made,  the  results  being  so 
tabulated  as  to  wring  from  them  their  fullest 
meaning.  This  tabulation  is  one  of  the  most  rr  - 
markable  features  of  this  very  important  pam- 
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phlet;  the  tables  are  a  monument  to  the  indus¬ 
try  and  acumen  of  the  Secretary,  and  they  are 
of  almost  inestimable  value.  For  example,  a 
series  of  tabhs  divides  the  district  into  small 
areas,  each  comprising  three  avenue  blocks,  and 
gives  in  each  of  these  areas  the  number  of 
families,  of  persons  in  families,  of  boys,  girls, 
male  boarders,  wage  earners,  Sunday  workers, 
baptized  children,  children  of  Sunday-school 
and  public  school  age,  those  in  and  those  out 
of  Sunday  school  and  public  schools,  church 
members  and  not  church  members,  church 
attendants  and  not  church  attendants ;  and  all 
these  totals  distributed  under  nationality, 
church  membership,  and  church  attendance, 
and  this  for  every  such  area  in  the  district. 
A  series  of  charts  gives  a  graphic  presentation 
of  the  aggregate  population,  acreage,  and 
density  per  acre  in  representative  cities  of 
over  a  million  inhabitants,  the  comparative 
number  of  persons  to  a  dwelling  in  cities 
whose  average  was  above  8  (that  of  New  York 
is  18  521),  the  comparative  number  of  families 
to  a  dwelling.  New  York  again  heading  the 
list,  and  other  important  data 

When  we  learn,  as  is  here  shown,  that  the 
non  church  going  population  of  New  York  is 
equal  to  the  aggregate  population  of  the  five 
northwestern  States,  Wyoming,  Montana, 
Idaho,  Washington,  Oregon,  we  can  begin  to 
realize  the  importance  of  this  city  as  a  mis 
sion  field.  According  to  the  census  of  1890 
there  were  940,000  people,  all  told,  in  the  five 
States  just  mentioned,  and  958,394  persons  in 
this  city  who  never  attend  church.  Is  it  not 
time  that  something  earnest,  energetic,  and 
concerted  was  done  tor  the  evangelization  of 
this  million  of  souls? 

We  shall  make  no  apology  for  returning 
again,  and  more  than  once,  to  this  important 
pamphlet.  We  have  only  touched  upon  its 
general  importance.  At  another  time  we  shall 
bring  out  some  of  its  striking  details 


AN  OKDINATION  IN  A  COUNTRY  CHURCH. 

It  was  a  pleasant  reminder  of  the  good  old 
times  in  New  England  to  have  the  settlement 
of  a  new  minister  in  our  country  home,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  custom  of  our  fathers,  by  an 
Association  instead  of  a  Presbytery,  though 
the  general  routine  is  the  same.  The  town  of 
Stockbridge,  Mass,  is  in  the  Association  of 
South  Berkshiie,  which  was  called  together  on 
ThifVsday  morning  of  last  week  to  examine 
the  candidate,  Mr.  Charles  L.  Rich,  a  recent 
graduate  of  Andover  Seminary,  who  has  been 
preaching  to  us  for  some  months.  As  he  is  a 
young  man,  he  was  at  once  at  home  among 
the  Christian  Endeavoreis,  while  his  older 
hearers  found  their  interest  increasing  as  they 
listened  to  bis  weekly  discourses,  which 
showed  a  n  ind  very  earnest  after  Christian 
truth,  and  a  steady  growth  both  in  knowl¬ 
edge  and  in  faith.  The  examination  in  the 
forenoon  was  quite  at  length,  and  greatly  in 
terested  those  in  attendance  as  well  as  the 
Association  In  the  afternoon  came  the  ordi 
nation  and  installation,  in  which  a  number  of 
the  ministers  of  neighboring  towns  took  part. 
His  predecessor,  Mr.  Farwtll,  now  of  Welles 
ley  Hills,  gave  the  charge,  a  stern  word  for 
brotherly  counsel  given  with  so  much  tender¬ 
ness.  The  sermon  was  by  Dr.  Egbert  C. 
Smyth  of  Andover,  and  was  so  full  of  the 
gentleness  of  wisdom,  that  it  went  to  all  our 
hearts.  With  such  sweet  services  we  give  a 
welcome  to  the  you'hful  pastor,  who  is  to 
stand  in  an  historic  pulpit,  that  has  been  filled 
by  a  John  Sargeant  (who  was  as  truly  an 
Apostle  to  the  Indians  as  John  Eliot),  to  be 
folio  ved  by  Jonathan  Edwards  and  Stephen 
West,  and  others,  in  the  line  of  Apostclio  auo- 
cession.  May  tie  youthful  pastor  jrove  him 
self  worthy  of  his  illustrious  predecessors  I 


OLIYER  D.  EATON. 

It  has  been  with  feelings  of  sincerest  sorrow 
that  hundreds  of  warm  friends  of  Oliver  D. 
Eaton,  for  more  than  twenty  years  Treasurer 
of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  have  learned  of  bis  death.  He 
passed  to  his  reward  in  bis  fifty-second  year, 
on  Monday,  September  21st,  in  the  little 
village  of  Weld,  Maine,  the  immediate  cause 
of  his  death  being  neuralgia  of  the  heart. 

Although  a  man  of  most  quiet  habits  and 
simple  tastes,  Mr.  Eaton  made  a  host  of 
friends  in  the  discharge  of  bis  ofiScial  duties, 
and  in  bis  church  and  home  circles.  He  was 
strong  in  his  attachments;  friend  meant  more 
to  him  than  a  mere  word.  Those  who  knew 
him  best,  know  how  jealously  he  guarded  the 
name  or  interests  of  those  to  whom  he  had 
given  the  sacred  trust  of  friendship  But 
next  to  bis  family,  his  greatest  devotion  was 
given  to  the  cause  of  Presbyterian  Home  Mis¬ 
sions.  He  never  counted  the  cost  to  faimstlf 
of  this  devotion.  He  was  unsparing  of  bis 
time;  regardless  of  the  effect  upon  his  mental 
and  physical  powers,  he  worked  year  in  and 
year  out,  to  the  very  limit  of  endurance.  He 
so  jealously  guarded  the  rights  of  his  beloved 
Board,  that  he  was  sometimes  thought  severe, 
but  in  the  homes  of  hundreds  of  our  Home 
Mirsionaries  to  day  can  be  found  the  written 
tokens  of  his  sympathetic  heart.  Favors  im¬ 
possible  to  grant  were  so  kindly  refused  as  to 
take  away  the  sting  of  disappointment,  and 
our  many,  struggling,  frontier  workers  will 
feel  the  loss  of  one  whose  heart  was  always 
open  to  their  hardships  and  sorrows. 

Mr.  Eaton  was  born  in  Farmington.  Maine, 
receiving  there  the  usual  solid  New  England 
education.  When  the  Civil  Wai  broke  out, 
though  but  a  youth  of  seventeen,  he  was 
among  the  first  to  offer  his  services  to  his 
country.  At  the  close  of  the  war  be  came 
to  Brooklyn,  where  be  has  since  lived,  and  it 
was  not  long  after  taking  up  hie  residence  in 
that  city,  that  the  late  Secretary  Henry 
Kendall,  then  at  the  head  cf  Home  Missions 
as  carried  on  by  the  New  School  Presby¬ 
terians,  invited  him  to  occupy  a  desk  at  the 
old  rooms  in  Vesey  Street.  And  here  it  was,  and 
through  all  the  years  of  bis  great  labors,  that 
Dr.  Kendall  found  in  Mr.  Eaton  one  who  fairly 
complemented  him  in  unstinted  devotion  to 
the  cause.  Occupying  different  spheres,  and 
doubtless  viewing  men  and  measures  at  times 
from  quite  different  angles,  their  relations  were 
nevertheless  ever  those  of  the  most  hearty 
confidence  and  friendship.  When  the  late 
Secretary  had  become  too  infirm  to  longer  dis¬ 
charge  his  full  duties,  the  loyalty  of  Mr. 
Eaton  to  him,  and  his  solicitude  for  his  com¬ 
fort  as  he  retired  to  his  home  in  East  Bloom¬ 
field,  and  after  his  death,  his  cere  for  Mrs. 
Kendall,  was  a  beautiful  lesson  to  all  observer-'. 

Mr.  Eaton  was  made  Treasurer  of  the  Home 
Board  on  the  Reunion  of  the  Church,  and  as 
all  know,  he  continued  to  hold  that  relation 
while  he  lived.  Secretary  Roberts,  who  may 
be  said  to  have  succeeded  to  the  place  of  the 
deceased  Secretary  in  his  regard,  writes  ue : 
“His  unremitting  attention  to  the  duties  of 
his  office  as  Treasurer  finally  impaired  his 
health  to  such  an  extent  that  the  Board,  in 
recognition  of  his  long  and  faithful  service, 
granted  him  a  six  months’  leave  of  absence ; 
and  it  was  at  th«  end  of  bis  vacation,  the 
earlier  and  greater  part  of  which  he  spent  in 
Europe,  that  he  found  rest  so  suddenly  and 
unexpectedly.  He  was  a  great  lover  of  na¬ 
ture,  the  fields,  trees  and  waters  of  his  native 
State  wt-re  very  dear  to  him,  and  it  was 
among  them  that  he  passed  away.  Ue  leaves 
a  wife  and  three  children,  to  whom,  after  the 
first  angu'sh  of  their  breavement  is  passed, 
will  come  man^  sweet  memories  of  a  bus- 
band’s  love  and  a  father’s  devotion.” 
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INTOLERANCE  IN  THE  EARL¥  DAYS  OF 
NEW  ENGLAND. 

How  a  Dutchman  was  Put  In  the  Stocks  that  the 
Pain  ot  His  Body  Misht  be  for  the  Good  of  His 
Soul. 

The  descendants  of  the  Pilgrims  are  wont  to 
boast  that  their  fathers  sought  refuge  in  the 
New  World  that  they  might  find  freedom  to 
worship  God.  This  is  true  so  far  as  that  they 
sought  freedom  for  themselves,  but  they  were 
not  quite  so  ready  to  give  the  same  freedom 
to  others.  It  was,  perhaps,  not  to  be  won¬ 
dered  at  that  they  should  lay  hold  upon  those 
who  were  subject  to  witchcraft,  for  they  were 
looked  upon  as  possessed  by  the  devil;  but 
even  Qaakers,  the  most  peaceable  of  men, 
were  given  to  understand  that  their  room  was 
better  than  their  company;  and  Baptists  were 
crowded  out  of  the  province  of  Massachusetts 
Bay,  and  Roger  Williams  had  to  take  refuge 
in  Rhode  Island,  where  the  city  which  he 
fitly  called  Providence,  stands  to-day  as  a 
noble  monument  to  bis  memory. 

But  this  persecution  was  not  confined  to  the 
settlements  on  the  coast  of  New  England ;  it 
crept  into  the  interior.  Even  in  our  Berk¬ 
shire  Hills,  where  the  very  air  is  an  inspira¬ 
tion  of  liberty,  there  was  somewhat  of  the 
intolerance  to  which  the  Pilgrims  had  been 
too  sadly  familiar  on  the  other  side  of  the 
sea,  but  which  they  were  somewhat  inclined 
to  practise  here,  where  they  were  not  the 
sufferers,  but  the  masters  and  the  persecutors. 

While  Massachusetts  was  settled  chiefiy  by 
those  of  English  descent,  Manhattan  Island 
was  first  taken  possession  of  by  the  Dutch, 
who  by  degrees  crept  up  the  Hudson  as  far  as 
Albany,  from  which  they  spread  out  towards 
the  valley  of  the  Mohawk  on  one  side,  and  on 
the  other  Eastward  through  Columbia  County, 
where  they  came  in  contact  with  the  English 
settlers,  who,  on  leaving  the  coast,  had  moved 
Westward  to  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut, 
and  thence  over  the  intervening  mountains 
to  the  smaller  valley  that  took  its  name  from 
the  Housatanic  Indians.  This  worked  no 
harm  either  way,  for  the  Dutch  were  thrifty 
farmers  and  good  townsfolk,  submitting  to 
the  authority  which  they  found  in  the  wilder 
ness,  and  joining  in  religious  worship  with  the 
eons  of  the  Pilgrims. 

But  after  a  time  the  Dutch,  who  bad  settled 
in  the  town  of  Great  Barrington,  and  who  un 
derstood  English  but  imperfectly,  thought  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  to  bear  the  Word  of 
the  Lord  in  their  own  tongue  wherein  they 
were  born,  and  meekly  asked  if,  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  or  at  other  times  when  the  meet¬ 
ing  house  was  not  occupied  by  the  English 
they  might  be  permitted  to  meet  there  to 
worship  God  after  the  way  of  their  fathers. 

But  the  proposal  stirred  up  the  Puritan  min¬ 
ister  with  a  feeling  of  indignation.  If  the 
Indians  bad  asked  to  have  it  for  a  war  dance, 
be  would  not  have  been  more  shocked. 
**Wbatr  he  exclaimed.  “Dutch  preaching  in 
the  meeting-house!  No.  that  shall  never  be!” 
And  as  in  those  days  the  minister’s  voice 
was  like  the  voice  of  God,  so  it  was. 

But  the  doughty  Dutchmen  were  not  to  be 
put  down,  and  met  the  surly  prohibition  with 
defiance,  answering  that  if  they  were  not  to 
be  permitted  to  go  to  the  meeting-house  to 
worship  God  in  their  own  way,  they  would  not 
o  at  aU  ! 

But  ah!  the  miserablesl  They  knew  not 


the  dread  power  that  they  were  to  face.  It 
was  not  long  before  they  were  reminded  that 
in  absenting  themselves  from  the  bouse  of 
God,  they  were  guilty  of  an  offence  against 
the  law  1  The  chief  offenders  were  three 
brothers  named  Burghardt,  who  when  they 
were  brought  before  the  Magistrate,  were 
told  that  they  must  pay  a  fine,  or  be  put  in 
the  stocks! 

This  was  hard  measure  for  the  tough  old 
Dutchmen,  who  had  left  to  them  only  the 
choice  between  the  two  punishments.  Be¬ 
fore  giving  answer,  one  Isaac  Van  Deusen,  a 
man  held  in  great  respect  in  all  that  region, 
mounted  bis  horse  and  rode  over  Monument 
Mountain  to  Stockbridge  to  take  counsel  of 
Judge  Wood  bridge,  a  notable  man  of  the  law 
in  his  day,  who  sent  word  to  the  accused 
not  to  yield  by  paying  the  fine,  for  be  rea¬ 
soned:  “It  is  your  money  they  want,  nothing 
else;  and  if  they  find  they  cannot  get  your 
money,  the  business  will  cease ;  otherwise 
there  will  be  no  end  to  it  while  you  have  a 
farthing  left !” 

This  was  heroic  advice.  But  the  prospect 
of  the  stocks  was  not  agreeable!  Besides, 
when  they  came  to  the  details,  there  was 
not  such  a  thing  in  the  town !  However,  the 
woodchoppers  could  soon  get  a  hickory  log 
from  the  woods,  and  cut  out^two  round  holes 
large  enough  for  the  most  stalwart  limbs. 
But  it  was  not  the  physical  pain  that  the 
Dutchmen  dreaded;  their  tough  legs  could 
stand  that ;  but  it  was  the  shame  and  mortifi¬ 
cation  of  being  set  up  in  a  public  place,  as  in 
a  pillory,  for  the  gaze  and  mirth  and  scorn  of 
the  people  of  the  town!  But  Judge  Wood- 
bridge  quieted  their  fears  on  that  point,  by 
sending  word  that  he  would  be  present  him¬ 
self,  to  see  that  order  was  observed;  and  that, 
if  any  one  dared,  by  word  or  gesture,  or  even 
by  a  look,  to  offer  an  insult  to  the  sufferers, 
he,  too,  should  be  punished  on  the  spot. 

But  this  judicial  protection  was  not  so 
potent  as  the  threat  of  a  brother  of  the 
three  Burgbarts,  who  had  in  bis  house  a 
trusty  shotgun,  and  who  'gave  notice  that  on 
the  appointed  day  he  would  load  it  with  a 
double  charge,  and  stand  like  a  sentinel '  be¬ 
side  the  men  in  the^stocks,  and  if  any  one 
should  seize  the  moment  to  triumph  over 
those  so  unjustly  punished,  he  should  receive 
a  dose  which  would  silence  him  forevermore ! 

Thus  doubly  protected,  the  sturdy  Dutch 
men  “took  their  medicine  like  men.”  Their 
friends  gathered  round  them  in  such  force  as 
to  keep  them  in  good  spirits,  so  that  they  made 
light  of  the  attempt  to  coerce  them  into  repent¬ 
ance  for  what  they  had  done. 

And  as  usual  in  such  cases,  the  persecution 
turned  upon  the  persecutors,  as  this  putting 
man  in  the  stocks  because  they  would  not  go 
to  meeting  in  the  old  meeting  house,  led  to 
the  founding  of  a  church  in  the  town,  in 
which  they  could  have  more  liberty.  In 
those  settlements  on  the  border  there  were 
not  only  scattered  Dutchmen,  but  there  was 
a  sprinkling  of  those  who,  when  they  swore 
off  from  paying  the  tax  for  the  support  of  the 
"standing  order,”  were  neatly  described  at 
the  time  as  those  who  “bad  left  the  Christian 
religion  and  joined  the  Episcopals,”  and  to* 
getber  they  laid  the  foundation  of  a  church 
named  after  the  Apostle  James,  whose  place 
of  worship  is  one  of  the  ornaments  of  the 
broad  street  of  Great  Barrington,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  villages  in  the  Berkshire  Hills. 


Exeroisea  preliminary  to  the  breaking  of 
ground  for  the  new  buildings  of  the  East 
Eighty- sixth-street  Branch  of  the  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association  were  held  on  Sat¬ 
urday,  September  26th,  on  the  site,  158,  160, 
and  162  East  Eighty- seventh  Stieet.  Addresses 
were  given  by  R.  R.  McBurney,  Cephas  Brain - 
erd,  and  Frank  R.  Crumbie,  Chairman  of  the 
Branch,  who  presided.  There  was  a  display 
of  American  flags,  and  patriotic  and  Associa¬ 
tion  hymns  were  sung.  The  building  to  be 
constructed  was  designed  by  James  E.  Ware, 
architect,  and  will  be  built  of  light  pressed 
brick,  with  Indiana  stone  and  terra  cotta 
trimmings.  It  will  be  the  largest  Association 
building  for  boys  in  the  United  States.  It 
•ill  contain  a  gymnasium,  shower  bathe, 
bowling  alleys,  locker,  reception,  reading  and 
assembly  rooms,  and  rooms  for  evening  edu¬ 
cational  classes.  The  senior  department  gym¬ 
nasium  will  be  built  in  the  rear  of  the  junior 
department  building  on  the  Eighty  seventh 
Street  lots,  and  will.be  about  45x65  feet  in  size. 
It  will  be  equipped  with  the  besc  modern  ap¬ 
paratus  for  physical  development.  The  con¬ 
struction  of  both  buildings  will  be  fireproof. 
The  junior  department  building  will  be  used 
for  the  senior  department  until  the  Eighty- 
sixth  Street  building  is  erected. 


The  newspapers  tell  us  that  four  persons 
who  landed  from  the  Austrian  corvette  Alba¬ 
tross  on  a  scientific  expedition  in  the  South 
Seas,  were  killed,  and  six  otheis  wounded,  by 
the  natives  of  Guadalcamar,  one  of  the  Solo¬ 
mon  Islands.  The  bodies  of  the  dead  were 
not  recovered,  as  the  islanders  are  cannibals. 
And  just  here  we  have  a  lesson  which  has  had 
other  notable  confirmations,  viz :  that  it  makes 
all  the  difference  in  the  world  whether  mission¬ 
aries  have  preceded  the  comers  of  science  or 
of  trade.  It  is  the  missionary,  his  Bible  in  his 
hand,  and  his  life  as  well,  who  has  rendered 
scores  and  hundreds  of  these  islands  of  the 
great  waters  entirely  safe  to  all  peaceful  visi¬ 
tors.  Adventuring  in  advance  of  them,  M. 
Foullon,  the  geologist  of  the  expedition,  was 
one  of  those  killed,  and  the  interview,  if  such 
we  may  term  it,  closed  with  a  bombardment 
by  the  Albatross  and  a  holocaust  of  dead  sav¬ 
ages  along  the  shores. 


A  very  beautiful  little  volume,  “In  loving 
memory  of  Alice  Isabelle  Millard,”  the  wife 
of  the  Rev.  Nelson  Millard,  D  D. ,  comes  to 
us  from  the  home  in  Rochester  she  so  sadly 
left  vacant  last  May.  Mrs.  Millard  was  a 
woman  of  remarkable  gifts  and  unusual 
charm.  Wherever  she  lived  she  became  a 
power  in  the  intellectual  as  well  as  the  relig¬ 
ious  life  of  her  wide  circle,  and  set  an  example 
all  the  more  potent  for  being  unconscious  of 
what  a  Christian  woman’s  life,  and  the  life  of 
a  pastor’s  wife  should  be.  The  little  volume 
contains  a  brief  sketch  of  her  life  by  Dr. 
Millard,  an  account  of  the  funeral  services, 
and  a  large  number  of  touching  tributes  to 
her  worth,  witnesses  of  the  wide  sympathy 
extended  to  the  bereaved  husband  and  chil¬ 
dren. 


The  Presbytery  of  Long  Island  is  a  model 
body,  not  having  had  a  case  of  discipline  for 
these  forty  years  and  more.  How  largely  this 
may  have  been  due  to  the  benign  influence  of 
its  Stated  Clerk,  the  Rev.  Epber  Whitaker, 
D.D  ,  we  cannot  tell.  Evidently  the  brethren 
composing  Presbytery  trace  a  sure  connection, 
and  hence  they  utterly  refused  to  consent  to  his 
resignation  at  their  last  meeting.  All  faith¬ 
ful  clerks  of  Presbytery  deserve  the  thanks  of 
the  Church,  and  for  their  encouragement  we 
call  their  attention  to  the  action  of  Long  Is¬ 
land  Presbytery  on  page  19. 


October  1,  1896. 


»EUMAN  SEMINARY  OPENING.  whic 

Another  year  of  work  began  at  the  German  ^me 
Theological  Seminary  in  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  on  Y’ 
September  17th.  President  Knox  and  his  aeso 
ciates  are  at  their  posts,  and  the  spirit  which 
has  made  this  school  a  success  is  manifest  in  PP 
all  departments.  Of  last  year’s  class,  one  at 
least,  will  remain  for  post  graduate  study  of 
English ;  the  others  are  all  at  work,  or  in 
prospect  of  settlement.  The  summer  has  been 
a  busy  time  with  these  young  brethren,  and 
their  gifts  and  graces  have  been  fully  tested 
in  the  new  fields  that  have  opened  to  them 
Only  to  those  who  have  some  intimate  knowl 
edge  of  these  several  spheres  of  service  can  ‘ 
ever  be  known  the  immense  value  of  this  new  »  P 
accession  to  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel  in  this  oP 
region.  The  German  churches  have  shown 
how  they  prize  these  men  of  their  own  who  ‘  e 
are  fitted  to  interpret  and  inspire  among  them 
our  American  religious  life.  Several  of  our  so  J 
own  churches  have  sought  help  from  the 
graduates  of  the  Seminary,  and  have  b®  ® 
profited  by  them  as  to  retain  them ;  but  the  “ 
usual  and  loyal  response  is :  “I  d^ell  among 
mine  own  people.” 

Few  outside  of  the  immediate  friends  of  this 
Seminary  know  how  high  is  the  standard  of  ^ 
scholarship,  or  how  rare  is  the  equipment  of 
the  regular  faculty.  Dr.  Knox,  we  know,  an 
yet  only  those  who  have  seen  and  heard  him 
in  the  class  room  realize  his  power  and  felic 
ity  as  a  teacher.  It  seems  a  pity  to  waste  so  br 
much  of  such  a  man  in  the  details  of  admin  hi 
istration.  But  there  seems  no  one  to  hold  the  br 
threads  of  business,  which  he  handles  so  def  tly  ^1 
and  with  such  minute  and  patient  attention  fa 
as  to  make  it  nearly  impracticable  to  find  a  ai 
substitute.  If  God  should  send  to  this  Sem- 
inary  some  other  E.  C.  Kingsley,  it  would  ^ 
seem  to  our  human  sight  a  merciful  means  of 
economizing  its  intellectual  and  spiritual 
riches.  We  are  led  to  hope  and  pray  that 
somebody  may  be  moved  at  least  to  furnish  a  ^ 
secretary  to  the  hard  working  President.  For  t, 
this,  it  seems  hardly  best  to  await  bequests,  ^ 
but  rather  to  believe  that  a  living  Christian  S 
would  take  instant  delight  in  such  an  invest  1 

“o°/br.  Seibert,  the  Church  has  knowledge,  3 
but  his  great  attainments  are  imperfectly  ap^ 
preq’ated  by  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  j 
the  German  language  and  literature.  On  y  ^ 
such  men  as  Philip  Schafl  knew  and  felt  his  ^ 
worth.  He  literally  lives  to  help  his  I 

people  into  a  Christian  citizenship.  His  toil  , 
at  the  work  is  unceasing.  Rarely,  and  then  ] 
only  when  hie  health  utterly  fails,  does  he  , 

give  himself  rest.  Every  morning  he  gives  to 

the  Seminary,  and  the  afternoon,  till  ate  in 
the  evening,  finds  him  at  his  editorial  work 
in  the  Tract  House.  All  the  treasures  of  his 
mind  and  spirit  are  spent  in  this 
and  unselfish  service.  Nearly  every  Sabbath 
he  is  in  the  pulpit,  when  his  great  resources 
of  learning  and  eloquence  are  disclosed. 
As  a  model  and  as  a  man  he  is  an  inspiration 
to  his  students.  To  him  the  German  peoiU 
in  all  the  land  owe  a  debt  which  will  be  fullj 
known  only  when  his  last  word  to  them  haf 

^ThroChawise  foresight 
help  a  bouse  for  the  Resident  or  House  Fathe 
Professor.  Dr.  Weber,  has  been  built  on  th. 
Lminary  grounds.  This  is  a  right  thing,  anC 
one  that  will  bring  its  reward.  It  is  a  pleas 
ure  to  know  Dr.  Weber,  whose  mastery  ol 
English  puts  him  into  close  touch  with  us 
all  His  pastorate  in  Philadelphia  has  givet 
him  both  practical  knowledge  of  German 
wants  in  this  land  and  an  acquaintance  witb 
our  men  and  methods  of  utmost  value  to  him 
as  a  teacher  of  young  ministers,  ^ifl  Bcholai- 

ship  is  broad  and  fine.  His  J 

ing  at  Bonn  has  given  him  much  of  that  for 
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which  Chrlstlieb  was  so  much  admired  in 
America,  and  his  later  course  in  this  Semin¬ 
ary,  has  made  him  love  it,  as  it  is  proud  to 
honor  him.  May  his  life  be  long  among  us, 
and  his  work  find  hearty  appreciation  and 
support  from  our  liberal  men. 

Two  graduates,  one  a  native  of  Newark,  the 
other  born  and  trained,  to  his  theological 
course,  in  Germany,  are  regular  and  resident 
instructors  in  the  Faculty.  Both  are  men  who 
have  made  their  mark  already  in  the  Sernin 
ary.  and  their  growth  in  scholarly  and  spirit¬ 
ual  attainment  during  the  past  year  promisee 
much  for  this  new  year  on  which  they  now 
enter.  If  the  funds  of  the  school  could  make 
it  possible  to  pay  sufficient  salaries,  we  might 
hope  to  keep  such  good  men  in  such  places. 
But  if  anyone  reads  Dr.  Knox's  statement  in 
ibe  Assembly  Minutes,  he  will  not  fully  un¬ 
derstand  it  till  he  is  told  that  the  Faculty  give 
so  much  of  the  Peminary  income  to  their  stu 
I  dents,  that  their  otvn  services  are  practically 
I  gratuitous.  All  honor  to  men  who,  for  such 
,  a  work,  make  such  sacrifices!  It  is  not  in 
,  China,  but  within  sight  of  the  city  of  New 
Y  ork  1 _ _ _ 


ENJOYMENT  IN  THE  EMPIRE  STATE.  jhi 
Rightly  named  “The  Empire  State.”  Where  ' 
is  there  a  State  in  the  Union  that  presents 
such  boundless  varietj  t  Here  is  found  almost 
everything  desirable,  from  the  most  populous 
city  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  to  the  un- 
broken  wilderness  of  the  north.  Mountains. 
hills,  plains,  valleys,  lakes,  great  and  small ;  I  ^ 
broad,  sweeping  rivers ;  caiaract  and  cascade, 
glen  and  chasm;  hamlet,  village,  and 
factory  and  farm.  lailways  and  waterways!  ^ 
and  carralge  ways;  schools,  colleges,  and  uni- 
versiiies— they  are  all  here.  Little  could  be 
found  to  make  a  vacation  enjoyable  that  is 
not  found  here,  but  the  longest  vacation  I  ^ 
seems  only  to  touch  the  outer  border  of  all 

this  wealth.  ,  „  v*  r 

A  former  article  dwelt  upon  the  delights  of 
a  wheeling  tour  up  from  “the  southern  tier 
to  the  beautiful  city  of  Utica.  To  the  north-  ^ 
ward  of  Utica  lies  a  great  section  of  the 
State  to  which  most  travellers  are  strangers.  ^ 
Two  attractions  draw  them  aside  often,  those  ^ 
of  the  Thousand  Islands  and  the  Adirondack  ^ 
Mountains.  The  latter  constitute  a 
wilderness  which  is  becoming  increasingly  ^ 
popular,  with  improved  means  of  transports-  ^ 
tion  But  just  outside  that  region  one  is  un-  ^ 

trammelled  by  the  restrictions  placed  upon  I 
*  freedom  of  movement  by  the  absence  of  pub-  ^ 
'  lie  roads,  and  yet  he  may  breathe  almost  the  ^ 

>  same  air  and  enjoy  more  e 

>  Boonville  lies  at  an  elevation  of  1200  *eet  ^ 
?  above  tidewater,  a  sweet  village  of  1  000  in-  ^ 
5  habitants,  beyond  whose  streets  It  is  not  need- 

3  ful  to  go  to  obtain  magnificent  prospects  out  ! 
i  toward  the  wilderness,  while  from  the  sur-  , 
8  rounding  hills  the  changing  views  constantly 
„  draw  forth  exclamations  of  surprise  and  ad- 
I  miration.  An  almost  infinite  variety  of  drives 
“  is  found,  and  the  roads  are  splendid  for  the 

'  From  Boonville  to  Lowville  is  about  twenty- 
“  five  miles,  and  the  wheelman  may  make  the 
round  trip  in  a  day  and  spend  several  hours 
5  in  the  county  seat  of  Lewis  County,  a  very 
If  attractive  village  of  some  three  thousand. 

From  Boonville  to  Watertown  is  nearly  fifty 
’f  niies.  One  wheelman  has  made  the  trip  in 
a  single  day.  besides  spending  some  hours  n 
L  business  at  the  latter  place ;  but  two  days 
proved  none  too  much  on  a  recent  date  when 
winds  were  contrary  both  ways.  For  half  the 
,  journey,  gliding  along  the  smooth,  hard 
°  roads  at  the  top  of  the  long  line  of 

ing  hiils  the  prospects  off  across  the  Black 
River  Valley  and  over  the  vast  wilderness 
were  inspiring.  Thence  onward  these  views 
tb  were  lost,  but' the  p’easant  rural  districts 
in:  were  not  without  their  points  of  interei  t. 
11-  Within  three  miles  and  a  half  of  Watertown 
in-  the  rider  suddenly  becomes  conscious  again 
for  that  he  is  on  the  hilltop,  for  the  extended 


elevation  reaches  a  sudden  end,  and  a  great 
plunge  is  made  down  to  the  great  plain  that 
borders  Lake  Ontario  and  the  St.  Lawrence 
River.  There  is  but  a  glimpse  of  the  coming 
view  at  first,  then  it  lifts  itself  and  widens 
more  and  more,  fairly  calling  forth  shouts  of 
joy  from  the  onlooker.  Away  yonder  is  a  bay 
of  Lake  Ontario,  glistening  under  the  declin¬ 
ing  sun,  beautiful  Watertown  nestles  at  the 
foot  of  its  outlying,  hills,  and  away  to  the 
horizon  stretches  the  great  landscape  It  was 
my  fortune  to  stop  for  supper  just  at  the 
brink  of  this  descent,  and  both  wiih  and  with¬ 
out  the  telescope  my  eye  drank  in  the  beauties 
of  a  scene  which  in  some  ways  seemed  to  me 
to  surpass  anything  I  had  ever  seen  between 
Atlantic  and  Pacifi).  This  is  a  view  well 
worth  a  long  journey,  yet  inaccessihle  to 
those  who  travel  only  by  rail. 

It  was  parting  from  many  dear  old  parish¬ 
ioners  and  fond  Christian  associations  to  break 
away  from  Boonville  and  come  by  the  way  of 
Utica  and  Rochester  to  the  beautiful  village 
of  Warsaw,  situated  in  the  historic  and  famed 
Wvoming  Valley,  forty  miles  southwest  of  the 
I  Utter  city.  Now  we  are  in  Western  New 
,  York,  and  from  this  elevated  valley  we  are 
looking  foith  upon  the  yet  more  elevated 
hills,  taking  on  their  autumn  beauty.  I  write 
this  moment  in  the  study  of  my  dear  friend, 
the  Rev.  George  D  Miller,  who.  as  the  pastor 
^  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  this  place,  has 
®  been  blessed  with  marked  success  and  the 
^  warm  affection  of  his  fine  people.  To  this 
®  congregation  the  lam.nted  Rev.  Joseph  E 
Nassau.  D.  D.,  ministeied  for  a  period  of 
nearly  forty  years  and  hie  good  name  is  hon- 
’  ored  in  all  this  community  Near  here,  also, 

*’  in  the  town  of  Perry,  the  Rev.  Joseph  R. 

’  Page  D.D..  preached  for  twenty-five  years ; 

to  readers  of  The  Evangelist  he  was  known 
'*  under  the  nom  deplume,  “Wyoming,”  taken 
from  this  county.  Western  New  York  items 
and  general  discussions  appeared  over  this 
name  for  many  years.  Dr.  Page  died  several 
years  ago  in  Brighton,  near  Rochester. 

“Salt  is  g'od,”  so  says  Scripture;  and  while 
on  the  east  hill  the  great  works  stand  up  aloft 
u  and  pour  out  volumes  of  black  smoke,  on  the 
west  hill,  catching  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun, 

I*®  stands  the  sinitarium  known  as  the  Warsaw 
®'  Salt  Baths.  On  one  side  of  the  valley  they 
search  for  wealth,  on  the  other  they  search 
tor  health.  Both  are  the  gifts  of  providence. 
Charming  is  the  location  of  the  Salt  Baths. 

’  y  the  view  from  the  broad  verandahs  and  second 
story  dining  room  embracing  the  entire  village 
and  sweeping  up  and  down  the  superb  valley, 
u"  while  back  of  the  bu  Idings  stand  natures 
woods,  inviting  to  rambles  of  exploration.  A 
*‘®  natatorlum  affords  excellent  opportunities  for 
swimming,  and  mineral  baths  given  by  skilled 
?®*  attendants  under  physicians’  directions,  pro- 
*“■  duce  a  tonic  effect  upon  the  system  which  - 

wasted  and  worn  frames  gladly  welcome.  -The 

brine,  if  undiluted,  is  so  heavy,  that  to  sink 
is  well  nigh  impossible,  but  judicious  dilution 
brings  it  to  a  more  suitable  condition.  It  ap- 
nears  that  other  minerals  beside  salt  are  found 
in  this  water,  and  the  whole  compound  is 
*‘'®  oroving  to  be  one  of  nature’s  generous  pro¬ 
visions  for  the  restoration  of  the  physical 
frame.  This  place,  under  the  bu-'iness  man- 
*‘*®  agement  of  a  son  in  law  of  the  late  Dr.  Nas- 
sau.  thronged  this  summer,  seems. destined  to 
**7  become  increasingly  popular. 

All  things  have  an  end,  and  among  them, 
happy  vacations  spent  in  wandering  about 
P  °  this  magnificent  Empire  State.  Tne  train 
"  “  that  is  to  bear  me  to  Buffalo  is  this  moment 

‘“y*  but  two  hours  distant.  To  morrow  morning  I 
shall  open  my  eyes  at  Detroit,  and  from  that 
**‘®  point  on  enjoy  that  always  interesting  ride 
along  the  Michigan  Central’s  line,  its  lov*ly 
Snery.  like  that  in  New  York,  which  it  re 
•act  sernbles,  taking  on  its  21^ 

ness  elegant  train  spee•^lDg  at  such  a 
lews  f^re  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  Chi^go  will 
reached.  But  thrn  e  blessed  i<  memory, 
t  Tee  j  .urneyings  finished,  it  is 
'®'  neojsiary  only  to  close  the  eyes  and  the  mind 
may  be  entertained  by  its  own  art  gal^^Y* 
igain  ^  F.  Oil 

nded  I  Warsaw,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  35, 1896. 
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THE  MOUNTAIN  NESTORIANS  IN  DANGER 
OF  ATTACK. 

Mosul,  Turkkt,  Auk.  8, 1886. 

To  Rev.  Arthur  J.  Brown,  D.D.,  Secretary,  New 
York. 

With  the  information  we  have,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  but  that  the  situation  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  Nestoriana  of  Oiony,  Tkhema  Boz,  and 
Jeleaetat  is  very  serious. 

A  special  agent  of  the  Vali  was  sent  to 
Amadia  week  before  last  to  investigate  our 
work.  He  consulted  the  Papist  Bishop,  who 
gave  him  the  names  of  all  who  had  taught 
school  for  us  last  winter.  These  men,  to 
gether  with  the  chief  men  of  several  villages 
in  which  we  had  work,  and  two  of  our  preach¬ 
ers,  Pastor  Zkurya  and  Deacon  Sego,  were 
arrested  and  examined.  The  Pastor  Zkurya 
admitted  that  the  men  had  taught  by  his 
orders.  The  teachers  were  thrown  into  prison 
in  Amadia,  and  K-Zkurya  and  Deacon  Sego 
were  brought  down  to  Mosul,  where  they  lay 
in  prison  from  Thursday  until  Saturday,  when, 
by  order  of  the  Vali  they  were  released  on 
bail  The  teachers  also  were  released  after  a 
few  days,  with  the  charge  to  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  us. 

The  Vali  is  absent  on  a  tour  among  the 
villages,  so  that  it  may  be  two  months  before 
there  is  any  trial,  that  we  may  know  just 
what  it  means.  It  may  be  that  they  are  aim 
ply  breaking  up  our  work,  or  it  may  be  that 
they  are  preparing  a  basis  for  charges  against 
us.  An  influential  Moslem,  however,  told  us 
that  the  arrest  was  preliminary  to  a  move¬ 
ment  against  the  mountain  Christians.  They 
wished  to  get  our  preachers  out,  knowing  they 
would  report  the  movement  of  the  Kurds,  as 
has  been  done  before. 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  but  that  such  a 
movement  is  on  foot.  We  have  bad  reports 
to  that  effect  from  the  mountains,  where  a 
number  of  villages  have  already  been  plun¬ 
dered,  and  perhaps  a  dozen  Christians  killed. 
We  have  been  so  informed  here  by  Moslems  of 
high  rank.  This  morning  we  are  told  that  a 
telegram  has  come  to  the  Vali  from  Van,  in¬ 
forming  him  that  by  orders  from  the  general 
government  troops  were  about  to  move  against 
Oiony  to  disarm  them,  that  possible  resistance 
might  be  made,  and  that  the  troops  here  were 
to  be  held  in  readiness  to  march  at  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  notice.  It  was  also  stated  that  Mar 
Sbimoon,  the  patriarch,  had  ffed  to  Persia. 
This  means,  if  carried  out,  the  loss  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  lives.  The  different  Kurdish  tribes 
are  said  to  be  united  and  ready  for  this  move¬ 
ment.  With  them  it  has  long  been  a  cry  of 
“Carthage  delenda est,”  and  they  will  only  be 
too  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  utterly  destroy 
these  tribes. 

The  Nestorians,  on  their  side,  declare  they 
will  not  surrender  their  arms,  and  will  fight 
to  the  last  man.  They  claim  they  can  bold 
out  against  any  force  that  can  be  sent  against 
them  for  two  months. 

It  will  be  claimed  by  the  government,  of 
course,  that  the  Nestorians  are  rebellious  in 
that  they  will  not  surrender  their  arms.  It 
should  be  understood,  however,  that  they 
have  kept  their  arms  simply  as  a  defence 
against  the  Kurds,  who,  had  they  been  un¬ 
armed,  would  have  destroyed  them  long  ere 
this.  It  is  a  fact  that  last  spring  the  Tionans 
offered  to  surrender  their  arms  if  the  Kurds 
about  them  were  also  disarmed.  For  them  to 
lay  down  their  guns  now  would  simply  mean 
that  they  would  be  slaughtered  like  cattle. 

It  will  also  be  charged  by  the  government 
that  the  Nestorians  have  harbored  Armenian 
revolutionists— 200— who  have  gone  there  to 
stir  up  a  revolt.  There  are  two  Armenian 
young  men  who  have  been  there  ainoe  last 
winter  raising  silk  worms.  I  am  positive  that 


there  are  no  others.  It  is  hardly  to  be  sup¬ 
posed  that,  after  what  has  occurred  elsewhere, 
that  the  powers  would  interfere  to  prevent  the 
destruction  of  the  Nestorians.  But  if  they  do 
not  interfere,  there  must  be  great  bloodshed, 
and^ro^ably'the” destruction  *bf  all  the  ""vil¬ 
lages. 

There  is  one  thing  which  seems  to  me  might 
be  done  through  the  powers,  viz :  to  demand 
a  cessation  of  action  until  the  Nestorians  had 
been  given  an  opportunity  to  state  their  case 
to  a  commission  appointed  by  the  Powers,  and 
then  if  there  seemed  to  be  no  way  of  recon¬ 
ciling  their  submission  to  the  government 
with  their  own  safety,  to  secure  permission 
for  them  to  pass  over  into  Persia.  ^  But  even 
this,  I  fear,  is  out  of  the  question. 

Sincerely  yours,  W.  E.  McDowell. 


A  SUMMER  SABBATH  IN  NEW  YORK. 

On  a  Sabbath  morning  recently  your  corre¬ 
spondent  left  the  corner  of  Twentieth  Street 
and  Broadway  to  go  afoot  to  Rutgers 'River¬ 
side  Church.  The  first  thing  that  arrested  his 
attention  was  the  vast  throng  of  people  leav¬ 
ing  the  Paulist  Father’s  Church  in  Fifty- 
ninth  Street,  filling,  as  they  did,  the  wide 
sidewalks  up  and  down  and  westward  for  at 
least  two  blocks. 

The  second  scene  was  equally  striking,  and 
stretched  itself  along  the  boulevard :  wheels 
mounted  with  men  and  women,  boys  and 
girls,  grey  hairs  and  giddiness,  high  and  low, 
black  and  white,  singly  or  in  groups,  tandem 
or  abreast,  a  motley,  moving  multitude,  intent 
on  a  day  of  pleasure,  apparently'as  heedless  of 
the  Fourth  Commandment  as  of  the  dust  cast 
up  by  their  wheels.  But  perhaps  they  are 
only  preparing  to  answer  the  bugle  call  of 
some  charitable  expounder  of  Sunday  ethics 
for  a  Sacred  Bicycle  Parade — an  immense 
affair  for  a  summer  Sunday  in  New  York. 

Your  correspondent  sought  for  a  Protestant 
Sunday-school,  but  found  none  in  that  sec¬ 
tion,  so  he  followed  a  crowd  of  children  and 
older  folks,  and  found  himself  at  10  o’clock 
Maes  in  a  Roman  Catholic  Chapel.  There 
were  not  lees  than  500  persons  present ;  every 
seat  was  taken,  and  many  had  to  stand  up. 
The  congregation  bad  in  it  many  women  and 
many  children,  also  not  a  few  young  men, 
and  it  should  have  been  encouraging  to  the 
minister  to  see  so  many  of  the  lambs  of  bis 
flock  in  the  bouse  of  worship. 

At  11  o’clock  the  writer  was  one  of  200 
gathered  in  the  front  part  of  Rutger’s  River¬ 
side  Church  to  bear  President  Patton  preach. 
In  a  gallery  at  the  rear  of  the  church  were 
sixty  or  more  children  from  a  neighboring 
charitable  institution,  the  only  children  in 
the  bouse.  The  preacher  spoke  in  a  conversa¬ 
tional  tone;  bis  text  was,  “As  a  man  tbink- 
eth  in  his  heart,  so  is  he” ;  the  sermon  was 
purely  metaphysical,  a  stimulant  to  those  who 
could  bear  it,  an  irritant  to  those  who  could 
not. 

In  the  afternoon  Dr.  Pentecost  was  heard, 
and  preached  a  very  practical  sermon  to  a 
floorful  of  adults,  from  the  theme.  Going  On, 
supposing  Jesus  to  be  with  us.  We  should  be 
certain  Jesus  is  with  us  when  we  start.  At 
night  we  should  ascertain  if  He  is  with  us  or 
not ;  if  not,  we  will  find  Him  where  we  left 
Him,  were  points  that  went  deep  into  the 
hearts  of  the  hearers. 

Dr.  Pierson  preached  at  night  to  a  large 
audience  of  adults,  including  your  correspond¬ 
ent.  His  exposition  of  Isaiah  vi  ,  revealing 
the  secrets  cf  Christian  service,  was  eagerly 
received  by  the  people. 

These  three  able  sermons  were  links  of  a 
chain,  each  of  special  value :  the  first  dealt 
search  ingly  with  the  inner  life,  the  second 
■ympathetically  with  the  ordinary  every  day 


ife,  and  the  third  had  regard  to  the  minis¬ 
terial  life.  There  was  an  orderly  progression 
in  the  series,  each  adding  to  the  other,  and 
together  making  this  summer  Sabbath  in 
New  York  one  of  rich  blessing  to  the  writer. 
Nevertheless,  the  question  suggested  recently 
by  one  of  your  correspondents,  how  to  get  the 
Protestants  remaining  in  the  city  to  attend 
church  in  the  summer  as  do  the  Roman  Cath¬ 
olics,  was  impressed  very  painfully  upon  me, 
and  with  it  another  problem,  not  less  serious, 
bow  to  get  our  children  back  in  their  places 
in  the  church  service.  Only  those  in  the 
work  can  fully  appreciate  the  gravity  of  the 
situation,  and  theirs  it  is,  by  God’s  help,  to 
devise  the  remedies. 


AN  APPROPRIATE  APPEAL. 

The  call  to  “the  Christian  Citizens  of  the 
United  States,”  issued  by  the  Ministers’  Meet¬ 
ing,  presided  over  by  Mr.  Dwight  L.  Moody 
at  Chicago  on  Sept.  21st,  is  certainly  a  most 
timely  and  appropriate  one. 

It  is  addressed  to  “Fellow-citizens  of  every 
religious  and  political  creed,”  and  urges  upon 
every  one  throughout  the  land,  “irrespective 
of  denominational  or  political  affiliations,”  to 
observe  Thursday,  the  8th  of  October  next, 
as  a  day  of  prayer  for  our  country  in  an  hour 
of  great  peril. 

Four  objects  for  our  earnest  prayers  are 
specifically  set  forth.  And  surely  every  lively 
Christian,  young  or  old,  can  heartily  join  in 
each  one  of  them,  no  matter  what  his  or  her 
private  opinions  upon  the  merits  of  questions 
now  in  controversy.  We  are  urged  to  pray  to 
a  Heavenly  Father  (1st)  that  He  will  “allay 
passion,”  (2nd)tbat  He  will  “strengthen  faith,” 
(3rd)  that  He  will  “impart  wisdom,”  and  (4th) 
that  He  will  “forgive  our  iniquities.” 

One  week  hence  can  we  not  gather  in  our 
places  of  worship  (upon  the  Wednesday  eve¬ 
ning  before  the  8tb  inst. ,  if  not  convenient  to 
do  so  on  the  very  day)  and  present  our  re¬ 
quests  to  the  throne  on  high  for  a  special 
blessing  upon  our  country  in  the  midst  of  a 
great  political  campaign?  We  have  a  right  to 
do  this  1  Let  all  Christians  stand  for  their 
rights  at  such  a  time  as  this,  and  be  jealous 
of  their  privileges.  Let  us  “take  heaven  by 
force”  1  W.  S.  Q. 


LOYAL  CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVORKRS.* 

The  Christian  Endeavor  movement  empba 
sizes  denominational  loyalty.  As  a  result, 
our  Presbyterian  young  people  are  more  de 
voted  to  their  mother  Church  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  The  action  of  the  Presbyterian  rally  at 
the  Washington  Convention,  looking  toward 
a  thank  offering  of  25  cents  from  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society  in  the 
United  States,  is  a  sort  of  first  fruit  of  this 
good  seed  of  loyalty.  This  offering  is  to  be 
sent  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Home  Mission 
Board  to  help  pay  the  crushing  debt. 

The  movement  has  been  thoroughly  organ¬ 
ized  by  the  Rev.  Robert  J.  Service,  D  D. , 
Chairman  of  the  Committee,  having  it  in 
hand.  In  every  State  and  territory  the  word 
is  being  passed  along :  Now  for  the  twenty- 
five  cent  Home  Mission  Thank-offering.  Many 
Presbyteries  are  approving  and  encouraging 
the  movement.  It  is  hoped  that  every  Synod 
in  the  land  will  place  its  seal  of  approval  on 
the  effort.  The  Committee  confidently  ex 
pect  that  between  fifty  and  seventy-five  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  will  be  turned  into  the  treasury 
of  the  Board  by  the  willing  hands  and  grate¬ 
ful  hearts  of  our  devoted  young  people. 

Let  every  pastor  and  elder  encourage  the 
good  work.  It  is  one  of  the  signs  proving 
that  the  morning  cometh.  Within  the  next 
month  the  good  work  should  be  accomplished. 

J.  M.  Patterson. 

Detroit,  Micu„  ^i>t.  S3, 1886. 
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Saxonhukst.  a  Story  of  the  Old  World  and 
the  New.  By  D.  C.  Eddy,  D.D.  Phila 
delphia :  American  Baptist  Publication  So¬ 
ciety.  Illustrated.  1896.  $  1.50 

The  story  opens  in  the  troublous  times  of 
the  latter  half  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I., 
whose  loyal  and  devoted  servant  was  the  good 
Earl  of  Dorset,  living  at  Sazonhurst.  The 
beautiful  castle  has  now  only  a  tower  and  a 
part  of  a  wall  remaining,  but  then  it  was  one 
of  the  richest  castles  of  England.  Here  lived 
the  Earl,  bis  wife  and  daughter,  and  bis 
ward,  a  youth  of  great  promise,  whose  educa 
tion  he  superintended  with  as  much  interest 
as  if  he  were  bis  son.  The  young  man  chose 
the  profession  of  law ;  for  friends  be  had  such 
men  as  Roger  Williams,  Winthrop,  and  Mil- 
ton,  and  it  was  not  surprising  that  his  guar¬ 
dian’s  views  were  not  hie.  Therefore  he  de¬ 
cided  to  follow  Williams  and  Winthrop  to  the 
New  World,  where  he  took  an  active  part  in 
forming  the  government  of  the  colony  of 
Massachusetts.  Having  much  sympathy  for 
Roger  Williams,  he  followed  him  to  Salem, 
and  later,  when  the  legal  title  to  the  land  he 
had  bought  of  the  Indians  of  Rhode  Island 
was  disputed,  our  young  lawyer  returned  to 
England  and  was  able  to  get  the  title  cleared 
according  to  English  law.  Much  of  the  book 
is  taken  up  with  the  story  of  Roger  Williams’s 
gentle  deeds  and  Cbristlike  character,  so 
different  from  the  stern,  yet  noble  and  upright 
Winthrop.  We  follow  our  hero  through  the 
Revolution  of  1688,  and  return  with  him  to  his 
new  home  in  Salem,  Mass  ,  where  we  leave 
him  peacefully  enjoying  the  sunset  of  his  life. 
The  story,  though  rather  long,  is  a  good  book 
to  put  in  the  hands  of  young  people. 

Jeanne  D’Arc:  Her  Life  and  Death.  By 
Mrs  Olipbant.  Heroes  of  the  Nations 
Seiies.  Illustrated.  New  York:  O.  P. 
Pf'itnam’s  Sons.  1896. 

The  life  of  a  simple  peasant  maiden  in  the 
troubled  times  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
of  bow  her  innocent  faith  and  love  of  country 
led  her  to  devote  all  her  powers  to  deliver 
France  from  ruin,  is  precisely  the  subject  for 
Mrs.  Oliphant,  and  she  treats  it  with  all  the 
charm  and  interest  of  her  novels.-  In  describ¬ 
ing  the  events  that  led  to  the  sacrifice  of  all 
sense  of  gratitude  to  Jeanne  in  the  heart  of 
France,  who,  when  her  great  work  was  done, 
delivered  her  into  the  bands  of  her  enemies, 
no  one  lifting  a  band  to  prevent  her  being 
burned  as  a  witch,  the  author’s  sympathy 
overflows.  The  chroniclers  and  historians  of 
the  time  are  most  faithfully  followed,  show¬ 
ing  that  many,  though  blinded  by  supersti¬ 
tion,  knew  how  unjust  was  the  sentence. 
The  book  is  furnished  with  maps  and  index. 

Jersey  Street  and  Jersey  Lane.  Urban  and 
Suburban  Sketches.  By  H.  C.  Bunner. 
Illustrated  by  A.  B.  Frost,  B  West 
Clinedienst,  Irving  R.  Wiles,  and  Kenneth 
Fra/.ier.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons.  1896.  $1  25. 

These  six  sketches  of  rambles  in  and  out  of 
town,  some  of  them  recollections  of  the  past 
compared  with  the  present,  and  one  of  them 
a  etory  of  settlers  in  the  West,  made  their  first 
appearance  in  Scribner’s  Magazine.  Now 
bound  in  a  volume  of  convenient  size,  a  quaint 
sign  post  design  on  the  cover,  it  makes  a 
delightful  book  for  loud  reading,  or  for  the 
amusement  of  a  lonely  hour.  One  seems  to 


have  walked  along  the  “Path’*  to  the  town, 
and  is  glad  to  be  reminded  of  the  story  of  its 
slow  but  sure  growth  under  the  footsteps  of 
the  children,  men,  and  women,  to  have  ram¬ 
bled  from  “Tiemans  to  Tubby  Hook,”  to  have 
gone  with  those  who  were  seeking  for  the  “Lost 
Child.”  The  little  volume  worthily  preserves 
its  writer’s  fame,  and  makes  keen  our  sense 
of  his  too  early  loss. 

Spring  Notes  prom  Tennessee.  By  Bradford 
Torrey.  Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  and 
Company.  1896.  $1.25. 

So  thoroughly  does  the  writer  of  these 
papers  enjoy  nature  and  all  her  works  in 
their  many  forms,  that  one  is  made  to  enjoy 
with  him  his  vacation  in  the  southern  moun¬ 
tains.  Travelling  in  electric  care,  carriages, 
or  on  foot,  through  rain  and  mist  or  broiling 
sun,  in  the  woods,  hillsides,  or  mountain  tops, 
the  coloring,  the  foliage,  and  the  plumage 
and  voices  of  birds,  all  make  a  vivid  impres¬ 
sion,  and  are  most  charmingly  described.  The 
little  volume  will  help  to  open  the  reader’s 
eyes  to  the  beauties,  not  only  of  the  Tennessee 
Mountains,  but  of  others  nearer  home.  There 
is  a  paper  on  Some  Tennessee  Bird  Notes,  and 
a  list  of  birds  which  has  more  than  ephemeral 
interest.  The  book  is  completed,  by  an  index. 


BOOK  NOTES. 

Prof.  Qeorge  M.  Post,  M.  D. ,  of  the  Syrian 
Protestant  College,  Beirut,  Syria,  has  been 
engaged  for  over  a  dozen  years  in  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  a  Flora  ,of  Syria,  Palestine,  and 
Sinai.  The  work  is  now  ready  for  issue.  It 
consists  of  920  pages,  with  a  description  of 
all  the  Pbaenogamous  plants,  and  the  Aoro- 
gens,  of  the  district  extending  from  the  Tau¬ 
rus  to  Ras  Muhammad,  and  from  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  to  the  borders  of  the  Syrian  and  Ara¬ 
bian  Desert.  It  embraces  126  orders,  850 
genera,  and  8,416  species,  many  of  the  latter, 
as  well  as  numerous  varieties,  being  new  to 
science.  It  is  illustrated  by  445  wood  outs, 
and  a  colored  map,  showing  the  botanical  re¬ 
gions  of  the  district  covered.  It  contains  a 
general  analytical  key  to  all  the  orders,  and 
special  keys  to  the  larger  tribes  and  genera. 
Much  labor  has  been  expended  on  these  keys, 
and  it  is  hoped  that,  by  their  means,  the  use¬ 
fulness  of  the  book  will  be  greatly  increased, 
especially  for  students  and  travellers.  Those 
Scriptural  plants  which  can  be  identified  with 
any  degree  of  certainty  are  noted  in  the  text. 
The  Arabic  names,  even  the  most  trivial,  have 
been  carefully  collected.  Only  a  small  edition 
is  printed,  and  the  book  can  only  be  obtained 
at  the  price  of  one  guinea  sent  to  Professor 
Post. 

Children,  and  mothers  who  are  in  sympathy 
with  their  past  childhood,  will  heartily  ap¬ 
prove  of  the  writer  who  asserts  that  “there 
are  no  ‘growing  pains’,”  but  that  every  pain 
felt  by  a  child  demands  investigation.  This 
is  what  Miss.  E.  Marguerite  Lindley  says  in 
her  excellent  work  on  Health  in  the  Home. 
Mies  Lindley  is  favorably  known  to  an  ever 
increasing  circle  of  women  who  have  been 
taught  by  her  how  to  take  exercise  in  a  way 
that  shall  conduce  to  health  and  to  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  youth 'ul  vigor.  To  those  women 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  recommend  this 
book ;  indeed  it  was  at  the  urgent  request  of 
many  of  them  that  it  was  written.  The  vol 
ume  is  justly  described  on  the  title  page  as  a 
practical  work  on  the  promotion  and  preserva¬ 
tion  of  health,  with  illustrated  prescriptions 
of  Swedish  gymnastic  exercise  for  home  and 
club  practice.  There  is  not  a  word  in  the 
book  that  a  physician  would  disapprove  of. 
nothing  that  trespasses  upon  his  place  and 
work,  but  advice  and  directions  which,  if 
followed,  would  render  the  physician’s  work  i 
more  hopeful  when  it  comes  to  be  needed.  I 


The  chapters  on  Exercise  for  Children  and 
Exercise  for  Home  Practice  for  Adults  are 
particularly  good,  but  hardly  more  valuable 
than  those  on  the  early  life  and  training  of 
children,  on  special  functions  of  the  body,  on 
massage,  bicycling,  baths,  the  regulation  of 
fiesh,  the  care  of  the  hair  and  complexion,  the 
infiuence  of  dress  on  'mind  and  health,  or 
those  on  emergency  work  and  home  nursing. 
Miss  Lindley  writes  gracefully  and  with  dig¬ 
nity.  (Published  by  the  Author,  Murray  Hill 
Hotel. ) 

The  Oxford  University  Press  has  established 
a  branch  in  this  country,  and  its  first  output 
is  the  new  copyright  edition  of  the  Sunday- 
School  Teacher’s  Bible.  It  appears  to  be  alto¬ 
gether  the  most  satisfactory  of  Teachers’ 
Bibles,  for  the  type  is  unusually  large  and 
clear  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  volume, 
being  printed  on  specially-made  India  paper; 
and  the  “helps”  are  particularly  good  and 
up  to  date.  Among  other  features,  we  ob¬ 
serve  a  brief  summary  of  the  books  of  the 
Apocrypha,  chapters  on  versions  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  and  an  index  of  obsolete  or  ambiguous 
words  in  the  Authorized  Version,  with  one 
hundred  and  twenty-four  page  plates,  repro¬ 
ducing  ancient  monuments,  inscriptions,  and 
specimen  pages  of  early  versions  with  full  ex¬ 
planations.  The  chapters  on  authenticity, 
chronology,  etc.,  represent  the  usual  con¬ 
servative  views.  (Henry  Frowde.) 

The  Scribners  continue  their  new  edition  of 
the  complete  works  of  Eugene  Field  by  the 
issue  of  three  volumes :  The  Holy  Cross  and 
Other  Tales,  Second  Book  of  Tales,  and  Songs 
and  Other  Ferae.  To  the  first  of  these  vol¬ 
umes,  as  originally  issued,  five  tales  have  been 
added :  The  Platonic  Baescon,  Hawaiian  Folk 
Tales,  Lute  Baker  and  His  Wife  Em,  Joel’s 
Talk  with  Santa  Claus,  and  The  Lonesome 
Little  Shoe.  The  stories  composing  the  second 
are  mostly  from  material  unpublished  in  book 
form  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Field’s  death.  The 
same  is  to  be  said  of  the  volume  of  poems. 
The  three  volumes  are  a  striking  combination 
of  the  humor,  keenness,  sympathy,  pathos, 
the  tender  love  for  little  children  and  for 
old  folk  and  for  birds  and  beasts  and  fiowers 
and  b  oks  that  together  made  their  writer 
more  dear  to  the  hearts  of  his  readers  than 
many  another  perhaps  more  gifted  than  he, 
and  builded  for  him  on  these  ephemeral  trifies 
a  name  that  will  long  abide. 

Mr.  O.  A.  Henty  begins  this  season’s  work 
with  Agincourt,  a  tale  of  the  White  ‘  Hoods  of 
Paris  The  story  gives  a  good  idea  of  the 
time  of  civil  war  in  France,  which  led  to  the 
English  victory  at  Agincourt.  The  factions  of 
Burgundy  and  Orleans  were  at  variance,  and 
the  Butchers’  Guild  of  Paris,  wearing  white 
hoods  as  a  uniform,  captured  the  city  of  Paris, 
pretending  to  side  with  Burgundy,  and  car¬ 
ried  on  a  sort  of  reign  of  terror  on  their  own 
account.  The  ladies  of  Villeroy,  while  their 
lord  is  in  England,  are  held  as  hostages  by  the 
King  of  France.  They  have  a  page  who  shows 
wonderful  bravery,  and  hie  career  is  followed 
through  the  battle  nt  Agincourt  to  a  happy 
ending.  There  are  twelve  illustrations  by 

Paget. - On  the  Irrawaddy,  a  etory  of  the 

first  Burmese  War,  also  by  Mr.  Henty,  changes 
the  scene  of  warfare  to  the  tropics.  The  de¬ 
scriptions  are  vivid,  and  the  story  instruc¬ 
tive. - With  Cochrane  the  Dauntless  is  a  tale 

of  the  exploits  of  Lord  Cochrane  in  South 
American  waters.  Mr.  Henty’s  hero  in  the 
present  case  is  a  young  midshipman  who,  in 
the  war  between  Chile  and  Peru  passes  through 
many  exciting  adventures  with  pluck  and 
courage.  (Scribners.  $1  50.) 

George  Fox,  by  Thomas  Hodgkin,  D.C.L., 
is  a  little  volume  in  the  Leaders  of  Religion 
Series,  compiled  from  the  manuscript  of  Fox’s 
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journal,  with  the  addition  of  aome  letters  un¬ 
til  now  unpuhlished,  and  material  from  vari 
ouB  other  sources.  It  is  an  interesting  and 
truthful  account  of  the  work  and  place  in  his 
tory  of  the  founder  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company.  $1.) 

Another  volume  in  the  Library  Edition  of 
Maik  Twain’s  woiks  is  Life  on  the  Mississippi, 
one  of  the  most  characteristic  and  interesting 
of  Mr.  Clemens’s  writings.  The  picture  of 
life  on  the  great  river  as  be  saw  it  in  his  boy¬ 
hood  as  “cub  pilot,”  the  days  when  the  great 
steamboats  plied  the  river  and  afforded  abund 
ant  adventure  of  a  very  thrilling  kind,  besides 
creating  a  form  of  social  life  all  their  own, 
the  picture  of  the  social  life  along  the  river 
banks— all  this  is  painted  with  the  freedom, 
interpretation,  humor,  and  pathos  which  are 
the  author’s  own.  The  volume  is  fully  illus¬ 
trated.  (Harper.  §1  75  ) 

The  last  of  the  four  little  monographs  on 
American  Summer  Resorts  promised  for  this 
season  is  Lenox,  by  George  A.  Hibbard,  illus¬ 
trated  by  W.  S.  Vanderbilt  Allen.  There  is 
a  peculiar  charm  about  the  Berkshires  which 
Mr.  Hibbard  has  admirably  succeeded  in  pre 
senting.  Like  the  others  of  this  seiies,  it 
combines  guide-book  and  literature  in  a  very 
satisfactory  way.  (Scribner.  75  cents.) 

It  was  with  That  Lass  of  Lowrie's  that  Mrs. 
Frances  Hodgson  Burnett  leaped  into  fame. 
Issued  in  the  new  edition  of  her  works,  it 
shows  itself  not  to  have  lost  any  of  the 
strength,  vigor,  individuality  and  intense 
sympathy  which  won  for  it  its  early  reputa¬ 
tion.  The  dress  of  this  new  series  is  quite 
striking,  with  its  green  and  white  striped 
cover  and  gilt  escutcheon.  (Scribner.  $1.25.) 

There  is  no  particular  reason  why  J.  S. 
Fletcher  should  have  given  the  name.  At  the 
Gate  of  the  Fold,  to  his  pretty  story  of  life 
in  the  English  North  Country,  but  neither  is 
there  any  reason  why  he  should  not.  The 
story  is  a  well  and  simply  told  tale  of  the  love 
of  two  men  for  one  girl,  and  the  author  has 
found  no  necessity  for  heroics  nor  for  dark 
suggestions  of  wickedness  in  the  telling  of  it. 
For  that  we  thank  him.  It  is  a  right  whole¬ 
some,  honest  story.  (Macmillan.  $1.25.) 

Through  Swamp  and  Glade  is  a  stirring  tale  of 
the  Seminole  war,  by  Kirk  Monroe.  Coaooo- 
cbee,  the  Seminole  chief,  is  its  hero,  and  in 
his  adventures  the  young  reader  has  in  inter 
esting  form  the  story  of  the  wrong  done  to 
the  Florida  Indians  by  the  new  settlers  from 
the  United  States,  which  brought  on  the  long 
struggle  with  the  Seminoles.  The  tale  is 
carried  on  to  the  treaty  of  peace  made  with 
the  Indians  by  General  Worth.  The  illustra¬ 
tions  are  by  Victor  Perard.  (Scribners.  $1.25). 

The  Logjyf  a  Privateer’s  Man,  by  Harry  Col- 
lingwood,  is  a  story  of  the  Napoleonic  wars, 
when  many  privateers  were  fitted  out  by  Eng¬ 
land  to  destroy  French  merchant  vessels.  Tne 
story  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the  fierce  sea 
fights,  in  the  words  of  the  second  mate,  whose 
Valiant  deeoB  gaiued  him  later  a  high  place  in 
the  British  navy.  The  book  is  illustrated  by 
W.  Rainy.  (Scribners.  $1.50.) 

Camps,  Quarters,  and  Casual  Places,  by 
Arohioald  Forbes,  LL  D.,  is  a  collection  of 
sketches,  scenes,  and  stories  of  travel  in  war 
and  peace.  These  are  in  the  bright  and 
graphic  style  of  the  best  of  special  correspond 
eniB,  and  with  a  touch  of  pathos  and  of_humor 
as  well.  (Macmillan.  $1  75  ) 

Love  in  Old  Cloathes,  and  Other  Stories,  by  H. 
C.  Bunner,  with  twelve  full  page  illustra¬ 
tions,  consists  of  seven  bright  stories  collected 
from  the  pages  of  Scribner’s  Magazine  for  the 
past  year.  They  make  a  gay  appearance  in 
their  red  cloth  binding,  but  their  brightness 
only  makes  deeper  the  regret  that  we  shall 


have  no  more  of  their  author’s  work.  (Scrib 
ner.  $1  50.) 

The  latest  editions  of  the  Oxford  Bible  for 
Teachers  contain  an  interesting  series  of 
plates  illustrating  Biblical  versions  and  an 
tiquities,  and  of  great  interest  and  value 
They  have  now  been  bound  separately  and 
issued  under  the  title,  Bible  Illustrations,  by 
the  American  agent  of  the  publishing  house 
of  the  University  of  Oxford.  (Henry  Fro wde  ) 

The  latest  of  the  series  of  small  tracts  issued 
under  the  general  title.  Little  Journeys  to  the 
Homes  of  American  Authors,  is  Audubon,  by 
Parke  Godwin,  originally  written  for  Put 
nam’s  Homes  of  American  Authors.  It  con¬ 
tains  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  career  of 
this  great  naturalist.  (Putnam.  Scents.) 


BOOK  NOTES. 

i  A  remarkably  interesting  incident  of  the 
Caucasus  is  translated  from  the  Russian  by 
Isabel  F.  Hapgood  in  the  October  St.  Nicholas, 
under  the  title.  The  Kind-Hearted  Bear.  It 
reads  like  a  fairy  tale,  but  is  true.  *  More 
Gobolinas”  are  given  by  Ruth  McEnery  Stuart 
and  Albert  Bigelow  Paine,  and  areas  amusing 
as  those  of  last  month.  If  a  criticism  could 
be  made  of  a  magazine  which  comes  nearer 
to  perfection  than  any  other,  it  would  take 
the  form  of  a  word  of  caution  against  giving 
too  much  prominence  to  the  grotesque.  It  is 
surely  good  for  the  children  to  laugn,  and  fur 
the  grown-ups  to  laugh  with  them,  as  they 
surely  must  over  the  nonsense  verses  and 
absurd  piutures  which  are  so  ably  done  in 
this  magazine,  but  those  who  know  children 
best,  know  that  there  is  for  many  of  them  an 
element  of  danger  in  this  sort  of  fun. 

When  Dr.  Philip  S.  Muxon  speaks,  it  is 
always  worth  while  to  listen.  He  speaks 
in  the  Biblical  World  tor  September  on  the 
suojeot,  How  Should  the  Bible  be  Studied 
in  me  Sunday-school?  His  poi  ts  are  that  the 
various  books  should  be  studied  as  literature, 
that  the  Bible  “should  be  studied  in  the  light 
of  the  fundamental  truth  that  it  is  the 
product  and  the  record  of  an  historic  develop¬ 
ment,  through  which  has  come  a  divine  reve 
lation” ;  that  it  should  be  studed  “with  the 
resolute  purpose  to  discriminate  between  tbe 
«'ssential  and  tbe  incidental” ;  that  the  motive 
of  Its  study  should  be  to  find  a  rational  basis 
of  religious  faith  and  a  trustworthy  guide  of 
daily  conduct.  (University  of  Chicago  ) 

Tbe  Missionary  Review  tor  October  opens 
with  an  euitorial  rketi  h  of  William  £.  Oouge, 
One  of  the  Promoters  of  Missions,  based  on  tbe 
Memorials  of  tbe  elder  Mr.  Dodge,  written  by 
tbe  Rev.  D.  Stuart  Dodge,  and  included  in 
the  American  Reformers  Series.  A  portrait 
accompanies  the  article,  which  is  highly  in 
teresting.  Persia,  Mesopotamia,  Malabar,  In¬ 
dia,  Korea,  Turkey,  Arabia,  Russia,  Siberia, 
Jerusalem,  furnish  topics  for  articles  of  mis¬ 
sionary  interest.  (Funk  and  Wagnalls. ) 

A  short  story  of  the  life  of  Benjamin  Frank¬ 
lin  is  begun  by  George  C.  Lay  in  the  October 
Godey.  it  is  fully  illustrated  with  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  interesting  old  prints  and  other 
drawings.  Alice  Severance  gives  a  sketch  of 
tbe  work  of  Miss  Bessie  Potter,  Sculptress. 
A  striking  paper  is  Lida  Rose  McCabe’s  de¬ 
scription  of  tbe  Oberlin-Wellington  Rescue, 
an  incident  in  tbe  anti-«laveiy  strugale.  This, 
too,  is  illustrated  from  portraits  and  old 
prints.  Marmaduke  Humphrey  contributes 
an  article  on  The  Campaign  in  Cartoon. 

The  eventful  history  of  the  Comstock  Lode 
and  the  Sutro  Tunnel  are  told  in  an  illustrated 
I  article  on  Nevada  Silver  which  Coarles  How¬ 
ard  Hhinn  contributes  to  Appleton’s  Popular 
Science  Monthly  for  October.  Other  articles  of 
special  interest  are  a  defence  of  tbe  Metric 
System,  by  Prof.  T.  C.  Mendenhall,  and  a 
striking  study  of  The  Educative  Value  of 
Children’s  Questions,  by  Mr.  Henry  L.  Clapp. 

G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons  make  tbe  following 
preliminary  announcements  of  publications  in 
the  line  of  tbe  history  and  biography ;  The 
Historical  Development  of  Modern  Europe,  by 
Prof.  Cbailes  M  Andrews;  The  Nicaragua 
Canal  and  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  by  Prof. 
Lindsley  M.  Kearsey ;  the  fifth  volume  of  Mr. 
Traill’s  History  of  Social  Life  in  England, 
from  tbe  Acetssion  of  George  I.  to  the  Battle 
of  Waterloo ;  tbe  eighth  volume  of  tbe  writ¬ 
ings  of  Thomas  Jtfferson,  edited  by  Paul  L. 
Ford,  and  tbe  fourth  of  the  Life  and  Corre¬ 
spondence  of  Rufus  King ;  the  Story  of  Bohe¬ 


mia,  by  C.  Edmund  Maurice;  the  Story  of 
Canada,  by  J  G  Bourinot ;  tbe  Story  of  the 
Balkan,  by  W.  Miller. 

Professor  John  C.  van  Dyke  has  edited  a 
collection  of  twenty  biographical  and  crit  cal 
monographs  on  tbe  most  famous  of  modern 
French  painters,  written  by  their  American 
pupils  and  admirers  The  book  will  be  called 
Modern  Fren  h  Masteis,  and  will  contain  a 
great  number  of  i  lustrations  of  the  beet  work 
of  the  great  French  painters.  The  Century 
Company  are  the  publishers,  and  they  will  also 
publish  in  book  form,  with  all  of  the  original 
illustrations,  Mr  John  La  Farge’s  Artist’s 
Letters  from  Japan,  which  were  printed  in 
the  Century  Magazine  several  years  ago.  They 
further  announce  a  new  and  popular  edition  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt’s  Ranch  Life  and  the 
Hunting  Trail,  with  all  of  the  original  illustra¬ 
tions  by  Trederic  Remington. 

To  their  fine,  illu8trat<id  edition  of  Irving’s 
Tales  of  a  Traveller,  published  last  year,  the 
Putnams  will  this  year  add  Irving’s  Brace- 
bridge  Hall.  Like  the  former  work,  it  will  be 
embellished  with  borders  printed  in  colors, 
and  photogravure  illustrations  by  a  number  of 
well  known  artists.  Tbe  work  will  be  in  two 
beautifully  bound  octavo  volumes.  Tbe  same 
firm  will  publish  Edmondo  de  Amicis’s  Con¬ 
stantinople  in  what  they  call  the  Stamboul 
Edition,  uniform  with  their  illustrated  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  same  author’s  Holland  and  Spain. 
A  third  finely  illustrated  book  for  tbe  holi¬ 
days  will  be  the  third  edition  of  John  Dan¬ 
nie’s  Rome  of  To  Day  and  Yesterday,  with 
maps,  plans,  and  62  full  page  illustrations 
from  Roman  photographs. 

Brentano’s  are  about  to  publish  a  volume  of 
devotional  reanings  for  every  day  of  the  year 
designed  to  satisfy  a  need  that  is  felt  among 
spiritually  minded  Israelites.  Tbe  title  of  tbe 
book  is  Sun  and  Shield,  and  its  author  is  Dr. 
Gustav  Gottheil,  tbe  senior  rabbi  of  Temple 
Emanu  el,  in  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
There  are  366  readings.  ’These  are  divided 
into  twelve  sections,  or  books,  to  accord  with 
the  months  of  the  year,  and  placed  in  the 
order,  to  correspond  with  tbe  Jewish  church 
year. 

Among  the  fall  announcement  of  Thomas 
Y.  Crowell  and  Company  are  the  following 
illustrated  gift  books:  Rustic  Life  in  France, 
from  tbe  French  of  Andie  Theuiiet,  by  Helen 
B.  Doyle  ;  Browning’s  Saul ;  Famous  American 
Actors  of  To  Day.  by  F.  E.  McK^  and  Charles 
E.  L.  Wingate:  Shakespeare’s  Heroes  on  the 
Stage,  by  C.  E.  L.  Wingate;  Pierre  Loti’s  An 
Iceland  Fibherman,  translated  by  Mrs.  J.  M. 
Lancaster;  and  tbe  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khay¬ 
yam.  Tbe  firm  also  announce  a  number  of 
classics:  Cooper,  Browni''g,  Don  Quixote,  and 
others,  and  a  number  of  new  religious  books 
and  books  for  young  people. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Charles  Scribner'.s  Sons:  Love  in  Old  Cloathes;  H. 

C.  Bunner. - At  Agincourt;  G.  A.  llenty. - With 

Cochrane  the  Dauntless;  The  Same. - Through 

Swamp  and  Glade;  The  Same. - On  the  Irrawaddy; 

The  Same - The  Log  of  a  Privateersman;  Harry 

Collingwood. 

Harper  and  Brothers:  Constitutional  History  of 
the  United  Sfates.  Volume  II.:  George  'Ticknor 
Curtis. - Rick  Dale:  Kirk  Monroe. - The  Ele¬ 

mentary  Study  of  English;  William  .1.  Rolfe. 

Macmillan  and  Company:  The  Law  of  Civiliza¬ 
tion  and  Decay;  Brooks  Adams. - Camps,  Quar¬ 
ters  and  Ca.sual  Places;  Archibald  F’orbes. - The 

Moilern  Reader’s  Bible:  The  Exotliis;  Richard  G. 

Moulton. - Sir  George  Tressady;  Mrs.  Humphrey 

Ward. 

Longmans,  Green  and  Company:  The  Violet; 
Julia  Magruder. 

Banks  and  Brothers;  How  Successful  Lawyers 
Were  Educated;  George  A.  Macdonald. 

American  Book  Company:  Second  Year  in  French; 
L.  C.  Syms.— Homer's  Iliad.  Books  1.,  VI.,  XXII., 

XXIV.;  Alexander  Pope. - The  Princess;  Alfred, 

Lord  Tennyson. - The  Autobiography  of  Benja¬ 
min  Franklin - l.iegends  of  the  .Middle  Ages;  H. 

A.  Grueber. - The  Story  of  Greece;  The  Same. 

Ginn  and  Company.  Boston:  A  Practical  Arith¬ 
metic;  G.  A.  Wentworth. 

American  Baptist  Publication  Society:  The  De¬ 
velopment  of  Doctrine  in  the  Epistles;  C.  R.  Hen¬ 
derson. 

Thomas  Nelson  and  Sons:  The  Illustrated  New 
Testament. 

American  Tract  Society:  Working  for  Jesus;  J. 
A.  K.  Dickson. 


PEKIODICALS. 

For  SeptemlK‘r:  Biblical  W'orld;  Globe. 

F'or  October:  Atlantic:  Harper’s;  Scribner’s;  Cen¬ 
tury;  Sd.  Nicholas:  Missionary  Review;  Arena; 
Augslmrg  Sunday  School  'Teacher;  Sailoi’s  Maga¬ 
zine. 
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THE  SUPREME  APOLOGETIC. 

By  Kev.  H.  K.  BenlinKer. 

Nineteen  centuries  have  almost  closed  since 
He  who  was  and  is  the  historic  Christ  lived 
His  1  fe  of  simplicity  and  obscurity.  Around 
the  feet  of  Jesus  has  been  waged  the  battle  of 
the  Bchosls.  Men  have  asked  and  are  still 
asking,  "Is  this  man  Jesus  who  lived  the  life 
of  a  Jewish  peasant  and  died  a  death  of  igno 
miny  upon  a  cross  of  shame,  the  final  utter¬ 
ance  of  God  to  man?  Is  He  the  divine  voice 
trumpeting  salvation  throughout  the  ages?” 
New  apologetics  clothed  in  keen  and  ever 
keener  logical  forms  point  the  way  of  demon¬ 
stration  to  the  fact  of  Christ’s  divine  sonship. 
New  attacks  veiling  a  sinister  philosophy  and 
a  Gospel  of  pessimism  in  garments  of  humani- 
tarianism  and  service  attempt  the  overthrow 
of  the  finality  of  God’s  revelation  in  the  his¬ 
toric  Christ.  Weary  students  burn  out  their 
lives  in  a  yet  more  severe  taxing  of  Hebrew 
Scriptures  for  the  predicted  Messiah,  now  hid 
in  the  pictorial  rhetoric  of  prophetic  fervor, 
and  now  confused  in  the  immediate  and  re¬ 
mote  references  that  absolutely  refuse  scien¬ 
tific  statement.  Now  it  is  the  divinity  of 
Christ  from  miracles  performed— the  super- 
naturalneSs  of  His  works— and  now  again  the 
insuperable  argument  from  the  fact  of  His  res 
urreotion  and  ascension.  But  back  of  all 
these  as  the  stream  is  back  of  i’s  channel  and 
the  fountain  back  of  the  stream,  is  the  chal¬ 
lenge  of  Jesus  himself,  when  He  cries,  "Which 
of  you  convinceth  Me  of  sin?”  And  the  assur¬ 
ance  He  gives  to  the  disciples  of  John  the 
Baptist,  who  questioned  His  divinity  when  He 
says,  "Go  your  way,  and  tell  John  what  things 
ye  have  seen  and  heard;  how  that  the  blind 
see,  the  lame  walk,  the  lepers  are  cleansed, 
the  deaf  hear,  the  dead  are  raised,  to  the 
poor  the  Gospel  is  preached.”  Jesus  could 
not  have  been  divine,  the  complete  utterance 
of  the  life  of  God,  the  full  manifesta'ion  of 
the  possible  harmony  between  God  and  man, 
had  He  been  or  could  He  be  convinced  of  sin. 
Nor  could  He  be  the  utterance  of  the  Father’s 
love  had  He  been  only  negatively  holy  and 
pure  without  living  out  that  purity  and  right 
eousness  in  the  glad  giving  of  itself  for  the 
uplift  of  the  degraded  and  oppressed,  the  sal¬ 
vation.  of  sinners. 

JesuS  was  not  the  Messiah  because  the 
prophets  consciously,  definitely  pointed  to 
Him  ;  He  was  the  Messiah  because  He  ful¬ 
filled  the  spirit  both  of  the  law  and  the  pronh- 
ets.  The  passionate  longing  of  the  prophets 
was  for  the  soul  of  a  man  so  true,  so  pure,  so 
conquering  of  sin  and  temptation,  that  the 
life  of  God  might  pour  in  it  and  through  it 
His  divine  love  for  the  healing  of  the  nations, 
and  so  be  "God  with  us,”  in  our  humanity 
forevermore.  The  prophets  and  fathers  were 
long  in  their  grave  when  Jesus  came,  but  in 
that  they  had  a  vision  of  the  power  of  a  son- 
ship  that  moved  in  the  orbit  of  the  Father’s 
love  and  will  as  the  stars  move  in  their 
courses ;  they  saw  His  day  and  were  glad. 

Jesus  was  not  the  Son  of  God  with  power 
because  He  performed  miracles.  He  per¬ 
formed  miracles  because  He  was  the  Son  of 
God.  Because  Bis  life  was  in  awful  harmony 
with  the  divine.  He  held  solvent  in  His 
hands  the  principl<’s  of  the  unseen.  As  Presi¬ 
dent  Hyde  has  veil  said,  though  Nero  had  per¬ 
formed  twenty  times  the  miracles  of  Christ, 
we  would  not  be  persuaded  of  his- divinity. 
Jesus  did  not  hold  the  forces  of  nature  in 
d  irance,  commanding  them  to  exhibit  the 
glory  of  His  physical  might,  but  He  called  to 
them  by  the  might  of  Hie  love  to  assist  Him 
in  staying  disease  and  help  on  r-su’s  moral 
rerl  iim.  He  called  nature  up  into  the  king¬ 
dom  and  glorv  of  the  Spirit  just  as  the  plant 
calls  to  tins  uoil  btneatb  it  to  build  itself  up 


in  its  vegetable  life  and  be  glorified  in  its 
fiowering  beauty.  Jesus  Christ  was  not 
divine  because  He  rose  from  the  dead ;  He 
rose  from  the  dead  because  He  was  divine. 
It  was  the  might  of  His  moral  character 
aflame  with  passionate  love  for  the  perishing 
children  of  a  Heavenly  Father  that  forbade 
the  grave  to  hold  e^^en  Bis  physical  body. 
Knowing  the  character  of  the  Christ  we 
know  the  power  of  His  resurrection  from  the 
dead. 

Let  these  two  facts  remain  true,  and  all  at¬ 
tacks  on  the  divinity  of  Christ,  the  Saviour- 
ship  of  Jesus,  are  failures.  Around  the  moral 
beauty  of  the  historic  Jesus,  orthodox  and 
heterodox,  saint  and  sinner,  humble  and  wise, 
unite  to  pay  their  ardent  homage.  Voltaire 
lays  down  bis  pen,  bitter  with  satire,  over 
come  by  the  beautiful  vision  of  the  life  of 
Christ,  and  whispers:  "It  were  better  to  have 
served  Him.”  The  infidel  Strauss,  the  critic 
Renan,  the  philosopher  John  Stuart,  will  vie 
with  one  another  in  admiration  of  "the  Man.” 

This  is  the  suprome  and  final  apologetic: 
righteousness  aflame  in  service,  character 
won  only  that  its  glories  and  possibilities 
might  be  given  to  the  obaracterless,  purity 
preserved  that  the  vision  of  God  in  the  pure 
in  heart  might  be  His  to  tell  to  those  whose 
impurity  bad  clouded  their  soul’s  sight. 
Entirfi  submission  to  the  Father’s  will  of  love, 
that  through  Him  the  love  of  the  Father  might 
move  upon  the  soul  of  man  and  capture  it. 
And  so  it  happens  that  into  man’s  highest, 
purest  conceptions  of  what  God  in  humanity 
should  be,  the  Man  Jesus  enters  noislessly, 
harmoniously,  and  abides,  for  as  the  dawn 
flames  into  the  day,  so  the  moral  growth  of 
the  Christian  centuries  is  but  entering  into 
the  enlarging  vision  of  God  in  Christ. 


GOOD  PRESBYTERIAN  SOIL. 

Let  me  sound  the  praises  of  two  typical 
Presbyterian  communities  of  Western  Penn¬ 
sylvania— namely,  Brookville  and  Kittanning. 
Doubtless  some  of  the  readers  of  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  hail  from  one  or  the  other  of  these 
towns,  and  if  so,  they  are  to  be  congratulated. 

When  you  reach  Brookville,  you  will  find 
settled  snugly  among  the  hills  a  beautiful  lit¬ 
tle  town,  one  of  the  neatest,  tidiest,  beet- 
built  villages  of  8,000  souls  to  be  found 
within  the  border  of  the  old  Pennsylvania 
State.  When  you  come  to  look  around  among 
the  church  buildings,  the  finest  structure  you 
meet  will  be  the  First  Presbyterian.  Its  pas¬ 
tor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Conway,  a  born  Scotsman, 
is  now  absent,  taking  a  trip  to  bis  native  land 
for  his  health.  He  wished  to  resign,  but  his 
church  would  not  hear  of  it,  gave  him  a  six 
months’  leave  of  absence,  paid  all  bis  ex 
penses,  and  continued  his  handsome  salary 
just  as  though  he  was  at  home.  In  passing 
I  will  just  notice  that  you  may  go  into  almost 
any  thrifty  town  (and  their  name  is  legion) 
in  the  western  half  of  this  State,  and  without 
inquiry,  you  may  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
best  church  building  you  see  in  each  is  Pres* 
byteiian.  Very  good  Presbyterian  soil  is 
Pennsylvania,  or,  if  you  prefer  it,  very  good 
soil  to  grow  Presbyterians  on.  Here  in  Brook 
viUe,  as  in  many  other  communities,'  the 
wealthy  and  successful  business  men  of  the 
place  are  largely  in  that  church.  Dr.  Conway 
has  a  deep,  strong  hold  on  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  his  people,  although  his  stay  with 
them  has  not  been  long.  Just  three  hours 
after  he  accepted  the  call  to  this  people,  he 
received  a  call  and  an  offer  of  $6,000  salary 
from  a  Philadelphia  church,  but  did  not  even  i 
ask  leave  to  reconsider  bis  decision.  Like  I 


the  granite  of  his  native  hills,  no  small  matter 
will  move  him. 

After  spending  a  most  delightful  week  in 
this  thrifty  shire  town,  let  us  take  a  run  over 
to  Kittanning,  situate  on  the  clear  and  beau¬ 
tiful,  picturesque  stream,  the  Allegheny,  a 
little  less  than  fifty  miles  from  Pittsburg. 
Here  again  we  find  by  far  the  best  church 
structure  is  the  First  Presbyterian,  and  we 
have  the  pleasure  of  a  hearty  handshake  from 
its  pastor,  the  Rev.  H.  L.  Mayers.  He  has  just 
returned  from  a  five  weeks’  vacati'tn,  looking 
as  brown  as  a  berry  and  tough  as  a  cinnamon 
bear,  in  fine  fettle  to  wrestle  with  the  powers 
of  darkness  in  the  year  to  come.  A  mighty 
fighter  he  is,  too,  in  the  temperance  cause, 
though  wisely  tempering  his  zeal  with  knowl¬ 
edge.  He  has  the  good  sense  to  fully  agree 
with  our  worthy  and  long  time  friend.  Dr. 
Cuyler,  that  "prevention”  is  quite  as  large  a 
word  as  "prohibition.”  His  church  is  his¬ 
toric.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Painter  was  its 
pastor  for  forty  years.  He  was  succeeded  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  T.  D.  Ewing,  for  over  sixteen 
years.  The  present  pastor  is  near  the  end 
of  bis  sixteenth  year,  and  looks  as  though  be 
was  good  for  at  least  sixteen  more  years  of 
solid  pastoral  work.  Three  pastors  in  seventy- 
two  years  make  a  pretty  fair  record  in  this 
age  of  rapid  changes  and  short  pastorates. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Mayers  has  a  large,  prosper¬ 
ous,  and  growing  church,  and  a  grand  old 
stone  structure,  the  largest  in  the  place,  well 
covered  with  luxuriant  ivy.  Very  comforta¬ 
ble  livers  are  these  sturdy  Pennsylvania  Pres¬ 
byterians  and  they  take  good  care  of  their 
pastors,  also.  They  like  good  preaching,  and 
get  it,  too.  No  milk  and  water  sermons  for 
them. 

Kittanning  is  rich  in  reminiscences.  Aa 
early  as  1730  the  Indians  bad  a  village  here, 
and  both  the  French  and  English  governments 
turned  covetous  eyes  on  these  fair  domains. 
Here  it  was  that  the  celebrated  chief,  "Cap¬ 
tain  Jacobs,”  had  bis  headquarters.  He  it 
was  who  boasted  that  "he  could  take  any  fort 
that  would  catch  fire,”  and  said  he  would 
"make  peace  with  the  English  when  they 
learned  him  to  make  gunpowder  1” 

Not  very  far  from  here  was  the  abode  of 
the  much-dreaded  and  sanguinary  Indian 
king,  "Sbingas,”  whom  George  Washington 
called  on  in  1753,  the  same  year  he  visited 
"Aliquippa,”  the  Indian  queen,  to  whom  he 
presented  a  watch,  coat,  and  a  bottle  of 
whiskey  1 

The  first  brick  store  erected  here  in  1810  is 
still  standing,  and  a  grandson  of  its  proprie¬ 
tor  is  among  the  stirring  business  men  of  the 
place.  This  region  was  largely  settled  by 
people  of  that  wonderful  Scotch  Irish  stock 
that  has  given  to  America  so  many  admirable 
men  and  women.  The  names  of  McCullough, 
McKean,  Colwell,  Buffington. Reynolds,  Neale, 
and  many  others  of  that  ilke  show  their  an¬ 
cestry.  The  Teutonic  race  is  very  largely  rep¬ 
resented  in  all  this  region  also.  In  1827  tl  e 
first  steamboat  came  up  from  Pittsburg,  loaded 
with  goods  and  passengers.  That  event  marked 
an  epoch  in  the  history  of  Kittanning.  From 
that  day  to  this  she  has  been  prosperous. 
Just  now  politics  and  patriotism  blsze  forth 
from  every  hamlet,  hillside,  valley,  farm¬ 
house,  village,  and  city  throughout  the 
State.  Never,  since  the  day  Abraham  Lin¬ 
coln  was  nominated  for  President  of  these 
United  States,  has  there  been  so  intense  and 
unviersal  an  interest  in  the  result  of  the  pend¬ 
ing  election,  as  old  Penn  is  now  exhibiting. 
No  one  seems  indifferent,  and  all  take  sides. 
That  lion  hearted,  grand  old  warhorse,  Ga- 
lusba  A  Grow,  is  a  candidate  for  Congress¬ 
man  at  large,  and  will,  of  course,  be  elected. 

Henry  M.  Poj*broy. 

Kittasniso,  Pa..  Sept.  19, 18W. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  PUBLIC  LECTURES 

TO  BK  DELIVERKDAT  PRINCETON  CNI- 

VERSITY  IN  CONNECTION  M’lTH  TBE 
8ESQUICENTENNIAI.  CELEBRA¬ 
TION  IN  OCTOBER.  1896. 

Unitersity  Hall. 

Pkisceton.  New  Jersey.  Sept.  18th.  1886. 
The  t^esMiiiicentennial  Celebration  of  the  founding 
of  the  College  of  New  Jersey  and  the  ceremonies  in¬ 
augurating  Princeton  University  will  occur  on 
Tuesday,  Oct.  20,  Wednesday,  Oct.  21,  and  Thurs- 
day,  Oct.  22,  IS'Jti.  The  Celebration  is  to  be  preceded 
by  a  numlter  of  public  lectures.  AdmLssion  to  these 
lecttires  will  ha  by  ticket,  free  of  charge.  Tickets 
H  ill  he  rexerved  on  writtrn  appUcation  to  Profes¬ 
sor  Will  lain  Libhey,  University  Hall,  Princeton. 
So  tickets  v'ill  be  sent  by  mail,  hut  mill  be  deliv¬ 
ered  personally  to  the  applicants  at  the  office  of 
the  Committee  in  University  Hall,  As  the  lectures 
Itegiu  on  Oct.  12th,  it  is  desirable  that  applications 
for  tickets  should  be  received  in  Princeton  not  later 
than  Oct.  5.  A  special  invitation  is  extended  to  all 
professors,  scholars  and  teachers  in  the  departments 
of  st  udy  represented  by  the  lecturers.  The  same  in¬ 
vitation  is  cordially  extended  to  all  the  alumni  of 
Princeton  University,  to  Princeton  students  who 
are  pursuing  courses  of  study  related  to  the  topics 
of  the  lectures,  and  to  ladies  and  gentlemen  inter¬ 
ested.  Inasmuch  as  nearly  all  the  lectures  will  be 
delivered  during  the  week  preceding  the  Sesquicen- 
tennial  Celebration,  visitors  to  Princeton  should 
have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  accommodations  and 
lixlging  over  night  at  the  hotels  and  boarding¬ 
houses  of  the  village.  However,  all  the  lectures 
excepting  one  course  are  set  at  hours  which  will 
enable  visitors  from  points  not  farther  distant  than 
New  York  or  Philadelphia  to  come  and  go  without 
stopping  over  night.  Andrew  F.  West, 

l^eretary  of  the  Ses(pnecntcnnial  Celebration 
Committee. 

I. 

Four  lectures  by  Joseph  John  Thomson,  Caven¬ 
dish  Professor  of  Physics  in  the  University  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  England.  Subject:  The  Discharge  of  Elec¬ 
tricity  in  Gases.  These  lectures  will  be  delivered 
in  the  Physical  Lecture  room  of  the  John  C.  Green 
School  of  Science. 

First  lecture:  nine  o'clock  Tuesday  morning, 
Oct.  13.  Second  lecture:  nine  o’clock  Wednesday 
morning,  Oct.  14.  Third  lecture:  nine  o'clock 
Thursday  morning,  Oct.  15.  Fourth  lecture:  nine 
o’clock  Friday  morning,  Oct.  16. 

It. 

Four  lectures  by  Felix  Klein,  Professor  of  Mathe¬ 
matics  in  the  University  of  Gottingen,  Germany. 
Subject:  The  Mathematical  Theory  of  the  Top. 
These  Colloquia  will  be  held  in  the  English  Room, 
Dickinson  Hall. 

First  lecture:  eleven  o’clock  Monday  morning, 
Oct.  12.  Second  lecture:  eleven  o’clock  Tuesday 
morning,  Oct.  13.  Third  lecture:  eleven  o’clock 
Wedne.sday  morning,  Oct.  14.  Fourth  lecture:  elev¬ 
en  o’clock  Thursday  morning,  Oct.  15. 

III. 

Six  lectures  by  Edward  Dowden,  Professor  of 
English  Literature  and  Rhetoric  in  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.  Subject:  The  French  Revolution  and  Eng¬ 
lish  Literature.  These  lectures  will  be  delivered  in 
Alexander  Hall. 

First  lecture:  three  o’clock  Monday  afternoon, 
Oct.  12.  The  Revolutionary  Spirit  before  the  Revo¬ 
lution.  Second  lecture:  three  o’clock  Tuesday  af¬ 
ternoon,  Oct.  13.  Theorists  of  the  Revolution: 
William  Godwin  and  Mary  Wollstonecraft.  Third 
lecture:  three  o’clock  Wednesday  afternoon,  Oct.  14. 
Anti-revolution:  Edmund  Burke.  Fourth  lecture; 
three  o’clock  Thursday  afternoon,  Oct.  15.  Early 
Revolutionary  Group  and  Antagonists:  Southey; 
Coleridge;  the  Anti-Jacobin.  Fifth  lecture:  three 
o’clock  Friday  afternoon,  Oct.  16.  Recovery  and 
Reaction:  Wordsworth.  Sixth  lecture:  three  o’clock 
Saturday  afternoon,  Oct.  17.  Renewed  Revolution¬ 
ary  Advance:  Byron;  Moore;  Shelley. 

IV. 

Two  lectures  by  Andrew  Seth,  Professor  of  Logic 
and  Metaphysics  in  the  L^niversity  of  Edinburgh, 
Scotland.  Subject:  Theism.  The  lectures  will  be 
delivered  in  Alexander  Hall. 

E'irst  lecture:  eleven  o’clock  Friday  morning, 
Oct.  16.  Second  lecture:  eleven  o’clock  Saturday 
morning,  Oct.  17. 

V. 

One  lecture  by  Karl  Brugmann,  Professor  of  In- 
dogermauic  Philology  in  the  University  of  I.ieipsic, 
Germany.  Subject:  The  Nature  and  Origin  of  the 


Noun  Genders  in  the  Indogermanic  I^angnages 
(Ueber  Wesen  und  Ursprung  der  Geschlechtsunter- 
scheidnng  bei  den  Nomina  der  indogermanischen 
Sprache).  This  lecture  will  be  delivered  in  German 
in  the  English  Room,  Dickinson  Hall,  at  half-past 
ten  o’clock  Monday  morning,  Oct.  19. 

VI. 

One  lecture  by  A.  A.  W.  HubrechL  Professor  of 
Zoology  in  the  University  of  L'trecht,  Holland. 
Subject:  The  Descent  of  the  Primates.  This  lecture 
will  be  delivered  in  the  Geological  liccture  Room 
in  Nassau  Hall  at  twelve  o’clock,  noon,  Monday, 
Oct.  19. 


REV.  WILLIAM  H.  BELUEN. 

Mr.  Belden  was  born  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  August  3, 
1841,  while  his  father  was  pastor  of  the  Central 
Presbyterian  Church.  He,  however,  spent  most  of 
his  early  life  in  New  York  city,  where  his  father  be¬ 
came  principal  of  one  of  the  large  Ward  schools  of 
that  day.  Under  the  pastoral  care  of  Dr.  E.  F.  Hat¬ 
field  of  blessed  memory,  he  united  with  the  Seventh 
Church  in  1857,  and  proved  himself  a  thoroughly 
exemplary  youth.  In  his  early  Christian  days  he 
revealed  that  peculiar  love  for  and  power  in  prayer 
that  marked  his  closing  years. 

The  son  and  grandson  of  a  Ih*esbyterian  clergyman 
(each  bearing  the  name  of  William),  and  with  six 
uncles  in  the  Gospel  ministry,  it  would  seem  natural 
for  him  to  follow  the  same  calling.  But  his  mind 
was  inclined  toward  journalism,  and  though  his 
father  advised  the  ministry,  and  his  invalid  mother 
urged  and  prayed  that  he  preach  the  Gospel, 
his  mind  was  fixed.  After  graduating  fronf  Yale 
College  in  1863,  be  became  a  reporter  for  New  York 
daily  papers,  and  was  later  on  promoted  to  responsi¬ 
ble  editorial  work.  Meantime  he  familiarized  him¬ 
self  with  the  whole  round  of  his  profession,  from  the 
compositor's  duty  to  that  of  editor  in-chief.  As  a 
rapid  and  accurata  proof  reader  he  was  scarcely  ex¬ 
celled. 

His  invalid  mother’s  counsels  and  prayers  were 
not  forgotten,  though  she  became  an  inhabitant  of 
that  country  where  they  do  not  say  I  am  sick,  when 
he  was  but  fourteen. 

He  graduated  from  Union  Theological  Seminary 
in  1869;  but  for  a  time  his  chosen  work  of  jour¬ 
nalism  continued  to  present  more  attractions  than 
the  Gospel  ministry.  It  was  at  the  beginning 
of  1872  that  his  father’s  counsels,  his  mother’s  pray¬ 
ers,  and  his  own  growing  desire  for  it,  compelled 
him  to  enter  the  ministry.  He  was  first  settled  as 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Branchville, 
N.  J. 

For  about  five  years  he  remained  there,  preaching 
and  continuing  to  report  and  write  as  his  pastoral 
duties  permitted,  for  the  press.  He  was  a  frequent 
and  esteemed  contributor  to  The  Evangelist  during 
these  and  previous  years.  He  was  next  called  to 
the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  cf  Scranton,  Pa. 
There  he  married  Miss  Ellen  H.  Scranton,  and  a 
few  months  after  this  event,  and  less  than  two  years 
after  his  settlement  in  Scranton,  he  gave  himself  to 
the  work  of  Missions.  Viewing  it  as  an  opportunity 
to  make  use  of  his  experience  as  writer  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  and  at  the  same  time  to  preach  the  Gospel  to 
those  who  are  in  darkness,  he  accepted  with  glad¬ 
ness,  and  in  September,  1879,  he  and  his  devoted 
young  wife  started,  under  the  care  of  the  American 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  for  Constantinople.  Go¬ 
ing  to  Bulgaria  he  took  editorial  charge  of  the 
Zomeetza,  and  with  usual  energy  threw  himself  into 
his  work.  To  his  duties  he  speedily  added  others, 
among  them  the  work  of  preparing  a  Concordance 
of  the  New  Testament  in  Bulgarian;  this  extensive 
work,  however,  though  he  added  to  its  contents 
after  his  return  home,  ^ras  never  completed. 

Mr.  Belden  had  no  other  thought  or  purpose  than 
to  continue  in  the  missionary  work.  In  less  than 
three  years,  however,  overwork  and  illness  of  his 
family  compelled  his  return  to  America.  Recover¬ 
ing  his  strength,  he  supplied  for  six  months,  during 
Dr.  Wilson’s  absence,  the  Central  Presbyterian 
Church  of  New  York,  and  later  accepted  the  call 
and  settled  as  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  West  Bridgeton,  New  Jersey.  He  did  a  good 
work  in  this  church,  and  aroused  the  missionary 
spirit  throughout  the  whole  Synod  of  New  Jersey. 
In  May,  1890,  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church  of  Bristol,  Ct.,  where,  with  intense 
vigor  and  devotion,  he  labored  nine  months,  when, 
alas,  by  a  stroke  of  apoplexy,  be  was  laid  a.side  from 
further  pastoral  work. 

But  now,  and  when'only  partially  recovered,  began 


what,  in  many  respects,  he  regaided  as  the  best  part 
of  his  life.  Disease  had  left  his  mind  untouched, 
and  quite  clear,  while  the  bodily  powers  remained 
far  from  vigorous.  He  could  plan  and  pray,  and 
most  faithfully  he  did  both. 

As  soon  as  able  he  moved  to  Clifton  Springs,  hop¬ 
ing  that  he  might  receive  help  from  its  noble  Sani¬ 
tarium,  and  at  any  rate  la*  present  at  the  annu.d 
meetings  of  the  International  Mis.siouary  Union. 
Slowly  physical  strength  returned,  and  it  seemed 
that  he  would  be  able  to  begin  work  anew.  He  was 
able  to  speak  and  conduct  meetings,  and  even  to 
preach.  He  told  the  writer,  when  we  la.st  met,  a 
few  weeks  Irefore  he  was  taken  home,  that  he  was 
ready  to  accept  a  call  from  .some  small,  neglected 
field,  where  others  cared  not  to  work.  Hut  the 
Ijord  had  better  work  and  higher  service  for  his 
humble  servant. 

After  returning  from  a  prayer-meeting  at  the 
Sanitarium  Julv list  last  and  while  at  family  wor¬ 
ship  in  his  own  home,  he  felt  the  significant  touch  of 
the  messenger,  who  five  and  a  half  years  before,  at 
Bristol,  had  warned  him  to  l)e  ready.  While  the 
Master  had  been  preparing  the  place,  the  servant 
had  been  preparing  for  it,  though  perhaps  uncou- 
sciously;  and  now  the  messenger  bade  his  spirit  de¬ 
part  ;  the  place  was  ready.  Speedily  the  sufferer 
was  assisted  to  his  room  and  to  bed.  He  had  only 
time  for  a  few  parting  words  with  his  beloved  wife, 
and  to  utter  the  brief  prayer,  “  Lord,  let  it  be  short” 
(meaning  the  pain  and  struggle  of  death),  ‘*1  am 
ready  to  go,”  then  be  was  gone.  Conscious  until  the 
cord  of  life  broke,  and  trusting  in  Him  whom  he 
had  believed,  he  suddenly  passed  lajyond  the  region 
of  pain  and  night.  The  Lord  bad  heanl  his  prayer, 
the  struggle  was  short. 

Mr.  Belden  was  remarkable  for  his  devotion  to 
Missions,  and  his  love  for  and  power  in  prayer.  He 
could  not  understand,  he  often  said,  why  his  “mis¬ 
sionary  life  had  proven  a  failure,”  though  his  friends 
could  see  something  else  in  it.  His  enthu.siasm  for 
Missions  was  a  spreading  fire.  He  persuaded  the 
Synod  of  New  Jersey  to  adopt  and  put  into  practice, 
for  1887,  the  November  Simultaneous  Missionary 
meetings.  With  a  vast  amount  of  plan  and  work, 
he  made  those  meetings,  at  least  in  some  portions  of 
the  State,  a  success.  If  they  had  not  Ijeen,  the 
Synod  would  hardly  have  trietl  them  again  two 
years  later.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  many  became  ac¬ 
tive  for  Missions  through  those  simultaneous  meet¬ 
ings,  and  that  some  retain  to  this  day  the  spirit 
born  during  those  two  Novembers. 

In  1886  he  became  a  member  of  the  International 
Missionary  Union,  and  was  at  once  elected  treasurer 
of  the  new  association,  and  two  years  later  its  .secre¬ 
tary.  To  him  and  its  zealous  founder  and  presi¬ 
dent.  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  T.  Gracey,  that  Union  owes 
much  of  its  success  and  mighty  power  in  the  mission 
world.  The  elaborate  programs  for  the  week  of 
missionary  gathering  at  Clifton  Springs  Tabernacle 
were  his  plan  and  his  work.  In  them  he  gathered 
almost  every  field  and  feature  of  mission  work  for 
presentation  and  discussion,  and  according  to  a  sys¬ 
tem.  Months  before  the  Union  assembled  he  medi¬ 
tated  and  prayed  over  that  program  until  it  became 
almost  sacr^,  because  so  ceaselessly  before  the 
throne  of  grace.  Though  officers  of  the  Union  did 
not  value  It  as  he  did.  year  by  year  they  learneel  to 
prize  and  follow  it  more  and  more  carefully. 

His  greatest  preparation  for  that  Assembly  was 
made  at  the  mercy  seat,  in  prayer  for  the  pnlsence 
and  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  His  letters  'to  the 
writer  indicated  that  he  cared  far  more  for  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  Spirit  than  to  have  there  the  greatest  of 
living  missionaries  or  a  throng  of  devoted  workers. 
And,  moved  by  his  desire,  the  first  half  day'bf  each 
annual  gathering  was  given  to  prayer  for  and  wait¬ 
ing  on  the  Holy  Spirit.  Those  opening  meetings 
will  surely  never  be  forgotten  by  us  who  were  pres¬ 
ent,  and  we  shall  talk  of  them  often  in  heaven.  At 
times  those  present  were  so  liftetl  up  that  heaven 
seemed  only  a  little  way  off,  and  the  soul  in  its 
natural  atmosphere. 

Space  cannot  be  taken  to  give  much  touching  Mr. 
Belden’s  peculiar  power  in  prayer.  At  the  closing 
prayer-meeting  of  the  last  gathering  of  the  Union, 
he  seemed  to  lead  us  on  and  upward  until  our  faith 
was  ready  to  grasp  hands  with  those  within  the  veil ; 
and  the  writer,  who  presided,  felt  that  we  were  so 
near  heaven,  that  he  who  prayeil  was  talking  with 
Jesus  at  the  gate.  Our  brother  habitually  prayed 
as  a  child,  and  so  closely  did  he  walk  with  Gotl  that 
he  ask^  for  exactly  what  he  wanted.  All  through 
his  pastoral  life  his  prayers  were  for  specific  objects ; 
he  pleaded  for  persons,  for  institutions,  and  even 
specified  what  he  desired  the  Lord  to  do. 

And  specific  answers  to  his  prayers  came.  During 
five  and  a  half  years  of  enforced  retirement  from  the 
pulpit,  he  was  without  income  and  without  resources 
except  as  he  received  from  God.  So  far  as  the 
writer  knows,  he  kept  from  his  intimate  friends  the 
fact  that  he  was  thus  circumstanced.  Not  until  our 
last  meeting  did  he  tell  me  that  he  had  depended  al¬ 
together  bn  the  Lord  during  the  past  several  years 
for  support,  and  only  then  did  he  reveal  the  secret 
that  he  might  convince  me  that  he  did  not  fear  for 
the  future,  should  a  neglected  field  of  work  open  to 
him.  Yet  he  said  in  all  that  time  his  family  of 
seven,  five  children  beside  his  wife  and  himself,  had 
not  suffered  nor  wanted  for  any  good  thing.  He  had 
asked  and  received  from  the  Lord,  though  He  had 
sent  by  various  servants  and  through  many  instru¬ 
mentalities.  And,  could  he  have  spoken  to  his 
loved  ones  of  their  future,  doubtless  he  would  have 
told  them,  ere  he  bade  farewell,  that  the  E'ather  of 
the  fatherless  and  Judge  of  the  widow  would  not 
allow  them  to  want.  J.  A.  Davis. 

Nyack,  N.  Y. 
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Ilie  Religious  Press, 


The  Presbyterian  Review  of  Toronto  refers 
to  the  action  recently  taken  in  the  matter  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  David  Johnston  of  one  of  the 
Scottish  universities: 

Some  time  during  last  session  difficulties  in 
the  class  room  of  Mr.  Johnston  Professor  of 
Biblical  Criticism  in  Aberdeen  University,  at¬ 
tracted  public  attention  and  led  to  charges  of 
incompetency  being  preferred  against  him  by 
his  students.  They  alleged  that  he  was 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  recent  literature  of  his 
subject,  and  strenuously  maintained  views 
which  were  now  regarded  as  obsolete.  The 
Professor  retorted  with  charges  that  the  stu¬ 
dents  were  insubordinate,  ill  mannered,  and 
ungodly.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  make 
an  investigation,  and  this  committee  has  now 
reported.  They  find,  after  prolonged  inquiry, 
that  the  charge  against  the  students  of  un¬ 
godliness  is  not  proved,  and  in  view  of  all  the 
circumstaces,  recommend  that  Mr.  Johnston 
should  be  required  to  resign,  with  a  retiring 
allowance— a  recommendation  which  is  likely 
to  be  adopted. 

The  Edinburgh  Scotsman  comments  on  the 
action  and  represents  it  as  the  dismissal  of  a 
professor  on  the  ground  of  being  too  orthodox, 
showing  the  marked  change  that  has  come 
over  the  theological  amtospbere  of  Scotland 
during  recent  years.  Such  a  conclusion,  how¬ 
ever,  does  not  seem  to  be  borne  out  by  the 
facts  of  the  case.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
considerable  change  has  taken  place  since  Rob¬ 
ertson  Smith,  for  example,  was  removed  from 
bis  chair  ^y  the  Free  Church  Assembly,  but 
it  would  not  be  fair  to  take  this  as  decisive 
evidence.  The  fact  is  that  Mr.  Johnston’s  ap¬ 
pointment  in  the  first  place  was  made  wholly 
on  political  grounds  by  Sir  George  Trevelyan 
when  Secretary  for  Scotland  in  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  Government,  as  being  the  only  availa¬ 
ble  candidate  of  Gladstone  principles,  and  he 
seems  to  have  been  altogether  unfitted  to 
occupy  any  such  position.  All  the  evidence 
went  to  show  that  both  intellectually  and 
personally  be  was  quite  unable  to  hold  the 
respect  of  the  students,  being  destitute  alike 
of  ability,  tact,  and  dignity.  Even  theological 
students  will  sometimes  commit  pranks  that, 
if  taken  too  seriously,  might  be  character¬ 
ized  by  strong  terms,  but  it  may  safely  be 
said  that  when  there  is  frequent  disorder,  such 
as  seems  to  have  obtained  in  this  class  room, 
the  professor  is  largley  responsible  for  it. 
Youth  is,  of  course,  naturally  favorable  to  ad¬ 
vanced  and  radical  views,  but  if  the  professor 
had  so  mastered  bis  subject  as  to  be  able  to 
give  rational  grounds  for  his  conservative 
opinions  whether  the  students  adopted  them 
or  not,  they  would  have  respected  his  judg¬ 
ment  sufficiently  to  listen  to  them  in  silence. 
And'  the  new  critical  views  are  very  far,  as 
yet,  from  baing  so  clearly  established  and  so 
generally  accepted  that  the  governing  body  of 
any  university  in  the  world  would  be  likely 
to  dismiss  a  professor  because  be  argued 
against  them.  The  real  reason  for  his  re 
moval  is  not  his  orthodoxy  in  matters  of  criti¬ 
cism,  but  bis  unsuitability  for  any  profes 
sional  position  whatever. 

The  Observer  of  St.  Louis  notes  that  the 
Catholic  Synod  recently  held  in  that  city, 
passed,  or  ^revived,  a  decree  of  the  P  enary 
Council  of  Baltimore,  warning  all  their  adher¬ 
ents  not  to  engage  in  the  musical  service  of 
Protrstant  churches.  The  decree  runs  in  the 
orginal:  “Graviter  peccant  qui  etiam  solius 
lucri  causa  cantant  aut  musica  instrumenta 
pulsant  in  templis  Protestantium”— literally : 
“They  sin  grieviously  who  even  for  the  sake 
of  gain  only,  sing  or  play  on  musical  instru¬ 
ments  in  Protestant  meeting-houses  ”  “There 
must  be  no  participation  in  sacred  things  with 
heretics,”  says  an  approving  Catholic  organ, 
and  it  further  calls  on  all  Catholics  of  musical 
talents  not  to  “weakly  yield  to  the  solioita 
tons  of  Eeif  and  Satan  and  the  evil  counsels  of 
those  who  are  aliens  to  the  household  of  God, 
and  sell  for  filthy  lucre  their  immortal  souls 
and  their  personal  honor.”  Cardinal  Satolli 
being  asked  to  elucidate  the  matter,  hie  Sec 
retary,  Dr.  Rooker,  said,  among  other  things, 
by  way  of  easing  the  situation,  that  “If  a 
Catholic  young  man  or  woman  is  singing  in  a 
Protestant  choir,  and  he  or  she  Is  deriving  a 


livelihood  from  so  singing,  or  even  if  the 
compensation  secured  is  but  a  needed  part  of 
the  singer’s  income,  the  Church  does  not  pro¬ 
hibit  such  a  one  from  engaging  in  such  ser¬ 
vice.  The  regulation  is  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  abuses.”  Hereupon  our  St. 
Louis  contemporary  remarks : 

The  decree  makes  it  a  grievous  sin  for  a 
Roman  Catholic  to  sing  in  a  Protestant  church 
for  money,  but  Dr.  Rooker  explains  that  if  the 
singer  gets  a  living,  or  a  partial  living,  by 
singing  in  a  Protestant  choir,  it  is  all  right, 
although  he  or  she  is  gulity  of  “grievous  sin.” 
That  is  the  fundamental  error  of  Rome.  The 
Church  can  make  a  thing  right  or  wrong  by  a 
simple  decree.  The  hierarchy  promulgates 
its  decrees  against  sin,  and  the  priests  absolve 
all  who  violate  them.  The  saloon  keeper,  the 
gambler,  the  rake,  and  the  debauchee  take 
comfort  that  if  they  go  to  the  priest  and  con 
fess  their  sins,  they  will  be  absolved.  They 
ease  their  consciences  and  go  on  sinning. 
The  pure- hearted  girl  or  the  noble  young  man 
who  sings  in  a  Protestant  church  is  guilty  of 
a  grievous  sin,  and  cannot  receive  absolution 
unless  there  is  money  in  it.  It  is  easy  enough 
to  make  apologies  for  those  who  are  misled  by 
their  religious  teachers,  but  what  shall  we 
think  of  men  in  eminent  positions  who  offer 
such  hypocritical  explanations  of  the  laws  of 
the  Church  Here  we  have  church  dignitaries 
representing  the  Pope  himself  telling  the 
American  people  that  what  the  Church  in 
solemn  council  decreed  to  be  a  grievous  sin  is 
not  a  sin,  if  the  offender  makes  a  living  out 
of  his  sinful  pursuit. 


The  Independent  regards  the  Pope’s  conolu 
sion  on  the  subject  of  Anglican  orders— he 
having,  with  all  of  his  twenty  odd  years  of 
infallibility  upon  him,  pronounced  them  “ab¬ 
solutely  invalid”— as  virtually  his  reply  to  Mr. 
Gladstone.  Our  contemporary  says : 

It  is  too  soon  for  us,  on  this  side  of  the  At¬ 
lantic,  to  have  received  the  text  of  the  Pope’s 
decision  as  to  the  claims  of  the  Church  of 
England  to  valid  oiders;  but  we  have  the  sub 
stance  of  them.  He  has  published  to  the 
world  bis  conclusion  that  their  orders  are  not 
merely  irregular, ‘but  that  they  are  invalid. 
They  have  not  descended,  in  unbroken  line, 
from  Peter. 

To  a  great  party  in  the  Anglican  Church 
this  is  a  momentous  leoision.  It  dashes  all 
their  hopes.  Lord  Halifax  and  his  society 
have  deluded  themselves  and  the  English 
Church  with  the  hope  that  the  Pope  would 
allow  them  a  place  to  stand,  if  not  within 
the  Holy  Place,  at  least  in  the  inner  court ; 
but  be  has  remanded  them  to  the  Court  of  the 
Gentiles.  They  may  stand  afar  off  and  ad¬ 
mire,  but  they  cannot  enter  in.  '‘Procul, 
procul !  ”  is  his  reply  to  their  profane  approach. 
The  French  abbe  who  gave  them  hoM  has  de¬ 
ceived  them.  They  knew  that  the  Pope  him¬ 
self  warmly  desired  the  unity  of  the  Church, 
and  he  had  even  written  encyclicals  on  the 
subject,  and  had  made  a  special  address  to 
the  English  people.  Lord  Halifax  had  secured 
the  help  of  the  greatest  of  living  Englishmen, 
and  Mr.  Gladstone  had  written  a  long  and 
able  paper,  which  was  nothing  less  than  an 
appeal  to  the  Pope  to  recognize  the  validity 
of  the  Anglican  orders,  or,  if  be  could  not  do 
that,  at  least  to  withhold  bis  decision,  and 
not  make  the  breach  wider.  A  commission 
of  learned  doctors  had  been  appointed  by  the 
Pope  to  study  the  subject  historically,  and 
it  was  whispered  that  their  decision  against 
the  validity  bad  been  a  disappointment  to 
Bis  Holiness,  and  his  silence,  at  least,  was 
anticipated  or  hoped.  But  he  has  listened 
to  no  supplications.  The  decision  was  made, 
and  he  accepted  it  and  has  published  it.  The 
die  is  cast,  the  Rubicon  crossed,  the  case 
lost.  Hereafter  the  Church  of  England  is, 
from  the  standpoint  of  Rome,  no  Church  at 
all— no  better  than  the  Church  of  Luther,  or 
the  Church  ol  Calvin,  or  the  Church  of  Wesley. 

What  the  effect  of  this  declaration  will  be  in 
England  and  America  it  is  difficult  to  forecast. 
From  the  discussions  on  the  subject  in  the 
Anglican  papers,  one  would  think  it  was  re¬ 
garded  as  a  matter  of  the  greatest  impor¬ 
tance.  So  it  is  to  those  who  believe  that  the 
existence  of  a  valid  Church  depends  on  the 
unbroken  transmission  of  orders ;  and  those 
who  so  believe  appear  to  have  been  growing 
more  numerous.  To  such  the  decision  of 
competent  canonists,  whose  authority  they 
so  much  respect,  and  whose  possible  decision 
against  them  they  bad  contemplated  with 


alarm,  must  be  a  very  serious  thing.  The 
Pope  tells  them  that  it  is  finally  settled  that 
the  only  way  in  which  they  can  make  their 
orders  regular  is  by  returning  to  the  Mother 
Church.  Some  of  them  may  do  it ;  in  con¬ 
sistency  they  would  have  to.  There  may  be 
from  among  the  extreme  Ritualists  a  secession 
to  Rome,  somewhat  like  that  of  the  time  of 
Newman  and  Manning.  But  they  are  not 
likely  to  carry  congregations  with  them. 
They  may  be  notable  men,  of  the  type  of  Lord 
Halifax  and  Archdeacon  Denison,  but  com¬ 
paratively  few  in  number. 

On  the  other  side,  this  decision  will  arouse 
a  new  feeling  of  resentment  against  the 
claims  of  Rome.  Many  who  have  been  willing 
to  claim  the  coveted  actual  succession,  now 
that  it  is  denied  to  them,  will  say.  Well,  what 
does  it  amount  to,  after  all?  If  we  do  not 
have  it,  if  there  was  a  break  in  Archbishop 
Parker’s  time,  what  are  we  the  worse  for  it? 
The  great  Broad  Church  party,  and  equally 
the  Low  Church  party,  which  is  not  defunct, 
will  be  strengthened  in  their  indifference  to 
the  whole  contention  on  which  High  Church- 
ism  rests,  and  toward  the  exaggeration  of 
whose  importance  its  party  has  been  unfor¬ 
tunately  leading  the  Church. 


The  Christian  Intelligencer,  takes  note  of 
individual  and  special  efforts  that  are  being 
put  forth  to  fulfill  our  Lord’s  last  command: 

Calcutta,  India,  is. a  great  educational  cen¬ 
ter,  one  of  the  greatest  in  the  world.  It  has 
20  colleges,  with  8,000  students,  and  49  schools 
with  2,000  students.  In  the  city  there  are 
altogether  about  55.000  English  speaking  and 
non  -  Christian  natives.  The  International 
Committee  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association,  believing  it  to  be  a  promising 
field  for  foreign  missionary  work,  invited 
Prof.  W.  W.  White,  D.  D  ,  of  the  Chicago 
Bible  Institute,  to  go  to  Calcutta  for  two 
years  to  teach  the  Bible  to  the  students,  and 
to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  natives.  Dr. 
White  has  decided  to  go.  It  is  stated  that  a 
magnificent  building  at  the  junction  of  the 
two  principal  boulevards  of  the  city  and  in 
the  heart  of  the  college  quarter,  has  been 
secured  for  $50,000  through  the  generosity  of 
Lord  Overton  and  others  in  England  aud 
America.  An  auditorium  is  being  prepared, 
with  a  seating  capacity  of  1,000.  The  stu¬ 
dents  of  Calcutta  are  manifesting  a  deep  in¬ 
terest  in  the  project. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  there  is 
quite  a  large  number  of  devoted  workers  in 
the  mission  fields  of  the  world  who  are  serv¬ 
ing  without  any  cost  to  the  Church.  The 
impression  preavails  that  all  missionaries  re¬ 
ceive  salaries  from  the  Boards  which  have 
commissioned  them.  But  this  is  not  the 
case.  There  are  volunteer  missionaries  who 
are  working  gratuitously,  who  pay  their  own 
expenses,  who  cost  the  Church  nothing,  and 
who  are  doing  faithful  and  efficient  service 
for  the  Master.  For  example,  the  Witness  of 
Belfast  reports  that  “sixty-three  of  the  mis 
sionaries  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
serve  it  without  pay.  ”  Having  money  of  their 
own,  they  choose  this  method  of  consecrating 
it  to  the  Lord,  with  their  persons.  We  have 
no  doubt  that  many  more  who  are  deeply  in¬ 
terested  in  missions  and  have  large  means, 
would  in  like  manner  give  themselves,  with 
their  money,  to  the  active  work,  if  they  were 
not  debarred  by  circumstances  over  which 
they  have  no  control.  And  how  many  mis¬ 
sionaries.  if  they  bad  sufficient  means  of  their 
own  if  they  were  not  dependent,  would  gladly 
relinquish  their  salaries  for  the  sake  of  the 
cause  in  which  they  are  so  earnestly  engaged 
If  a  higher  type  of  Christian  consecration  be 
possible,  surely  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  of  it. 


The  Watchman,  commenting  on  the  real 
dangers  of  our  present  position,  says: 

No  partizanship  can  conceal  the  fact  that 
ambitious  men  are  seeking  to  fan  class  hatred 
to  a  white  heat  in  the  pursuance  of  their  own 
ends.  To  our  way  of  thinking,  the  kind  of 
motives  to  which  certain  leaders  are  appealing 
is  one  of  the  gravest  menaces  of  the  present 
situation.  These  appeals  not  only  disgrace 
those  who  resort  to  them,  but  those  to  whom 
they  are  addressed.  They  insult  the  intelli 
gence  and  morality  of  the  people  as  assuming 
that  they  are  so  venal  that  they  will  put  a 
fancied  advantage  to  themselves  above  the 
considerations  of  patriotism  and  morality. 
The  keenest  insult  that  you  can  give  a  man 
is  not  to  call  him  a  liar  or  a  thief,  but  to  as¬ 
sume  that  he  will  act  like  one  if  you  oan  make 
it  out  that  it  is  for  bis  advantage  to  do  so. 
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XLI  — THE  COMING  AGAIN  OF  CHRIST. 

Matthew  xziv.  1-36. 

It  was  on  going  out  from  the  Temple  for  the 
last  time  (Matk  xiii.  1)  that  the  disciples 
called  our  Lord’s  attention  to  its  massive 
stones  and  splendid  architecture  (Luke  xxi. 
5).  This  magnificent  Temple  of  Herod  was 
far  more  splendid,  architecturally,  than  that 
of  Solomon  had  been.  Its  architecture  was 
strongly  influenced  by  that  of  Greece,  and  its 
colonnades  and  porticoes  were  pure  Corin¬ 
thian  ;  only  the  Temple  proper,  the  compara¬ 
tively  small  inner  shrine,  was  after  the  Jew¬ 
ish  model.  No  wonder  the  disciples  were  im¬ 
pressed  by  its  beauty  and  solidity.  They  be¬ 
lieved  till  long  after  this  that  the  Jewish 
ritual  and  worship  were  to  be  those  of  the 
Christian  Church.  How  astounded  must  they 
have  been  to  hear  Jesus’  reply,  “There  shall 
not  be  left  here  one  stone  upon  another  that 
shall  not  be  thrown  down.” 

The  full  moon  .of  the  vernal  equinox  was 
already  rising  as  they  climbed  the  steep  ascent 
of  the  Mount  of  Olives  and  rested  upon  a 
point  that  overlooked  the  city.  As  he  seated 
himself  there,  a  little  apart  from  the  Twelve, 
absorbed,  it  would  seem,  in  painful  thought, 
the  four  upon  whom,  apparently.  His  words 
had  made  the  deepest  impression  (Mark  xiii. 
3),  drew  near  to  ask  the  meaning  of  those 
words  of  His,  and  how  they  should  know 
when  the  doom  against  the  Temple  (which 
th  y  naturally  associated  with  His  second 
coming  and  “the  consummation  of  the  age’’) 
was  to  be  fulfilled.  To  their  question  Jesus 
answered  in  the  solemn  discourse  of  which 
our  lesso  i  is  a  part.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to 
understand  this  discourse  if  we  start  with  the 
assumption  that  is  a  prophecy  of  the  future 
which  can  in  any  sense  be  called  historical. 
It  may,  or  it  may  not,  be  such  a  prophecy, 
but  we  are  to  learn  whether  it  is  or  not  by  a 
study  of  its  contents,  not  by  a  previous  as¬ 
sumption.  But  we  must  take  as  the  basis  of 
our  study  the  position  which  Jesus  had  always 
held  with  regard  to  the  subjects  of  this  ad¬ 
dress.  as  we  have  become  familiar  with  that 
position  from  a  study  of  all  that  has  gone  be¬ 
fore.  In  other  wordi,  we  may  be  very  sure 
that  what  our  Lord  here  says  about  the  future 
will  be  in  harmony  with  his  general  view  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  in  the  world,  and  will  be 
governed  by  his  actual  experience  of  the  state 
of  men’s  minds  toward  Him  and  His  preaching 

Now  we  have  all  along  seen  that  our  Lord 
was  absolutely  certain  that  the  perfect  heav 
enly  state  would  be  brought  about  by  the 
earthly  development  of  Bis  kingdom  (Matt. 
V  12  19,  and  the  entire  tenor  of  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount;  John  iv.  21,  23,  36;  Luke  iv.- 
19.  20;  John  viii.  34  3.5;  Matt,  xix  28,  29, 
etc  ),  and  we  know  that  all  along  with  this 
confident  expectation  wua  the  growing  cer¬ 


tainty  in  His  mind  of  His  own  rejection  by 
His  nation,  and  of  His  death  before  that 
kingdom  had  been  realized  (Matt,  vi  21  28 
xvii.  22,  23,  zx.  17,  19).  In  view  of  these  two 
certainties  it  was  absolutely  nec<  ssary  for  Him 
to  prepare  the  minds  of  His  disciples  for  all 
that  lay  before  them,  by  (1)  making  them 
fully  understand  that  the  consummation  of 
the  kingdom  was  not  to  be  brought  about,  as 
they  expected,  throuiih  the  acceptance  of  the 
Meseiah  by  the  Jews,  but  through  their  re¬ 
jection  of  him,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
Jewish  state  and  worship,  and  (2)  by  giving 
them  fully  to  understand  not  only  the  fact, 
but  the  nature  of  the  tribulations  and  temp¬ 
tations  through  which  they  must  labor  toward 
that  consummation. 

With  these  facts  in  mind,  we  begin  the 
study  of  this  passage  with  the  conviction 
that  however  puzzling  it  may  be  to  us,  it  was 
not  intended  to  puzzle  those  to  whom  it  was 
spoken.  This  was  not  one  of  the  “parables” 
by  which  He  veiled  important  truth  from  the 
minds  of  men  not  competent  to  receive  it 
(Matt.  xiii.  11-13)  ;  it  was  spoken  to  His  four 
most  intimate  friends,  that  inner  circle  of  the 
disciples  who  were  best  qualified  to  under 
stand  his  meaning,  and  to  whose  instruction 
in  this  and  kindred  topi''s.  He  had  now  for 
long  been  diligently  devoting  Himself  (John 
xi.  54).  What  He  here  said  to  them  was  a 
plain  and  simple  answer  to  their  question ; 
first,  a  warning  how  they  let  their  minds  be 
bewildered  by  the  assertions  of  others  (Matt 
xxiv.  4,  5),  then  a  warning  that  the  event  to 
which  tb-y  referred  was  not  one  of  joy  and 
triumph  but  of  persecution  and  tribulation 
(vs.  9-13,  compare  Mark  xiii.  9  13),  then  a 
warning  not  to  permit  impatience  for  the  de- 
B'red  consummation  to  blind  their  judgment 
of  men  and  of  their  acts  and  claims  (Matt, 
xxiv.  23  25),  adding  (vss.  32,  33)  just  such  an 
illustrative  parable  as  they  were  accustomed 
to  bear  from  His  lips,  and  which  by  this  time 
they  must  have  known  how  to  interpret. 

Mingled  with  these  teachings  are  indeed 
many  sayings  which  to  us  seem  bewildering. 
Christ  appears  to;be  describing  sometimes  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  sometimes  His  own 
second  coming  and  the  end  of  the  present  dis 
pensation,  which  to  us’are  distinctly  differ 
ent  events.  But  we  must  bear  in  mind  two 
things:  first,  that  the  disciples  were  very 
familiar  with  Apocalyptic  vision,  or  prophecy ; 
it  was  the  m''st  popular  literature  of  their  day, 
and  their  thought  flowed  easily  in  that  chan¬ 
nel  which  to  us  is  so  bewildering  ;  and  second, 
they  bad  not  the  faintest  idea  of  the  destruc 
tion  of  Jerusalem,  and  could  by  no  possibility 
have  understood  Jesus  to  be  alluding  to  or 
describing  it.  To  them,  therefore,  the  ad¬ 
dress  had  a  unity  and  simplicity  which  it  has 
not  to  us,  who  find  that  many  of  the  most 
difficult  expressions  may  be  explained  by  that 
terrible  catastrophe,  while  many  others  may 
not.  It  will,  perhaps,  help  us  to  clarify  our 
thought  about  those  sayings  of  Jesus  to  in 
quire  how  far  they  harmonize  with  similar 
passages  in  the  Goepel  by  John.  That  Gos 
pel,  we  know,  makes  no  report  at  all  of  this 
discourse.  It  was  written  "fter  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  Jerusalem,  and  therefore  the  Apostle’s 
memory  of  the  Lord’s  teachings  about  the 
last  things  would  take  no  color  from  that 
catastrophe.  In  fact,  he  gives  no  detailed  ac¬ 
count  of  any  teaching  on  this  subject ;  it  is  on  y 
from  incidental  remarks  here  and  there  that 
we  learn  wbatwastbe  Beloved  D  sciple’s  under 
standing  long  after  the  destruction  of  Jeriisa’ 
lem,  of  His  teachings  respecting  His  second 
coming. 

He  remembered  distinctly  that  the  Lord  had 
promised  to  come  again  during  the  lifetime 
of  those  to  whom  Bespoke  (John  xiv.  3,  com¬ 
pare  Matt.  xxiv.  34)  ;  he  remembered  that  He 


had  foretold  great  tribulations  as  awaiting  the 
disciples  (John  xvii.  4,  15,  18-21,  compare 
Matt.  xziv.  9,  16-2.);  he  remembered  that 
even  in  the  capacity  of  Judge  Jesus  had  rep¬ 
resented  Himself  as  a  Saviour  (John  iii.  17, 
xii  47).  So  in  this  discourse  Christ  speaks 
of  Hi.i  return,  not  as  to  the  judgment  of  the 
woild,  but  as  to  the  salvation  of  His  elect 
(Matt.  xxiv.  22,  31),  those  “sheep*  of  His 
whom  no  one  should  snatch  out  of  His  band 
(John  X  28).  There  are  many  details  in  this 
discourse  of  our  Lord  which  are  not  to  be 
found  in  John;  but  there  is  no  one  thought 
which  he  does  not  give,  years  after  Jerusa¬ 
lem  was  destroyed  by  Titus. 

But  that  our  Lord  did  refer  to  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  Jerusalem  is  evident  from  the  very 
fact  that  John  does  leave  out  these  details. 
None  of  those  to  whom  He  was  speaking  were 
destined  to  live  to  the  second  coming  of  the 
Lord,  but  all  of  them  (except  James)  were  to 
see  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  endure, 
in  one  sense  or  another,  the  fiery  ordeal  of 
that  awful  event.  To  Jesus  that  event  must 
have  been  certain,  not  only  by  gift  of  proph 
ecy,  but  because  He  could  not  but  see  that 
the  rejection  of  their  Messiah  by  the  Jews 
must  result  in  the  final  catastrophe  of  that 
nation  which  for  thousands  of  years  God  had 
been  nourishing  and  training  to  be  the  medium 
of  blessing  to  the  whole  world.  When  once  it 
bad  definitely  refused  its  high  calling  by 
the  rejection  and  crucifixion  of  the  Messiah, 
there  was  no  farther  reason  for  the  nation’s 
being ;  it  must  come  to  destruction.  This 
terrible  event  would  be  a  far  more  severe  trial 
to  the  disciples’  faith  than  any  personal 
affliction  or  persecution,  and  it  was  to  prepare 
them  for  this,  in  words  which,  though  now 
they  could  not  understand  as  applying  to  any 
such  event,  they  would  understand  in  their 
true  application  when  the  time  came,  that  a 
great  part  of  this  discourse  was  uttered. 

It  is  certainly  the  case,  however,  that  the 
natural  interpretation  of  our  Lord’s  words  by 
those  who  heard  them,  would  have  led  them 
to  expect  “the  end  of  the  age,”  the  second 
coming  of  Christ,  at  a  not  far  distant  period. 
Therefore,  in  the  end,  he  expressly  declared 
(Matt.  xxvi.  86)  that  he  did  not  know  the 
time  of  that  event,  and  went  on  top  epare 
them  (vss.  88,  42,  compare  Mark  xiii.  35).  for 
a  possible  long  period  of  waiting,  and  em,pha- 
sized  this  teaching  not  long  after  by  the  para¬ 
ble  of  the  ten  virgins  (Matt.  xxv.  1  !3).  This 
would  bring  to  their  minds  former  teao’iiings 
of  His  of  the  sams  character  (Luke  xii.  35  38, 
45),  so  that  they  would  not  be  disturbed  or 
disappointed  when  death  came  to  them  and 
their  Lord  had  not  yet  reappeared. 

We  need  not  explain  the  fact  that  our  Lord 
knew  not  the  day  and  hour  of  His  reappearing 
as  because  of  human  limitation ;  the  limitation 
was(and  is)in  the  nature  of  things*  The  con¬ 
summation  of  the  present  dispensation  de¬ 
pends  on  human  agency ;  in  the  dispensation 
of  God  this  is  necessarily  the  case.  Just  as 
the  Jews  might  have  been  the  medium  of 
blessing  to  the  world  by  accepting  Jesus  as 
their  Messiah,  but  did  not,  so  the  Church 
may  hasten  the  comiag  of  the  Lird,  and  the 
realization  of  the  heavenly  kingdom.  It  de¬ 
pends  upon  Christians,  to  a  certain  degree  it 
depends  upon  each  one  of  us,  the  day  and 
hour  of  our  Lord’s  return.  The  heavenly 
kingdom  is  founded  in  the  earthly  kingdom, 
in  the  realization  on  earth  of  the  will  of  God 
and  of  the  purpose  for  which  Christ  died— 
the  salvation  of  mankind.  The  ’important 
thing  for  us,  the  appeal  which  this  chapter 
make's  to  us,  is  not  to  endeavor  to  figure  out 
the  date  of  the  Second  Advent,  but  so  to  live 
and  so  to  work  for  the  conversion  of  the  world 
and  its  preparation  to  receive  Him,  that  the 
Second  Advent  may  be  possible. 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL  LESSON. 

Solomon’s  Wise  Choice. 

2  Kiogs  Hi.  5  15. 

Golden  Text. — The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the 
beginning  of  wisdom.— Psalm  cxi.  10. 

David  was  now  dead,  and  Solomon  had  gone 
to  Oibeon  to  offer  the  special  sacrifices  with 
which  he  desired  to  commemorate  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  hie  reign.  The  old  tabernacle  of  the 
congregation  was  still  in  Oibeon  (compare  1 
Sam.  xxi.  6,  with  1  Chron.  xvi.  39,  40,  and  2 
Chron  i.  8).  This  made  it  (1  Kings  Hi.  4) 
the  great  high  place,  second  only  to  the  rest, 
ing  place  of  the  ark  in  Jerusalem.  Oibeon 
was  about  five  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  at 
the  head  of  the  pass  of  Bethhoron,  the  scene 
of  Joshua’s  most  famous  victory.  The  great 
number  of  Solomon’s  offerings  is  accounted 
for  in  2  Chron  i.  2,  3,  where  we  are  told 
that  a  large  and  solemn  procession  went  with 
him  to  Oibeon.  Of  course  the  priests  actually 
offered  the  sacrifices ;  Solomon  simply  pro¬ 
vided  them. 

We  have  many  instances  of  the  Lord  in¬ 
structing  His  servants  by  means  of  dreams 
(Gen.  xvi.  1,  xxviii.  12,  etc.).  T^e  story  of 
St.  Paul  gives,  perhaps,  the  latest  recorded 
instance  (Acts  xxvii.  23). 

The  reply  of  Solomon  to  the  gracious  per¬ 
mission  of  God  shows  that  he  was  deeply 
penetrated  with  a  sense  of  his  insufficiency 
for  the  task  be'ore  him,  and  that  this  sense 
was  enhanced  by  the  consciousness  that  his 
own  birth,  which  was  the  pledge  of  God’s  for¬ 
giveness  of  David’s  dreadful  sin,  was  the 
“great  kindness,”  the  crowning  kindness  with 
which  God  had  blessed  David.  It  was,  there¬ 
fore,  Solomon’s  chief  warrant  for  asking 
God’s  special  guidance.  He  was,  probably, 
seventeen  or  eighteen  years  old  now— “a  lit 
tie  child”  indeed  in  view  of  the  great  respon¬ 
sibility  wbiih  had  come  upon  him.  The  ex 
pression,  “to  go  out  and  come  in,”  is  prover¬ 
bial,  and  means  the  ordering  of  one’s  daily 
conduct. 

The  expression  in  verse  8,  "that  cannot  be 
numbered  nor  counted  for  multitude,”  is  an 
evident  reference  to  God’s  promise  to  Abra¬ 
ham  (Gen  xiii.  16,  etc.).  The  East  is  the 
lend  of  hyperbole. 

The  chief  function  of  an  Eastern  ruler  is  to 
judge,  to  discern  between  causes,  as  there  is 
njthing  like  trial  by  jury  ;  and  as  in  Solo¬ 
mon’s  time  there  were  no  learned  jurists, 
the  power  of  quick  discernment  was  invalua¬ 
ble.  “Good  and  bad”  here  stands  for  “right 
and  wrong.” 

Solomon’s  request,  though  made  in  a  dream, 
ro  doubt  expressed  precisely  the  feeling  that 
had  been  his  since  coming  to  the  throne. 

Solomon  had  enemies  who  were  adversaries 
all  his  days  (see  1  Kings  xi.  14-25).  He  most 
have  anticipa^e(f  much  opposition,  perhaps 
from  the  partisans  of  his  elder  brother ;  but 
he  did  not  ask  for  their  removal,  but  for 
moral  wisdom.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  “an 
uaderstanding  heart,”  and  precisely  this  God 
promised  that  he  should  have,  and  much  that 
be  bad  not  asked  for  should  be  given  him  in 
ad.iilion  (compare  Matt.  vi.  33). 

Long  life  was  considered  a  crowning  bless- 
ng  by  the  Israelites,  and  this  also  was  prom- 
sed,  b'lt  conditionally.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
olo-non  did  not  live  to  be  old.  He  cannot 
have  b'en  sixty  at  his  death.  But  then  he 
did  LOt  keep  the  condition. 
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WORK  FOR  ALMOST  EVERYBODY. 

It  is  not  too  early  to  urge  upon  the  readers 
of  The  Evangelist  the  need  of  workers  for  the 
coming  winter.  Some  of  them  are  in  the  city, 
and  others  may  come  later,  and  to  these  we 
appeal  to  come  down  and  help  us.  There  will 
be  work  to  do  in  many  departments  already 
established,  and  if  the  right  people  only  appear 
to  take  them  up,  there  are  several  new  things 
we  should  be  glad  to  begin. 

There  is  the  Mothers’  Club,  for  instance, 
where  the  women  come  once  a  week  to  sew 
and  have  a  oup'of  tea.  This  one  afternoon 
which  they  enjoy  so  much  makes  a  great 
deal  of  work  for  somebody.  First,  the  mate¬ 
rial  for  the  garments  to  be  made  has  to  be 
begged  or  bought.  Then  the  work  must  be 
out  out  and  prepared  for  the  women,  many 
of  whom  are  inexperienced  seamstresses.  At 
the  meeting  some  one  must  oversee  the  work, 
some  one  else  must  see  that  the  women  are 
having  a  a  social,  profitable  time,  tea  must  be 
served  the  children  whom  some  of  the  moth¬ 
ers  arc  obliged  to  bring,  must  be  looked  after, 
and  altogether,  a  meeting  of  the  Mothers' 
Club  will  keep  three  or  four  persons  busy  for 
a  whole  afternoon. .  But  it  pays.  It  is  all  the 
brightness  some  of  the  women  have  in  their 
lives,  and  any  of  those  who  have  helped  in 
this  branch  of  the  work  will  tell  you  that  it 
grows  absorbingly  interesting. 

Speaking  'of  the  Mothers’  Club  makes  me 
think  of  a  little  woman  who  has  just  died, 
and  who  was  a  constant  attendant  at  the 
meetings  all  last  winter.  She  was  paralyzed 
on  one  side,  and  could  not  sew.  She  was 
also  such  a  simple-minded  little  person  that 
she  could  add  nothing  to  the'pleasure  of  the 
others,  but'her  one  longing  seemed  to  be  for 
companionship  and  to  hear  some  one  talk. 
She  came  to  all  the  'meetings,  as  I  have  said, 
and  watched  the  other  women  making  clothes 
for  themselves  or  their  children,  wistfully, 
no  doubt,  for  one  day  one  of  them  proposed 
that  they  should  lay  aside  their  own  work  and 
make  a  suit  of  clothes  for  her  little  boy.  They 
went  at  it  with  a  will,  and  accompliehed  it  to 
their  own  satisfaction  and  the  quiet  delight 
of  the  little  woman. 

We  shall  need  workers  in'the  Library,  too, 
when  it  opens  in  October.  Tbere'is  much  to 
be  done  in  taking  care  of  the  books  as  well 
as  in  giving  them  out.  At  an  executive  meet¬ 
ing  to-day,  some  one  suggested  that  it  would 
be  a  fine  thing  if  on  one  day  the  library  could 
be  open  as  late  as  seven  in  the  evening,  to 
enable  boys  and  girls  coming  from  work  to 
take  out  books.  We  have  a  good  many  books 
suitable  for  the  oldei^boys  and  girls,  but  they 
are  seldom  at  liberty  to  come  to  the  library 
during  the  time  it  is  open  in  the  afternoon. 

In  the  Saturday  Morning'Sewing  School  we 
always  need  helpers  who  will  come  conscien¬ 
tiously  every  Saturday."  I  may  add,  as  those 
did  who  helped  Miss  Cusbier  last  winter.  We 
were  proud  of  that  sewing  school,  and  we 
hope  to  have  the  same  pleasure  this  year. 

And  if  some  of  the  right  people  will  only 
become  interested  in  our  Girls’  Club  and 
Boys’  Club,  and  some  others  in  conducting  a 
Sunday  afternoon  class,  and  if  still  others  would 
volunteer  as  Friendly  Visitors,  how  happy  we 
should  be,  and  what  pleasure  and  profit  they 
would  get  out  of  it,  too.  Now  do  not  forget 
ns  when  you  are  making  your  winter  plans. 


Try  to  find  a  corner  for  us  in  the  week.  And 
if  you  have  an  idea  of  doing  something  pleas¬ 
ant  for  charity,  try  to  decide  that  the  Tene¬ 
ment  House  Chapter  is  really  the  best  medium 
for  your  gift,  for  we  need  money  as  much  as 
we  need  helpers. 

(Ubristian 

Enbcavot 

By  the  Bev.  8.  W.  Pratt. 


God,  or  Mammon  ? 

Oct.  5.  The  fleshpots  of  Egypt.  Exodus  16 : 1-15. 

6.  Lot’s  choice.  Genesis  13 : 1-18. 

7.  Lot's  wife.  Genesis  19 : 1.5-36. 

8.  Mammon  rebuked.  Nehemiah  5: 1-13. 

9.  “Touch  not.”  2  Corinthians  6 : 3-l8. 

10.  Carnally  minded— death.  Homans  8:1-14. 

11.  Topic— God,  or  mammon?  Matt.  6:19-24.  (A 

temi>eraDce  meeting  suggested.) 

A  treasure  is  something  valuable  for  future 
use,  which  will  meet  a  future  want.  We  put 
it  away,  store  it  safely,  that  we  may  have 
it  in  time  of  need.  It  must  be  durable,  in¬ 
destructible,  something  that  cannot  be  stolen, 
that  can  be  carried  in  small  compass,  and  be 
easily  secured.  Fire  must  not  be  able  to  bam, 
nor  age  to  corrupt,  nor  time  to  depreciate  in 
value.  Money  is  treasure  which  has  exchange 
value,  and  with  it  one  may  treasure  up  wealth. 
Gold  and  silver  are  the  money  of  the  world. 
Changes  of  raiment  used  also  to  be  laid  up  as 
wealth. 

There  are  treasures  of  earth  which  should 
not  be  undervalued  nor  despised.  They  give 
real  satisfactions,  and  were  intended  for 
blessings.  They  may  minister  to  appetite  and 
taste  and  culture,  and  procure  education  and 
the  good  will  of  others,  and  promote  desire 
and  ambition.  One  is  rich  who  has  them  in 
store.  They  secure  the  conveniences  and 
necessities  and  luxuries  of  life  for  ourselves 
and  our  families,  and  enable^one  to  bless  oth¬ 
ers.  Money  answereth  all  things,  and  for  that 
reason  it  is  sought.  Our  Lord  does  not  forbid 
the  getting  of  money  nor  laying  it  up,  but  the 
getting  it  for  itself  and  laying  it  up  to  keep. 
It  is  what  one  gets  it  for,  what  use  he  would 
make  of  it,  that  He  has  in  view.  He  gives 
talents  and  pounds  for  increase,  and  com¬ 
mends  him  who  makes  the  most.  It  is  this 
love  of  money  which  is  a  root  of  all  evil.  If 
one  has  a  talent  for  business,  he  ought  to  be¬ 
come  rich.  One  has  no  right  to  be  slothful 
in  business.  There  is  a  place  and  work  for 
active  men,  and  that  a  large  one. 

In  this  day  of  machinery,  which  demands 
great  outlay,  there  is  need  of  large  capital, 
which  shall  employ  great  numbers  of  work¬ 
men.  Millions  are  needed  in  a  single  enter¬ 
prise.  Great  educational  and  benevolent  in¬ 
stitutions  must  be  endowed  by  men  of  large 
wealth. 

There  are  no  objections  to  getting  wealth 
honestly,  or  using  it  lawfully.  The  evil  most 
be  in  the  man  and  not  in  the  treasurer.  He 
who  lays  it  up  to  keep,  may  have  it  taken 
from  him ;  he  may  lose  it,  or,  like  the  rich 
man  who  had  much  goods  laid  up  for  many 
years  and  bade  his  soul  take  its  ease  and  be 
merry,  he  may  be  taken  away  from  his  treas¬ 
ure.  In  either  case  the  treaure  is  lost.  The 
millionaire  may  become  bankrupt,  and  must 
die. 

One  may  also  lay  up  treasure  in  heaven, 
which  cannot  be  corrupted,  lost,  or  destroyed. 
It  is  laid  up  with  God.  Death  brings  one 
into  its  fullest'  possession  and  enjoyment. 
This  is  anything  done  here  which  abides  in  ns 
through  death,  or  gives  us  favor  with  God.> 
The  Spirit  is  immortal,  and  spiritual  culture  is 
imperishable.  The  graces  of  the  Spirit  are 
the  Spirit’s  treasures. 

The  body  perishes,  and  whatever  of  this 
world  and  life  relates  to  the  body  only,  shall 
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perish  with  it.  Whatever  else  there  is  be¬ 
longs  to  the  spirit  and  lives  with  it.  So  far 
as  the  mind  relates  to  the  spirit,  its  culture 
shall  be  useful  in  the  heavenly  life.  The  same 
is  true  of  all  ones*  powers  and  faculties.  Edu¬ 
cation  may  increase  the  quality  of  ones*  eter¬ 
nity.  The  affections  may  furnish  great  riches. 
Spirituality  will  give  fuller  enjoyment  of 
heaven.  Knowledge  of  God  will  enable  one 
the  more  to  apprehend  and  enjoy  and  glorify 
Him.  Love  to  God  will  mean  greater  love  in 
degree. 

And  God’s  favor  and  love  to  us  will  give  a 
corresponding  friendship  in  another  life.  One 
shall  have  treasure  according  to  his  capacity 
and  ability  for  using  and  enjoying  it.  Each 
shall  have  fullness  according  to  his  measure; 
the  pint  shall  be  full,  so  the  quart,  so  the 
gallon.  Both  the  quality  of  one’s  future  life 
and  its  fullness  is  in  his  own  making  here  be 
low.  Moses  and  Elijah  and  Peter  and  John 
and  Paul  will  have  high  places  and  great  glory 
and  blessing,  because  they  were  friends  of 
God  and  served  well  on  earth. 

Almsgiving,  good  works  done  in  Christ’s 
name,  are  a  means  of  laying  up  treasures  in 
heaven.  They  enrich  the  spirit  in  the  doing, 
and  have  favor  with  God.  A  cop  of  cold 
water  has  reward.  On  a  tombstone  in  Italy 
are  the  words,  ^  Here  lies  Estella,  who  by  her 
good  works  transported  a  large  fortune  to 
heaven,  and  has  gone  thither  to  enjoy  it.” 

The  heart  goes  with  the  treasure,  because 
the  treasure  was  of  the  heart’s  seeking,  and 
to  lay  it  up  was  its  life.  One  loves  his  treas¬ 
ure  and  its  getting  is  his  work  and  joy.  He 
seeks  it  first.  Seeking  God  he  gets  all  good ; 
seeing  Him  He  gets  best  reward ;  living  for 
Him  on  earth  he  inherits  heaven ;  seeking 
earth  first  he  carries  nothing  into  another 
life  and  loses  all  of  both  worlds. 

The  heart  right,  all  is  right,  one  sees  and 
lives  and  dies  right.  If  the  eye  be  pure  and 
clear,  all  objects  are  seen  clearly ;  if  it  be  dis¬ 
eased,  nothing  is  seen  as  it  is.  If  what  should 
be  light  is  itself  dark,  one’s  darkness  is  all 
the  greater.  The  supreme  choice  carries  all 
with  it  to  eternity. 

And  there  can  be  no  greater  mistake  than 
trying  to  lay  up  treasures  for  both  worlds  at 
the  same  time.  One  cannot  be  a  slave  of  two 
masters.  It  is  serve  God  or  mammon,  not 
God  and  mammon.  One  who  is  the  slave  of 
riches  does  not  possess  them,  but  they  him. 
God  must  require  the  whole  heart,  and  all 
of  it  to  be  His  in  faith  and  love  and  service. 
Then  its  desire  and  care  and  ambition  will  be 
to  love  more  and  serve  better.  And  the  choice 
must  be  made ;  there  is  no  middle  ground. 

Applied  to  temperance,  the  total  abstainer 
is  sure  of  his  reward.  The  first  glass  was  the 
entrance  upon  the  way  of  death  for  every 
drunkard.  The  moderate  drinker  has  gone 
far  on  the  way  of  wretchedness  and  woe,  and 
his  danger  is  in  thinking  himself  safe.  The 
drunkard  is  the  slave  of  drink,  his  heart  and 
will  and  life  being  given  to  it.  The  turning 
for  salvation  must  be  with  the  whole  heart. 
Whom  one  serves  He  ie  his  God. 


JOHN  RUSKIN  AND  THE  BIBEE. 

John  Ruskin  says:  “All  that  I  have  taught 
of  art,  everything  that  I  have  written,  every 
greatness  that  there  has  been  in  any  thought 
of  mine,  whatever  I  have  done  in  my  life,  has 
simply  been  due  to  the  fact  that  when  I  was 
a  child  my  mother  daily  read  with  me  a  part 
of  the  Bible  and  daily  made  me  learn  a  part 
of  it  by  heart.” 


In  the  biography  of  Hawtrey,  a  famous 
English  school  master,  there  is  a  description 
of  his  unkempt  appearance,  with  a  comment 
which  has  been  greatly  quoted.  It  is  said 
that  he  was  scolding  some  boy,  for  being  late 
at  morning  lesson,  who  replied  that  he  had  not 
time  enough  to  dress.  “But  I  can  dress  in  that 
time,”  said  the  doctor.  “Yes,”  replied  the 
boy,  “  but  I  wash.  ” 


CbHbren’s  Department. 


WE  PLOUGH  THE  FIELDS. 

HARVEST  HYMN. 

We  plough  the  fields,  and  scatter 
The  good  seed  on  the  land; 

But  it  is  fed  and  watered 
By  God's  almighty  hand; 

He  sends  the  snow  in  winter. 

The  warmth  to  swell  the  grain. 

The  breezes  and  the  sunshine, 

And  soft,  refreshing  rain. 

All  gooil  gifts  around  us 
Are  sent  from  heaven  above; 

Then  thank  the  Lord, 

()  thank  the  Lord, 

For  all  His  love. 

He  only  is  the  Maker 
Of  all  things  near  and  far; 

He  paints  the  wayside  flower. 

He  lights  the  evening  star; 

The  winds  and  waves  obey  Him, 

By  Him  the  birds  are  fed; 

Much  more  to  us  His  children 
He  gives  our  daily  bread. 

All  good  gifts,  etc. 

We  thank  Thee,  then,  O  Father, 

For  all  things  bright  and  good; 

The  seed-time  and  the  harvest. 

Our  life,  our  health,  our  food. 

Accept  the  gifts  we  offer 
For  all  Thy  love  imparts. 

And,  w’hat  Thou  most  desirest. 

Our  humble,  thankful  hearts. 

All  good  gifts,  etc. 

—The  Quiver. 


SEPTEMBER. 

Purple  asters  here  at  last  I 
And  thistle-seed  a-blowing ! 

And  what  is  this  in  the  blackbird's  song  V 
The  locusts  pipe  it  shrill  and  long. 

Over  and  over:  “Past— past— past— 

The  summer  days  are  going ! " 

Stay,  chattering  squirrel  1  Why  this  fret 
For  hoard  you’re  sure  to  gather  ? 

And  cunning  spinner,  why  so  soon 
A  shroud  to  weave— a  last  cocoon  ? 

The  bitter  frost  is  far  off  yet. 

Though  summer  days  are  going. 

Perhaps  (who  knows?)  to  grass  and  fern 
Comes  bitter  pang  in  turning 
From  youth  to  age.  Perhaps  the  wood 
Rebels  against  a  faded  hood. 

And  would  escape  it  if  it  could; 

And  that  with  wrath  the  sumachs  burn 
When  summer  days  are  going ! 

— Jane  Marsh  Parker,  in  The  Outlook. 


THE  CHILUREN  OF  GOD. 

FOR  THE  EITTEE  FOEKS. 

“Blessed  are  the  peacemakers,  for  they  shall 
be  called  the  children  of  God.”  Dear  mamma 
repeated  this  beautiful  text  to  Claude  and 
Amy  when  she  was  putting  them  to  bed  one 
night,  and  this  wss  the  reason  why  she  re¬ 
peated  this  particular  verse  at  that  time : 

Aunt  Augusta,  who  lived  in  a  suburb  near 
the  city,  had  been  spending  the  day  with 
them.  When  Aunt  Augusta  came  she  never 
brought  any  work  of  her  own,  because  she 
said  her  nieces  and  nephews  always  had  some 
making  and  mending  to  be  done  for  them. 
The  dolls  wanted  new  dresses,  or  there  were 
carts  and  railroad  trains  that  wanted  repair 
ing;  something  in  the  play  room  was  sure  to 
be  out  of  gear  between  dear  Aunt  Augusta’s 
visits.  That  day  she  had  made  a  new  pink 
dress  for  Amy’s  doll  and  a  new  blue  one  for 
Ruth’s  doll.  They  were  veiy  pretty  dresses, 
but  after  they  had  been  put  on  the  dolls, 
Ruth,  whose  doll  had  the  blue  one,  concluded 
that  the  pink  one  Amy’s  doll  had  on  was 
much  prettier.  She  wanted  to  exchange. 
Amy  said  the  blue  dress  was  just  as  pretty  as 
the  pink  one,  but  she  wanted  the  dress  Aunt 
Augusta  had  made  specially  for  her. 

All  this  bartei  for  exchange  was  carried  on 
in  the  play-room  while  Aunt  Augusta  was 
down  stairs  putting  her  wraps  on  to  go  home. 
It  was  well  she  did  not  hear  what  the  two 
girls  said  in  their  talk  together  over  the  new 


dresses,  for  she  had  taken  so  much  pains  to 
make  thorn  both  equally  pretty,  that  she 
would  have  felt  very  sorry  to  think  that  the 
work  she  had  done  to  give  them  pleasure,  had 
made  them  so  disagreeable  and  unkind  to 
each  other.  When  they  were  called  to  come 
to  the  hall  to  kiss  her  “goodbye,”  she  did 
notice  frowns  on  their  faces,  and  going  home 
on  the  train  she  kept  wondering  why  those 
children  had  cross  locks  on  their  faces  when 
she  had  tried  so  hard  to  make  them  happy. 

As  soon  as  Aunt  Augusta  was  out  of  sight 
and  hearing,  Amy  and  Ruth  began  to  dispute 
over  their  dolls’  dresses.  Mamma  felt  very 
sorry  and  ashamed  that  her  two  dear  little 
girls  could  be  so  unkind  to  each  other  and  say 
such  hateful  things.  She  told  them  both  to 
go  to  the  play  room  by  themselves,  and  that 
she  hoped  Aunt  Augusta  would  never  make 
anything  for  their  dolls  again  unless  they 
were  more  grateful  in  their  behavior. 

When  they  went  into  the  play  room,  Claude 
found  the  cart  was  dry  and  ready  for  use 
which  Aunt  Augusta  had  doctored  up  with 
glue.  He  was  sorry  to  see  his  little  sisters 
quarrel  so,  and  he  said  : 

“If  you’ll  put  your  dollies  in  my  cart  I’ll 
give  them  a  nice,  long  ride.” 

Amy  put  her’s  in,  but  Ruth  would  not 
touch  her’s.  She  kept  saying,  “I  wanf  that 
pink  dress.” 

Then  Amy  remembered  something  she  had 
heard  her  teacher  say  once:  “It  takes  two  to 
make  a  quarrel,  but  one  can  always  end  it.” 
She  took  the  pink  dress  off  from  her  own  doll 
and  put  it  on  Ruth’s,  and  put  the  blue  one  on 
her  own. 

Ruth’s  face  was  soon  all  smiles,  and  both 
the  dollies  were  in  the  cart  taking  a  drive 
through  the  hall,  which  Claude  called  the 
park.  Ruth  was  much  pleaesd  at  first,  be¬ 
cause  she  had  her  own  way ;  but  do  you  think 
it  lasted  long?  Oh,  no;  if  you  have  ever  been 
selfish  and  unkind  as  she  was,  you  know  it 
did  not  bring  happiness  to  your  heart. 

When  night  came  there  were  three  white 
little  beds  ready  for  three  tired  little  children 
to  go  to  sleep  in.  They  knelt  down  beside 
them,  and  said  their  prayers.  But  when  they 
went  to  mamma  for  good  night  kisses,  she 
drew  Amy  and  Claude  close  to  her,  and  said 
those  beautiful  words  to  them:  “Blessed  are 
the  peacemakers  for  they  shall  be  called  the 
children  of  God  ” 

Ruth  stood  alone  in  the  middle  of  the  floor. 
All  at  once  she  ran  out  of  the  room  and  into 
the  play-room,  took  both  of  the  dolls  off  from 
the  little  bedsteads  on  which  they  were  lying, 
and  put  the  pink  dress  her  doll  had  on  back 
on  Amy’s  doll,  and  the  blue  dress  on  her 
own.  Then  her  face  had  a  happy  look  on  it 
as  she  came  back  to  mamma’s  side  with  both 
the  dollies  in  her  hand. 

“I  want  to  be  ‘children  of  God,’  too,”  she 
said.  “Put  your  arm  around  me,  mamma, 
and  tell  me  that  verse  you  told  Amy  and 
Claude.” 

You  may  be  sure  Ruth’s  mother  did  bug 
little  Ruth  as  closely  as  she  bad  hugged  Amy 
and  Claude,  to  her  loving  heart,  and  repeated 
again,  “Blessed  are  the  peacemakers,  for  they 
shall  be  called  the  children  of  God.” 

After  she  bad  tucked  them  up  in  their  lit¬ 
tle  beds,  she  stooped  down  and  hissed  each 
one,  and  said,  “Oh,  I  am  so  happy  to  night 
because  I  have  three  little  ‘children  of  God,” 
three  little  peacemakers.” 

Susan  Teall  Perry. 


In  an  old  Hindoo  story  a  father  says  to  Lis 
son,  “Bring  me  a  fruit  of  that  tree  and  break 
it  open.  What  is  there?”  The  son  said, 
“Some  small  seeds.”  “Break  one  of  them  and 
what  do  you  see?”  “Nothing,  my  lord.”  “My 
child,”  said  the  father,  “where  you  see 
nothing  there  dwells  a  mighty  tree.” 
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POTENTLY  INFLUENCED. 

A  Bingular  example  of  the  way  in  which 
human  lives,  separated  by  time  and  space,  are 
inextricably  woven  together,  is  given  by  The 
Congregationalist : 

A  young  man  who  was  born  in  the  Sand¬ 
wich  Islands  became  a  missionary,  and  in 
course  of  time  found  his  way  to  a  station  in 
China.  He  was  not  only  a  zealous  Christian, 
but  a  naturalist,  and  made  in  odd  moments  a 
special  study  of  snails,  and  sent  one  or  two 
papers  on  them  to  an  English  scientific  jour¬ 
nal.  The  close  observation,  clearness,  and  in¬ 
exorable  logic  shown  in  those  papers  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  late  Prof.  George  James 
Romanes  of  the  Royal  Institute,  London,  who 
opened  a  correspondence  with  the  missionary. 

Professor  Romanes  was  a  prominent  scien 
tific  man,  a  Darwinian,  and  an  atheist.  After 
exchanging  letters  upon  snails  for  several 
years  with  him,  the  missionary  received  from 
the  London  ccientist  a  startling  appeal.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Romanes  stated  that  the  manner  in 
which  his  unknown  correspondent  had  writ 
ten  on  natural  subjects  had  convinced  him  of 
bis  high  logical  faculty,  his  keenness  of  men¬ 
tal  vision,  and  his  conscientiousness.  He  had 
resolved  to  ask  him,  rather  than  any  other 
man,  why  he  believed  in  Christianity.  The 
missionary  replied  at  length.  A  year  or  two 
later  the  great  scientist  died,  but  he  pro¬ 
claimed  some  time  before  his  illness  that  he 
had  returned  to  the  faith  of  bis  childhood. 

The  humble  missionary  was,  it  is  probable, 
the  chief  agent  in  restoring  this  leader  of 
modern  thought  to  the  ranks  of  religious 
truth.  It  really  appears  to  be  a  matter  of 
small  importance  whether  a  poor  clergyman, 
amusing  his  leisure  moments  with  the  snails 
in  bis  garden,  should  be  sternly  faithful  to 
bis  work,  but  if  he  bad  been  less  minute,  less 
reasonable,  or  less  conscientious  to  the  snails, 
he  never  would  have  gained  the  power  to  in¬ 
fluence  the  other  man  on  the  other  side  of  the 
world,  and  through  him  to  a  degree  the 
progress  of  thought  in  England.  I 


ONE  SIGNAL  TRIUMPH  OP  CHRIST-LIKE 
SYMPATHY. 

A  delicate,  timid  young  lady,  who  had  been 
reared  amid  wealth,  culture,  and  fashion, 
was  led  from  the  hollowpess  of  the  world  to 
decide  for  Christ.  She  became  an  enthusi¬ 
astic  worker  in  the  vineyard,  and  tasted  the 
sweetest  of  all  luxuries— the  luxury  of  win¬ 
ning  souls  to  Christ.  One  day,  walking  alone 
the  street,  she  saw  a  ragged  little  boy  run 
ning  out  of  a  shoemaker’s  shop,  and  behind 
him  was  the  old  shoemaker  with  a  last  in  his 
band.  The  boy  had  not  run  far  when  the  wood¬ 
en  last  was  thrown  at  him,  and  he  was  struck 
on  the  back.  He  stopped  and  began  to  cry. 
The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  touched  that  young 
lady’s  heart,  and  stepping  up  to  him,  she  asked 
him  if  he  was  hurt.  He  told  her  that  it  was 
none  of  her  business.  She  at  once  went  to 
woik  to  win  the  boy’s  confidence.  She  asked 
if  he  went  to  school. 

“No.” 

“Well,  why  don’t  you  go  to  to  school?” 

“  Don’t  want  to.” 

So  she  coaxed  and  pleaded  with  him.  He 
rudely  resisted.  It  was  as  difficult  a  case  as 
anyone  evpr  took  in  hand.  Still  the  boy  felt 
a  strange  influence  stealing  over  him.  By- 
and  bye  he  consented,  so  on  an  appointed  day 
she  led  him  by  the  band  into  the  Sunday- 
school.  Many  would  have  looked  on  that 
effort  with  lofty  contempt  or  hopeless  despair, 
but  she  felt  she  bad  a  work  to  do  for  the 
Master,  and  so  she  labored  on,  plying  all  the 
arts  that  a  holy  ingenuity  could  suggest  or  a 
Christlike  patience  apply.  Yet  the  one  resist¬ 
less  element  in  the  case  was  the  holy  fire  of 


Christlike  sympathy  that  glowed  in  her  heart 
and  that  radiated  faith  from  all  she  did.  At 
length  light  broke  into  his  heart,  be  became 
a  decided  Christian. 

Some  time  after  he  was  standing  at  the  rail¬ 
way  station  when  a  train  approached,  un¬ 
noticed  by  him,  and  psissed  over  both  his  legs 
A  physician  was  summoned,  and  the  little 
sufferer  looked  up  into  bis  face  the  first  thing 
after  be  arrived,  and  asked.  *  Doctor,  shall  I 
live  to  get  home?” 

*■  No,”  said  the  doctor,”  you  are  dying.” 

“Well,  then,  will  you  tell  my  mother  and 
father  that  I  died  a  Christian?” 

They  bore  away  that  little  boy’s  body  to 
the  wretched  hovel  he  called  home,  and  with 
it  his  last  message— that  he  died  a  Christian. 


WOLFGANG  MOZART  S  PRAYER. 

Many  years  ago,  in  the  town  of  Salzburg, 
Austria,  two  little  children  lived  in  a  cot  sur 
rounded  by  vines,  near  a  pleasant  river.  They 
both  loved  music,  and  when  only  six  years  of 
age  Frederica  could  play  well  on  the  harpsi¬ 
chord.  But  from  her  little  brother  such 
strains  of  melody  would  resound  through  the 
humble  cottage  as  were  never  before  heard 
from  so  young  a  child.  Their  father  was  a 
teacher  of  music,  and  bis  own  children  were 
his  best  pupils. 

There  came  times  so  bard  that  these  chil¬ 
dren  had  scarcely  enough  to  eat,  but  they 
loved  each  other,  and  were  happy  in  the  sim¬ 
ple  enjoyment  that  fell  to  their  lot. 

One  pleasant  day  they  said :  “Let  us  take  a 
walk  in  the  woods.  How  sweetly  the  birds 
sing,  and  the  sound  of  the  river  as  it  flows 
like  music  ”  So  they  went.  As  they  were 
sitting  in  a  shadow  of  a  tree,  the  boy  said, 
thoughtfully:  “Sister,  what  a  beautiful  place 
this  would  be  to  pray  1” 

Frederica  asked  wonderingly  :  “What  shall 
we  pray  for?” 

“Why,  for  papa  and  mamma,”  said  her 
brother.  “You  see  how  sad  they  look.  Poor 
mamma  hardly  ever  smiles  now,  and  I  know 
it  must  be  because  she  has  not  always  bread 
enough  for  us.  Let  us  pray  to  God  to  help 
us.” 

Yes,”  said  Frederica,  “we  will.” 

So  these  two  sweet  children  knelt  down  and 
prayed,  asking  the  Heavenly  Father  to  bless 
their  parents  and  make  them  a  help  to  them. 

“But  how  can  we  help  papa  and  mamma?” 
asked  Frederica. 

“Why,  don’t  you  know?”  replied  Wolfgang. 
“My  soul  is  full  of  music,  and  by  and  bye  1 
shall  play  before  great  people,  and  they  will 
give  me  plenty  of  money,  and  I  will  give  it  to 
our  dear  parents,  and  we’ll  live  in  a  fine 
bouse  and  be  happy.  ” 

At  this  a  loud  la”gh  astonidbed  the  boy, 
who  did  not  know  that  anyone  was  near 
them.  Turning  he  saw  a  fine  gentleman  who 
had  just  come  from  the  woods.  The  stranger 
made  inquiries,  which  the  little  girl  answered, 
telling  him:  “Wolfgang  means  to  be  a  great 
musician  ;  he  thinks  he  can  earn  money  so  that 
we  shall  no  longer  be  poor.  ” 

“He  may  do  that  when  he  has  learned  to 
play  well  enough,”  replied  the  stranger. 

Frederica  answered:  “He  is  only  six  years 
old,  but  he  plays  beautifully,  and  can  compose 
pieces.” 

“That  cannot  be.”  replied  the  gentleman. 

“Gome  to  see  us,”  said  the  boy,  “and  I  will 
play  for  you.” 

“I  will  go  this  evening,”  answered  the 
stranger. 

The  children  went  home  and  told  their 
story  to  their  parents,  who  seemed  much 
pleased  and  astonished. 

Soon  a  loud  knock  was  heard  at  the  door, 
and  on  opening  it  the  little_family  were  sur¬ 


prised  to  see  men  bringing  in  baskets  of 
richly  cooked  food  in  variety  and  abundance. 
They  had  an  ample  feast  that  evening. 

Thus  God  answered  the  children’s  prayer. 
Soon  after,  while  Wolfgang  was  playing  a 
sonata  which  he  had  composed,  the  stranger 
entered  and  stood  astonished  at  the  wondrous 
melody.  The  father  recognized  in  bis  guest 
Francis  I. ,  Emperor  of  Russia. 

Not  long  after  the  family  were  invited  by 
the  Emperor  to  Vienna,  where  Wolfgang  as¬ 
tonished  the  royal  family  by  his  wonderful 
powers. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen  years  Wolfgang  was 
acknowledged  by  all  eminent  composers  as  a 
master. 

"  Mozart  was  a  good  Christian  as  well  as  a 
great  musician.  The  simple  trust  in  God 
which  he  bad  learned  in  childhood  never 
forsook  him.  In  a  letter  to  his  father  he 
says : 

“1  never  lose  eight  of  God.  I  acknowledge 
His  power  and  dread  His  wrath,  but  at  the 
same  time,  I  love  to  admire  His  goodness  and 
mercy  to  His  creatures.  He  will  never  aban¬ 
don  His  servants.  By  the  fulfillment  of  His 
will  mine  is  satisfied.” 

The  simple,  trusting  faith  of  the  young 
musician  was  remarkable,  and  it  teaches  old 
and  young  a  lesson. — Everybody’s  Magazine. 


HAN  YERRY. 

Old  Han  Yerry  was  an  Indian  chief  of  the 
Oneida  tribe  who  lived  in  the  northern  part 
of  New  York  State  a  hundred  years  ago.  He 
had  fought  with  the  King’s  part;  against  the 
Colonists,  but  after  the  war,  when  Judge 
White  came  to  found  the  town  of  Whites- 
borough,  be  sought  to  make  friends  with  him. 
The  Judge  was  the  first  white  man  to  form 
a  settlement  there.  He  was  surrounded  by 
Indians,  but  was  kind  and  good,  and  soon  won 
their  love.  He  lived  in  a  small  log  bouse 
with  his  married  daughter  and  little  grand¬ 
child,  who  was  about  two  or  three  years  old. 

One  day  old  Han  Yerry,  with  his  squaw  and 
a  mulatto  servant,  came  from  Oriskany,  three 
miles  away,  to  pay  the  Judge  a  visit  and  re¬ 
new  their  friendship.  Before  going,  the  Chief 
said : 

“I  like  you  and  have  confidence  in  you.  Do 
you  like  me  and  have  you  confidence  in  me?” 
To  which  the  Judge  replied  warmly  that  he 
liked  him  and  bad  confidence  in  him. 

“Then  prove  it  to  me,”  said  the  old  Chief. 
“My  squaw  loves  your  pappoose.  Let  us  take 
her  back  to  remain  all  night.  I  will  return 
with  her  in  the  morning.” 

The  baby’s  poor  mother  sat  speechless  with 
terror  at  thought  of  trusting  her  darling  to 
theee  savages,  and  as  she  saw  signs  of  yielding 
in  her  father’s  face,  threw  herself  distract¬ 
edly  at  his  feet.  Without  looking  at  her  dis¬ 
tress,  he  gently  took  the  child  from  her  close 
embrace,  and  told  her  she  had  nothing  to 
fear  from  their  good  friends,  who  would 
surely  bring  her  back  safely  and  well.  Then 
placing  the  child  in  the  squaw’s  arms,  he 
said,  “I  trust  to  my  friends  all  that  I  hold 
most  dear.” 

Though  he  looked  calm  and  smiling,  he 
deeply  felt  the  sacrifice  he  was  called  upon 
to  make  in  order  to  save  the  Colonists,  who 
would  have  perished  bad  the  request  been  re¬ 
fused. 

All  night  they  kept  vigil,  and  in, the  first 
gray  light  of  dawn  strained  their  eyes  up  the 
road  for  sign  of  any  human  being,  but  there 
was  none. 

The  hours  came  and  went,  noon,  afternoon ; 
still  no  sign.  In  silence  and  prayer,  with  dark 
foreboding,  they  kept  watoh. 

Sometimes  the  poor  mother,  through  grief 
and  fear,  would  try^to*rush.^up  the  road  in 
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search  of  her  darling,  but  was  restrained  by 
her  father,  who  knew  that  such  a  breach  of 
confidence  would  cause  its  death  and  that  of 
the  defenceless  settlers,  while  reliance  on 
their  word  would  increase  friendliness.  So 
hand  in  hand  they  waited. 

At  last,  as  ttie  sun  sank  behind  the  hills, 
some  figures  appeared  in  the  distance.  Al¬ 
most  breathlessly  they  obseived  them  ap¬ 
proach.  As  they  drew  nearer,  with  a  cry  of 
delight,  the  keen  eyes  of  the  mother  saw 
Blossom  perched  on  the  shoulders  of  the  old 
Chief,  dressed  out  in  all  the  gorgeousness  of 
an  Indian  princess  instead  of  her  own  little 
clothes,  smiling  and  happy,  as  if  she  had 
had  the  beat  of  times,  as  indeed  was  the  case, 
for  the  Indians  bad  been  very  kind  and  tender 
in  their  efforts  to  amure  the  little  Pale  Flower 

Judge  White  was  wise  to  show  the  Indians 
this  great  trust,  for  they  never  forgot  it. 
From  that  time  they  did  all  they  couM  to  aid 
the  white  settlers  at  Sedagbquate— afterwards 
called  Whitesborough-^and  to  show  their  love 
and  respect  for  them.— Maria  Domitello  in  The 
Pansy.  _ 

THE  CUBFEW  ULW. 

Edward  W.  Bok,  in  the  September  Ladies’  Home 
.Tournal,  reviews  the  provisions  and  operations  of 
the  Curfew  ordinance,  which,  in  variously  modified 
forms,  has  been  adopted  by  municipal  legislative 
bodies  in  the  West.  He  gives  heartv  endorsement 
to  the  law,  and  asserts  that,  although  it  met  with 
general  onposition  at  first,  there  is  not  a  city  or  town 
in  which  it  has  been  enforced  that  would  have  it 
abolished.  “  Wherever  the  Curfew  ordinance  has 
gone  into  effect,”  Mr.  Bok  contends,  “its  advan¬ 
tages  have  been  conceded.  This  is  true  now  of  over 
300  towns  and  cities,  some  as  large  in  population  as 
Omaha  and  Topeka.  In  each  case  the  excellence  of 
the  law  has  become  apparent,  opposing  parents 
have  conceded  its  wisdom,  and  even  children  are 
said  to  be  pleased  with  it.  It  has  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  police  a  most  effective  weapon  for 
clearing  the  streets  of  hoodlums  at  night,  and  in 
many  cases  where  disorder  reigned  at  street  comers, 
quietness,  law,  and  order  now  prevail.  So  well  has 
the  ordinance  worked  that  reports,  gathered  from 
not  less  than  forty  of  the  towns  where  it  is  a  law, 
show  that  the  fine  or  imprisonment  penalty  has  not 
lieen  inflicted  in  a  sin^e  case.  The  fint  caution  has 
served  the  purpose.  These  reports  snow,  too,  that 
the  ordinance  is  not  enforced  in  any  oppressive  man¬ 
ner.  In  the  case  of  evening  winter  or  summer  en¬ 
tertainments,  which  would  keep  the  children  ont 
later  than  the  Curfew  hour,  authority  is  easily  ob¬ 
tained  and  readily  granted  by  the  mayor  or  town 
official  for  an  extension  of  the  time.  Its  rigid  en¬ 
forcement  is  applied  most  strictly  to  the  hoodlum 
element,  and  with  this  class  the  police  claim  they 
have  never  been  able  to  deal  so  successfully.  •  It  will 
be  at  once  obvious  to  all  right-minded  parents,  I 
think,  that  thev  should  give  the  weight  of  their  in¬ 
fluence  to  the  Curfew  orainance  wherever  it  may  be 
presented.  .  .  .  Taken  from  any  and  every  stand¬ 
point,  it  is  an  excellent  thing,  and  it  may  wisely  be 
encouraged  by  parents  all  over  our  land.” 
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WOMAN’S  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF 
HOME  MISSIONS. 

"The  thing  that  will  count  most  as  an  ele¬ 
ment  in  work  is  not  the  number  of  talents  we 
possess,  but  the  enthusiasm  with  which  these 
talents  are  used.  One  talent  in  the  bands  of 
one  whose  soul  is  on  fire  with  the  love  of  Qod 
and  love  of  souls,  will  accomplish  much  more 
than  five  talents  in  the  hands  of  one  who  has 
never  experienced  the  burning  desire  to  be  in¬ 
strumental  in  saving  the  world.”— Mrs.  W. 
Morse. 

That  word,  enthutiaam,  used  so  carelessly  to 
describe  devotion  to  art,  or  music,  or  litera¬ 
ture,  or  worldly  pleasure,  comes  from  a  Greek 
word,  signifying  “to  be  inspired  or  possessed 
by  the  god ;  inspiration,  as  if  by  a  divine  or 
superhuman  power.” 

The  usual  Tuesday  morning  prayer  meeting 
was  led  by  Mrs.  Allen,  who,  returning  from 
summer  rest,  said:  "We  want  to  serve  better, 
to  do  more  work  for  the  Master.  ” 

The  topic  chosen  w»s  Service.  The  Saviour 
Himself  said:  "Te  cannot  serve  God  and 
mammon.”  Divided  service  is  impossible. 
Service  is  a  choice.  The  command  to  Israel 
was,  "Choose  ye  this  day  whom  ye  will  serve.  ” 
We  have  in  John  xiii.  that  wonderful  example 
of  lowlyjservioe  performed  by  the  Master  in 
washing  the  disciples’  feet,  and  He  says  to 
us:  "If  any  man  serve  Me,  let  him  follow  Me.” 

The  leader  bad  in  mind  one  who  might  ren¬ 
der  efficient  service,  but  who  does  not  choose 
to  do  so.  "Pray  that  she  may  be  led  into  this 
blessed  work  for  her  Saviour.” 

Mrs.  Pierson  drew  an  impressive  lesson  from 
Exdous  iii.  The  Lord  said : 

1.  "I  have  seen  the  affliction  of  My  people” 
as  we  see  the  great  need  in  our  land  of  Chris¬ 
tian  teaching. 

2.  The  Lord  not  only  saw,  but  He  said,  "I 
will  come  down  and  help  them.”  We  believe 
that  the  Lord  is  going  to  send  help. 

8.  Again  Jehovah  spoke,  saying,  "I  will 
send  thee.  ”  That  was  qnite  another  phase"of 
the  subject,  and  Moses  demurred,  beginning 
to  make  excuses 

4.  The  assuring,  the  strength-giving  prom¬ 
ise  was  then  given:  "I  will  be  with  thy 
mouth,  and  teach  thee  what  thou  shalt  say.” 
How  applicable  this  to  weak,  timid  women 
who  say  that  they  are  not  eloquent,  that  they 
cannot  speak ;  but  the  Lord  can  speak  through 
them. 

For  encouragement  and  thanksgiving  a  re¬ 
port  received  during  the  summer  made  record 
that  six  pupils  had  been  received  into  the 
church  from  the  school  at  Nuyaka,  Indian 
Territory.  A  mother  and  her  eight-year-old 
daughter  also  confessed  Christ  at  Springville, 
Utah.  This  has  encouraged  Miss  Allen 
greatly,  as  the  child  was  a  pupil  in  her  school. 

A  very  appealing  report  came  from  Mies 
Black  of  Logan,  who  because  of  ill  health 
is  obliged  to  rest  a  year  She  says:  "  ‘The 
harvest  is  great  and  the  laborers  are  few*  is 
understood  on  this  field.  The  missionary 
teacher  has  no  day  of  test  in  the  seven.  Five 
days  are  spent  in  the  school  room,  Saturday 
must  be  given  to  calls  in  the  homes  of  these 
we  must  know  for  the  children’s  sake,  and  tbe 
Sabbath -school  and  church  make  more  urgent 
demands  upon  out  time  on  tbe  sevtnth  day 
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than  can  be  realized  when  Christian  helpers 
are  many  and  tbe  needs  less.” 

Mrs.  Pierson  informs  us  that  this  is  only  a 
specimen  of  tbe  routine  of  all  the  teachers. 
Shall  not  Miss  Black  and  all  tbe  missionary 
teachers  be  faithfully  borne  upon  our  hearts? 

Miss  Zuver  of  Penasco,  New  Mexico,  says: 
"The Sabbath-schoolnumbers  forty  five  (Jure, 
’fiti),  mostly  women  and  children,  as  many 'of 
tbe  men  are  away  from  home  at  work.  One 
young  man  translates  for  me  who  has  been  a 
Penitente  for  several  years.  A  boy  of  four¬ 
teen  who  has  done  penance  two  Holy  Weeks 
is  one  of  my  most  industrious  pupils  in  school 
and  Sabbath  school.”  Should  we  not  earnestly 
pray  for  the  conversion  of  these  who  are 
brought  so  directly  under  the  influence  of 
Gospel  teaching? 

The  offlee  was  advised  that  the  Misses 
Moore,  two  of  our  Santa  Fe  teachers,  instead 
of  taking  three  months’  vacation,  were  in¬ 
tending  to  spend  at  least  six  weeks  in  mis¬ 
sionary  work  at  the  Plaza  Tierra  Amarilla, 
a  county  seat  containing  12,000  inhabitants, 
where  there  are  no  schools.  May  we  not  ex¬ 
pect  that  a  rijh  harvest  will  follow  such  seed 
sowing? 

Mrs.  King  of  Wolf  Point,  Montana,  has 
a  woman’s  society  which  is  growing  in  num¬ 
bers  ;  it  is  growing  also  in  another  direction, 
that  of  giving;  "so far,  not  an  article  has  been 
donated  by  a  native,  so  imagine  my  surprise 
when,  at  the  close  of  a  meeting,  one  informed 
me  she  had  some  deer  skin  for  the  society, 
and  soon  another  told  ibe  the  same.  Surely 
this  is  encouraging.  We  have  had  an  un¬ 
usual  amount  of  rain,  and  the  mud  is  some¬ 
thing  beyond  description,  yet  tbe  week  of  the 
most  mud  and  rain  we  had  our  society  meet¬ 
ing  aB  usual,  though  I  was  surprised  that  any 
came.  Can  you  imagine  what  it  would  be  to 
walk  through  mud  and  water  to  tbe  ankles, 
with  moccasined  feet,  which,  for  keeping  out 
water  might  as  well  be  made  of  cotton  cloth. 
Well,  two  came  and  we  bad  our  meeting  in 
our  kitchen.  Did  they  not  leive  their  foot¬ 
prints  on  tbe  floor?  Oh,  yes,  but  that  was  a 
minor  affair.  As  I  let  them  do  bead  work, 
they  were  soon  seated  upon  the  floor  with 
working  materials  about  them,  and  with  here 
and  there  a  pan  placed  to  catch  the  falling 
drops  that  came  through  the  roof  The  work 
went  merrily  on  till  it  was  time  to  close,  and 
I  felt  that  we  had  had  a  profitable  meeting.” 

Miss  L<''’vbortv  rf  M'rnea  informs  ns 
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that  “some  women  on  the  Sabbath  day 
w  Iked  down  from  the  sugar  bush  in  April, 
through  slush  and  wet,  without  any  apparent 
di830  nfort  ” 

Leigh  Young,  in  her  account  of  ihe  Sara¬ 
toga  meeting,  eajs:  "From  Indian  pueblo  to 
Mexican  pl»za,  the  workers  took  us  a  delight¬ 
ful  all  day ’s  journey.  Mrs.  Polhemus  came  to 
us  from  the  mountains  of  the  South  with  her 
story  of  the  woman  in  whose  cabin  she  sought 
refuge  from  a  storm,  and  how  the  moun¬ 
taineer,  while  setting  forth  all  the  cheer  the 
cbeerlers  place  afforded,  said  to  her:  ‘Weuns 
are  powerful  glad  that  yours  have  come  to 
teach  weuns,  ’cause  we’s  all  blockheads  and 
don’t  know  nothin’  no  how.  ’  Then  she  showed 
us  pictures  of  the  girls  as  they  first  came  to 
her,  and  of  the  same  girls  at  the  close  of  the 
session,  and  so  great  was  the  transformation, 
that  one  would  not  have  known  them. 

"Oce  of  them  was  brought  to  the  Principal 
by  her  father  from  a  prairie  schooner,  which 
bad  camped  within  sight  of  the  school.  When 
the  travelers  found  rrhat  the  big  building 
was  that  was  just  in  sight,  they  concluded  to 
leave  the  oldest  girl,  so  the  father  took  her  to 
the  teacher  and  presented  her  as  a  gift.  ’See¬ 
ing  as  how  we  had  so  many,  I  just  guessed 
I’d  give  you  Clydy,  so  as  she  could  be  teacbed 
somethin’.’  And  when  the  teacher  gave  her 
assent,  as,  fortunately,  there  chanced  to  be  a 
vacancy,  be  ‘guessed  he’d  just  take  that  sun- 
bonnet  and  shawl,  ’cause  there  wasn’t  enough 
in  the  wagon  to  go  round,  and  if  Clydy  was 
a  goin’  to  school,  she  wouldn’t  need  ’em  no¬ 
how’,”  H.  E.  B. 

WOMEN’S  BOARD  OP  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

A  very  few  gathered  for  the  first  meeting 
of  the  Executive  Committee  Wednesday  morn¬ 
ing.  September  23rd,  but  it  was  very  pleasant 
to  greet  the  familiar  faces  after  the  summer’s 
separation. 

The  meeting  was  necessaiily  informal,  and 
besides  some  business  to  be  transacted,  there 
were  a  number  of  items  of  missionary  news 
given.  Mis.  Beers  read  from  the  first  chapter 
of  1  Peter,  and  all  joined  with  her  in  prayer. 
From  Persia  we  heard  that  Dr.  Cochran  was 
returning  to  Oroomiah,  after  bringing  his  two 
children  as  far  as  London  on  their  homeward 
way ;  they  bad  enjoyed  visiting  Dr.  Cochran’s 
sister,  the  Baroness  Ponafiden,  in  Russia. 
The  missionaries  have  now  moved  away  from 
the  station  at  Salmas,  and  the  mission  is  to  be 
carried  on  from  Tabriz  as  headquarters.  Mr. 
Wilson  spent  a  month  on  his  tour  there,  and 
has  returned  to  Tabriz.  Miss  Jewett  of  Tabriz 
has  gone  to  Mianduab  for  six  months,  where 
she  expects  to  work  alone.  We  hope  this 
self-sacrificing  service  may  be  rewardt  d 
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IT  IS  JUST  AS  EASY,  and  a  heap  more 
sensible,  to  use  a  little  care  in  the  se¬ 
lection  of  materials  when  having  paint¬ 
ing  done  and  secure  the  best  result  as  it  is 
to  take  chances  and  use  mixtures  of  which 
you  know  nothing.  To  be  sure  of  getting 
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designs  painted  in  various  styles  or  combinations  of  shades  forwarded 
npon  application  to  those  intending  to  paint. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  CO., 
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by  the  winning  of  souls.  The  Armenian  hor¬ 
rors  were  referred  to,  Mrs.  Beers  and  Mrs. 
Schauffier  telling  of  recent  letters  describing 
the  anxiety  and  distress  in  Constantinople  and 
Salonica  among  the  foreigners.  One  of  the 
missionaries  was  on  the  streets  the  day  of  the 
riot  in  Constantinople,  with  her  two  little 
children,  and  had  the  horror  of  seeing  twenty 
people  killed. 

Several  deaths  were  reported,  that  of  Mr. 
Eaton,  the  Treasurer  of  the  Home  Mission 
Board,  exciting  great  surprise  and  sympathy, 
for  although  a  sufferer  from  heart  disease,  the 
end  was  sudden.  The  death  of  the  Consul  at 
Beirut  is  a  great  loss  to  our  American  popula¬ 
tion,  for  he  has  been  truly  friendly  and  efii- 
oient,  a  man  who  has  won  much  respect  and 
affection. 

The  preliminary  notice  of  the  great  Eou- 
menical  Conference,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will 
be  held  in  New  York  in  1900,  waa  read.  This 
was  proposed  by  the  interdenominational  con¬ 
ference  which  met  last  January,  and  they 
hope  to  secure  as  world  wide  a  representation, 
and  even  greater  interest,  than  the  London 
Conference  of  1878. 

The  daily  meeting  at  noon  waa  led  by  Mrs. 
Fry,  who  took  as  her  thought  the  enlarged 
vision  that  comes  to  eyes  that  have  been 
opened:  "Open  Thou  mine  eyes  that  I  may 
behold  wondrous  things  out  of  Thy  law.  ” 
She  told  of  a  man  born  blind  whom  the  ocu¬ 
list  examined  and  found  that  sight  might  be 
given  after  a  serious  operation.  "Will  it  be 
very  painful?”  asked  the  patient.  "Yes, 
very,”  said  the  dootor.  "Well,  I  don’t  think 
I  care  to  have  it  done,”  said  the  man.  "I 
have  never  seen,  and  I  don’t  know  what  it 
would  be  to  see,  so  I  think  I  can  do  without 
it.  ”  But  bis  friends  urged  and  persuaded  him, 
and  at  last  the  operation  waa  performed  sue 
cessfully,  and  the  man  saw  all  the  beauties 
that  he  had  never  dreamed  of  before.  Then 
be  wondered  that  he  could  have  been  so  fool¬ 
ish  and  ignorant,  and  never  ceased  to  bless 
the  day  when  he  endured  the  pain  that  he 
might  see. 

"Jesus,  these  eyes  have  never  seen  that  radi¬ 
ant  form  of  Th*ne,”  was  one  of  the  verses 
sung.  Some  one  quoted  from  a  letter  about 
Mrs.  William  Sbedd  of  Oroomiah,  who  has 
been  so  very  ill:  "She  writes  me  that  lately 
she  has  suffered  much  from  neuralgia  of  the 
heart,  and  adds  that  the  thought  that  only  in 
this  life  one  can  suffer  for  Christ  has  greatly 
c  imforted  her.  ”  Surely  suffering  bad  opened 
her  ejes  to  new  thought  and  beauties  in 
life’s  experience  and  opportunities. 

Some  one  else  quoted  from  the  poem.  King 
Rene’s  Daughter,  about  the  beautiful  blind 
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girl  who  had  grown  up  all  uncoDBoious  of  her 
lack.  The  learned  leech  eaya : 

“  Her  Inward  eye  must  first  be  opened 
The  light  can  pour  upon  the  outward  sense. 

A  want  must  be  developed  in  her  soul, 

A  feeling  that  anticipates  the  light— 

A  craving  sense;  for  know,  my  noble  liege. 

That  nothing  e'er  is  on  mankind  bestowed 
Unless  first  he  feels  necessity." 

So  whether  for  ub  or  for  “the  heathen  in  his 
blindneBB,”  the  want  must  be  developed,  and 
the  hunger  and  thirst  must  precede  the  filling 
with  righteousneBB. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Irwin  of  the  LaoB  field  waB 
present  and  spoke  of  bis  pleasure  in  being  at 
such  a  gathering,  and  hie  conviction  that  of 
all  the  varied  and  important  work  which  he 
had  witnessed  going  on  in  the  mission  house, 
none  was  more  far  reaching  or  important  than 
this  uniting  to  pray  together  for  the  mission 
ariee  and  their  needs.  The  closing  prayer, 
which  it  must  have  strengthened  his  heart  to 
hear,  was  offered  by  Miss  Ellen  Parsons. 

Mr.  Irwin  has  had  to  come  home  after  six 
years’  service  on  account  of  ill  health ;  he 
was  completely  broken  down,  and  bad  to  leave 
his  work  at  Nan,  with  the  deepest  regret,  and 
longing  for  its  continuance,  just  before  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Peoples  arrived  there. 

Here  is  a  little  incident  that  shows  how  the 
ingenuity  of  our  missionaries  is  sometimes 
taxed.  It  is  from  a  letter  from  Miss  Char¬ 
lotte  Montgomery  of  Hamadan,  Persia,  and 
was  written  at  the  time  of  the  closing  of  the 
schools  before  this  summer’s  vacation :  “Last 
Thursday  we  went  to  the  closing  of  the  Sev- 
erine  school.  We  could  not  get  out  to  arrange 
the  exercises,  but  the  teacher  did  very  nicely. 
All  we  did  was  to  provide  the  prizes  and  dis 
tribute  them.  We  had  some  amusement  over 
the  preparation. 

“Four  of  the  girls  had  worked  specially 
well,  and  the  teacher  asked  for  something 
special  for  them,  and  I  knew  their  hearts  were 
set  on  dolls.  Ours  were  all  gone,  and  our 
boxes  were  empty,  so  I  appealed  to  Mrs. 
Hawkes  to  see  if  she  could  help  us  out.  She 
brought  over  three  dolls  which  had  suffered 
much  in  their  journey  from  America.  One 
was  minus  a  leg,  one  head  was  broken  beyond 
repair,  and  the  other  was  totally  blind,  both 
eyes  being  gone.  But  I  thought  I  would  try 
what  I  could  do.  The  lameness  was  easily 
cured,  as  we  had  a  limb  at  hand.  I  found  a 
head  among  our  treasures,  but  it  was  in¬ 
tended  for  a  much  larger  doll.  I  managed  to 
adjust  it,  but  there  was  a  break  in  the  back 
of  the  head,  so  the  piece  had  to  be  stuck  in, 
and  a  pretty  little  hood  made  to  bide  the 
scars.  Then  we  came  to  the  eyes.  They 
seemed  beyond  the  skill  of  the  best  oculist 
I  remembeted  a  pair  of  eyes  that  belonged  to 
a  large  doll  once,  and  searched  them  out,  but 
they  were  too  large  for  this  little  head,  so 
what  was  I  to  do?  I  broke  them  in  two, 
and  with  the  help  of  cement,  cotton,  and  wool. 
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are  everything  that  a  range  should  be. 
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They  are  used  excluaively  by  the  Boston 
and  New  York  Cooking  Srtiools  for  the 
exemplification  of  the  most  delicate 
cooking  processes.  A  range  that  will 
suit  the  exacting  demands  ot  the  cooking 
schools  must  be  the  best  for  family  use. 
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got  them  in  place,  though  not  being  intended 
for  that  particular  doll,  they  gave  a  strange 
expression  to  the  face.  However,  they  did 
very  well,  and  when  the  hair  was  stuck  on 
again,  one  would  hardly  know  the  eyes  were 
not  its  own.  One  girl  was  willing  to  lend  a 
doll  with  the  promise  that  she  should  have 
a  new  one  when  the  next  box  came  from 
America.  So  those  four  little  village  girls 
were  each  made  happy.” 

Another  missionary  writes  of  her  efforts  to 
reach  the  women :  I  had  a  caller  this  morn¬ 
ing,  and  tried  to  tell  her^sometbing  of  the 
story  of  “A  Singular  Life,”  which  has  stirred 
and  helped  me.  Then  I  asked  her,  “  Bow 
can  I  help  these  women  here?”  She  said:  “It 
is  very  slow,  hard  work,  but  there  is  an  im¬ 
pression  made.  That  woman  I  brought  to 
sea  you  seems  different  ever  since,  and  tells 
others  how  surprised  she  was  and  how  preju 
dices  were  taken  away  by  talking  with  you 
She  says  she  would  like  to  come  every  day  all 
the  time.”  It  came  like  “a  cup  of  cold  water" 
to  me.  Ob,  I  do  long  to  know  bow  to  reach 
them.  They  are  not  many  of  them  profligate 
or  bad  women,  but  simply  indifferent  and  far 
from  God.  It  is  harder  to  approach  such  than 
more  wicked  people,  for  they  feel  no  need  nor 
lack. 

CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR  NOTES. 

A  party  of  South  Dakota  Endeavorers  drove 
110  miles  in  a  wagon  to  the  last  State  Conven¬ 
tion. 

Seventy- five  thousand  bouquets  of  flowers 
were  sent  to  the  Chicago  Flower  Mission  this 
year  by  Iowa  Christian  Endeavor  Societies. 
One  Junior  Society  alone  withinlfour  months 
sent  1,200  bouquets. 

Every  Sunday  evening  the  Calvary  Presby¬ 
terian  Christian  Endeavor  Society  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  holds  an  open  air  meeting  prior  to  its 
regular  service.  At  the  same  time  it  dis¬ 
tributes  good  literature  in  the  public  plaza 
opposite  the  church. 

At  half  past  five  o’clock  on  one  summer 
morning,  the  Traverse  City,  Mich.,  Christian 
Endeavor  Bicycle  Club  held  a  prayer  meeting 
at  a  spot  several  miles  distant  from  the  city. 
A  true  sunrise  service. 

The  cause  of  Armenia  has  aroused  remarka¬ 
ble  interest  among  Christian  Endeavor  Sooie- 
ties  since  the  Washington  Convention.  The 
Endeavorers  of  one  church  at  a  single  meeting 
contributed  $50  toward  relief  work. 

Texas  Christian  Endeavorers  have  been  pro¬ 
testing  against  the  Sunday  opening  of  the 


Texas  Coast  Fair  Association’s  exhibitions. 
Now  the  Association  has  announced  that  in 
deference  to  Christian  sentiment,  the  fairs 
hereafter  wi'l  be  closed  on  Sunday. 

Philadelphia  Christian  Endeavor  Societies 
have  been  engaged  in  the  work  of  taking  dele¬ 
gations  of  children  from  the  slums  out  into 
the  parks  and  country  for  half  day  and  single - 
day  excursions.  1,700  children  were  given 
outings  during  the  summer. . 
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Does  Your  Hair  Fall  Out? 

Is  it  getting  thin— lessening  In  Tolame?  If  so,  I  can  help 
you  If  totally  bald,  do  not  write.  Select  family  patronar* 
for  ten  years.  Send  self-addressed  stamped  enyeloiie  to 

Miss  Rachkl  T.  Wyatt,  Centrevllle.  Maas. 
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SACRED  MUSIC  IN  CALTIN’S  TIME. 

It  was  bj  the  merest  accident  that  Geneva 
became  the  metropolis  of  Calvinism  and  the 
Rome  of  Protestantism.  When  Calvin  was 
passing  through  Geneva,  a  fugitive  from 
Rome,  certain  friends,  knowing  of  his  many 
talents  and  eloquence,  persuaded  him  to  re¬ 
main. 

Nothing  loath  to  plant  the  seeds  of  the  Ref¬ 
ormation  in  a  new  and  fertile  soil,  he  con¬ 
sented.  And  so  far-reaching  were  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  the  reformer,  that  with  the  lapse  of 
centuries,  an  art,  science,  and  literature  dis¬ 
tinctly  Protestant  in  their  character,  were 
created,  strongly  contrasting  to  their  Catholic 
origin. 

As  from  time  immemorial  religion  and 
music  have  been  so  closely  connected  that  a 
great  reformation  in  religious  matters  would 
naturally  exercise  great  influence  in  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  music.  Yet,  as  Calvin  considered 
true  musical  aims  full  of  worldly  temptations 
to  the  soul,  and  great  music  as  a  bewitching 
siren,  it  was  as  such  to  be  banished  not  only 
from  holy  places,  but  from  the  homes  of  true 
Christians,  therefore  in  the  services  of  the 
Calvinists  music  was  reduced  to  its  most  sim¬ 
ple  form  of  expression. 

Metrical  versions  of  the  Psalms  wore  trans¬ 
lated  into  the  principle  languages  of  Europe, 
and  some  of  the  venerable  reformers  are  re¬ 
corded  as  having  applied  themselves  to  the 
study  of  music  in  order  that  they  might  be 
enabled  to  compose  plain  and  solemn  tunes, 
in  which  all  people  would  be  able  to  join. 

Luther,  being  a  musician,  was  peculiarly 
qualified  for  providing  the  first  psalmody  of 
the  Reformation,  whereas  Calvin,  differing 
in  his  ideals  of  church  music,  employed  the 
best  composers  of  the  day  to  unite  bis  sacred 
songs  with  beautiful  airs  of  a  devotional  char¬ 
acter.  Disapproving  of  Luther’s  harmony  in 
parts,  Calvin  confined  himself  to  the  bare,  un¬ 
accompanied  melody  which  should  express  all 
the  varieties  of  emotions  common  to  the  Chris¬ 
tian.  The  music  was  to  include  in  its  wide 
range  the  trembling  of  the  sinner,  the  hope 
and  joy  of  the  believer;  it  must  sound  the 
alarm  to  the  impenitent,  cheer  the  afflicted, 
go  down  with  the  dying  to  the  valley  of  death, 
and  make  it  resound  with  the  notes  of  triumph. 

The  restoring  to  the  people  their  share  of 
the  church  services  had  a  very  great  religious 
and  moral  influence  on  them,  and  from  the 
'time  psalm  singing  was  adopted  by  the  re¬ 
formers,  it  was  discountenanced  by  the  Roman 
Catholics,  and  soon  became  known  as  a  badge 
of  Protestantism. 

The  tunes  which  Calvin  chose  to  be  sung  to 
the  metrical  versions  of  the  Psalms,  were  partly 
formed  in  imitation  of  some  of  the  Gregorian 
chants,  and  partly  from  the  people’s  melodies. 

The  first  versification  of  the  Psalms  was  due 
to  the  effort  of  Clement  Marot,  the  court  poet 
of  Francis  I  ,  to  whom  he  dedicated  the  first 
fifty  two  translations.  Marot  possessed  some 
knowledge  of  music,  played  the  spinet,  and 
composed  tunes  for  bis  own  chansons.  His 
poetry,  rondeaux  and  simple  rhymes,  are 
said  to  be  full  of  delicacy  and  wit. 

Notwithstanding  his  musical  ability,  his 
sacred  song-book  on  its  first  appearance  was 
not  accompanied  by  music.  It  therefore  be¬ 
came  the  practice  to  sing  the  Psalms  to  favor¬ 
ite  tunes,  often  popular  ballads.  The  Forty- 
second  Psalm,  “As  the  hart  panteth,”  was, 
perhaps,  not  inappropriately  sung  to  the  air 
of  a  hunting  song ;  the  One  Hundred  and 
Thirtieth,  “Out  of  the  Depths,”  to  a  dance 
tune. 


Soon  after  the  publication  of  these  Psalms, 
Marot  found  it  prudent  to  leave  the  French 
court,  as  he  was  suspected  of  being  an  ad¬ 
herent  of  the  reformers.  From  Paris  be  went 
to  Geneva,  where,  at  the  suggestion  and  with 
the  encouragement  of  Calvin,  he  versified 
twenty  more  of  the  Psalms,  which  were  cir¬ 
culated  in  manuscript  form.  It  is  recorded 
that  Charles  V.  gave  him  two  hundred  golden 
doubloons  for  a  copy  of  them. 

In  1543  another  edition  of  the^Psalms  was 
prepared  for  the*use  of  the  Genevan  church 
and  was  ’valued  because  of  a  preface  by  Gal¬ 
vin  on  church  song. 

The  publication  of  these’Psalms  brought  on 
Marot  the  horrors  of  persecution,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  he  died,  thus  escaping  the  clutches 
of.the  Catholics. 

Harot’s  Psalms  became  the  badge  of  the 
French  Huguenots  in  court  and  camp,  and 
completed  by  Beza,  became  the  sole  hymna] 
of  the  Genevan  Church. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Calvin  understood  the 
power  of  music  and  that  he  knew  how  to  ap¬ 
preciate  its  importance  in  divine  services. 
But  in  spite  of  his  restrictions  as  to  the  sim¬ 
plicity  of  the  melodies,  artistic  ingenuity  was 
not  to  be  entirely  excluded. 

Famous  composers,  such  as  Philibert,  Goudi- 
mel,  and  Le  Jeune,  enriched  the  Psalms  with 
harmonic'art. 

Goudimel  was  one  of  the  finest  countra- 
puntists  of  the  Gallo-Belgian  school.  Nothing 
important  is  known  of  his  life,  except  that  in 
1540  he  went  to  Rome  and  founded  a  school, 
where  his  fame  as  a  teacher  somewhat  un¬ 
justly  affected  his  reputation  as  a  composer, 
although  his  works  were  noticeable  for  a  pecu¬ 
liar  charm  and  grace  of  style. 

There  are  touching  records  of  the  use  of 
these  Psalms— some  were  sung  on  the  battle¬ 
field— the  Sixty-fifth  being  the  favorite-  one, 
while  the  first,  and  the  song  of  Simeon, 
“Lord,  now  lettest  Thou,  Thy  servant  depart 
in  peace,”  were  sung  by  the  victims  who 
were^burned  to  death. 

It  is  thought  that  the  leaders  of  the  Refer 
mation  largely  owed  their  success  to  the 
Psalm  singing,  and  the  prohibition  of  the 
Catholics  was  the  means  of  making  Protest¬ 
ants  cling  more  closely  to  the  custom,  which 
undoubtedly  brought  many  proselytes  to  the 
church. 

Another  reform  in  the  music  of  the  new 
Church  was  the  banishment  of  musical  instru¬ 
ments  as  monuments  of  idolatry,  Luther  be 
lieving  that  the  organ  was  an  ensign  of  Baal, 
Calvin  considering  that  instrumental  music 
was  not  fitter  to  be  introduced  into  a  service 
than  incense  and  candlesticks,  while  John 
Knox  called  the  organ  a  chest  of  whistles 
But  later,  during  the  Reformation,  the  organ 
was  used  to  support  the  voices,  and  wind  and 
stringed  instruments  may  also  have  been 
added,  though  not  in  the  Genevan  Church 
until  after  Calvin’s  death  in  1564.  Calvin’s 
work  was  carried  on  in  much  the  same  lines 
by  Theodore  Beza,  who  became  the  principal 
figure  in  the  Genevan  Church. 

The  practice  of  versifying  the  Psalms,  as 
sumed  large  significance  among  the  reformers 
at  this  time,  and  it  was  to  them  we  owe  its 
introduction  into  England,  where  the  infiu- 
ence  of  Calvin  was  exceedingly  powerful,  as  it 
was  in  all  countries  where  the  florid  desoant 
was  considered  Popery. 

Certainly  the  history  of  England’s  Psalmody 
offers  many  interesting  features,  it  having 
been  the  only  music  the  great  majority  of  a 
great  nation  had  enjoyed  and  cultivated  for 
many  years. 

Notwithstanding  musical  art  at  first  derived 
very  little  advantage  from  it,  the  singing  of 
Psalms  became  a  favorite  pastime,  and  every 
one  w  as  BO  anxious  to  be  able  to  sing,  that  in 
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1504  some  books  were  published  containing 
the  scales  and  a  few  rules,  one  called  an  ‘’In¬ 
troduction  to  Learn  to  Sing  for  the  Benefit  of 
tfie  Ignorant  ” 

In  an  edition  published  in  1607,  the  sol-fa 
was  joined  to  every  note.  Knowlidge  of 
music  at  this  time  was  so  general  that  nearly 
all  the  people  were  able  to  sing  or  play  the 
simple  tunes  at  sight. 

Psalm  singing  in  England  was  stopped  during 
the  reign  of  Mary,  but  it  wai  revived  upon 
the  accession  of  Eiizibetb,  who  encouraged 
by  every  possible  means  the  religious  prac¬ 
tices.  There  is  on  record  that  at  one  time 
during  her  reign,  6,000  people  sang  Psalms  at 
St.  Paul’s  cross  at  public  worsb’p. 

But  the  English  Church  composers  were  not 
attracted  by  the  simple  tunes  of  the  Psalms, 
and  went  to  borrowing  for  them  from  melo 
dies  and  harmonies,  from  ballads  and  from  in¬ 
strumental  music. 

The  crude  manner  of  singing  in  the  churches 
called  for  a  reaction  in  the  interest  of  im¬ 
provement,  and  with  the  first  steps,  musical 
culture  gained  a  surer  hold,  though  it  was 
not  for  some  years  after  the  Reformation  that 
the  art  of  music  arrived  at  a  state  of  perfection 
equal  to  that  which  the  other  arts  already 
enjoyed. 

From  the  time  Luther  began  his  crusade 
against  the  worship  of  images  and  pictures, 
the  arts  of  sculpture  and  painting  fell  into 
disuse  in  the  church  services ;  then  it  was 
that  it  had  recourse  to  music  as  its  band 
maiden  of  art. 

To  mould  a  service  in  the  native  tongue  was 
also  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  fifty 
years  after  the  death  of  the  reformers,  the 
musical  services  in  their  churches  b  d  at 
tained  a  state  of  comparative  etficiency  which 
had  taken  the  Catholic  Church  a  thousand 
years  to  acquire. 

In  a  quaint  old  nook,  the  church  history  of 
Geneva,  by  Le  Mercier,  which  I  found  in  a 
college  library,  is  a  curious  account  of  a  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  early  Reformed  Church,  in  which 
singing  is  mentioned  three  or  four  times: 

“After  a  prayer  being  read  by  the  minister, 
he  sits  down,  and  having  named  the  Psalm, 
a  person  who  was  appointed  at  a  yearly  salary, 
being  dressed  in  minister’s  clothes  and  sitting 
under  the  pulpit,  riseth  up  and  marketb  the 
Psalm  in  ciphers  with  a  chalk  on  a  slate,  and 
sets  it.  He  knows  what  shall  be  sung,  be¬ 
cause  all  the  Psalms  are  sung  out  in  order, 
beginning  with  the  first  and  following  to  the 
last.” 

The  beginnings  of  the  experiments  of  the 
reformers  were  essentially  steps  in  the  dark, 
and  the  first  results  they  achieved  bad  the 
usual  aspect  of  such  reforms,  looking  purely 
infantile  and  inefficient  by  the  side  of  the 
artistic  works  which  they  preceded. 

But  nevertheless,  if  the  reformers  had  not 
been  so  blind  as  reformers  sometimes  need  to 
be,  the  ultimate  building  up  of  the  mar¬ 
vellously  rich  and  complicated  edifice  of  mod¬ 
ern  music  as  a  sacred  art.  as  seen  in  the  works 
of  Eccard,  Bach,  and  Handel,  could  never 
have  been  brought  about. 

Ella  Shearman  Partridgf. 
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CHURCH  ANH  SCHOOL  MUSIC. 

The  amount  of  new  music  issued  this  year 
is  equal  to,  if  not  larger  than  that  of  last 
year,  and  as  a  rule,  it  seems  to  be  of  a  better 
class  than  heretofore. 

The  New  Musio  columns  of  The  Evangelist 
have  for  the  last  two  weeks  noticed  the  new 
publications  of  two  of  the  most  important 
publishers.  This  week  another  great  bouse 
has  sent  us  a  large  stock  of  new  antheu  s, 
and  other  publishers  have  sent  works  relating 
to  musio  teaching  in  schools.  This  is  an 
impoitant  matter,  which  affects  the  mutical 
future  of  this  country,  and  the  success  o> 
failure  in  teaching  will  unquestionably  have 
its  effect  upon  the  church  musio  of  the  future. 
Earnest  musicians  are  giving  a  great  deal  of 
thought  to  music  teaching  in  schools,  and 
the  results  are  encouraging  In  some  of  our 
great  cities  the  school  system  is  still  over- 
li  'den  by  politics,  but  not  to  such  an  extent 
as  formerly.  Public  sentiment  is  awakening, 
and  music  is  gradually  reaching  a  plane  com¬ 
mensurate  with  its  importance  and  magnitude, 
and  political  teacherB_of  any  subject  are  more 
rare. 

That  BO  many  of  our  best  church  com 
posers  are  giving  some  thought  to  school 
music  is  a  sign  full  ot  encouragement  for  the 
future.  We  look  to  the  church  composers  to 
carry  out  a  reform  in  church  musio,  and 
should  they  be  able  to  institute  a  movement 
for  more  satisafctory  methods  and  results  in 
school  work,  they  would  merit  a  double 
reward. 

NEW  MUSIC. 

From  D  C.  Heath  and  Com{any,  Boston: 

A  School  Manual  of  Classic  Music,  com 
piled  by  H.  W. ;  Hart.  This  book  aims  to 
bring  together,  characteristic  selections  from 
the  works  of  great  musicians,  adapted  and 
arranged  for  school  use.  The  music  has  been 
arranged  ^ia  three  part  harmony,  with  an  ad 
libitum  bass  part,  which  makes  the  work  avail¬ 
able  for  a  four  part  chorus.  The  book  is 
divided  into  three  sections,  Italian,  French, 
and  German,  and  the  works  in  each  are  ar¬ 
ranged  in  chronological  order.  A  brief  out¬ 
line  of  a  composer’s  life  accompanies  the 
selections  from  bis  works.  A  few  infelici¬ 
tous  selecions  appear,  which  present  well 
known  fragments  in  an  unattractive  form 
and  in  a  manner  calculated  to  give  a  proper 
idea  of  the  composition  in  its  original  form, 
but  on  the  whole,  the  book  has  much  to  com¬ 
mend  it. 

From  Ginn  and  Company,  Boston  : 

Educational  Music  Course— First,  Second, 
AND  Third  Readers,  compiled  by  Luther 
Whiting  Mason,  George  A.  Veazie,  W.  W. 
Gilchrist,  and  others.  A  comprehensive  and 
clear  presentation  of  the  elements  of  music 
reading,  with  ample  exercises  and  songs.  Toe 
arrangement  of  the  work  is  very  systematic, 
carefully  graded,  and  judicious  in  the  man 
ner  of  introducing  and  illustrating  each  new 
difficulty. 

From  the  Office  of  the  Organist  and  Choir¬ 
master,  London: 

Bless  the  Lord  O  My  Soul,  by  James  E. 
Culwick.  A  long,  but  interesting  anthem  for 
tenor  solo,  quartette,  and  chorus,  quite  diffi 
cult,  ending  with  an  effective  eight  part 
chorus,  mostly  unaccompanied. 

From  Oliver  Ditso’'  Company,  New  York  and 
Boston : 

Let  Us  Be  Glad  and  Rejoice,  by  C.  B 
Rutenber.  A  full  chorus  from  the  dramatij 
cantata,  Alpha  and  Omega,  Behold,  He  Com¬ 
eth  Effective  only  for  large  choirs. 

The  Lord  op  Hosts  is  With  Us,  by  John  S. 
Camp.  A  full  chorus  from  “God  is  our  1 
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Two  doors  Went  from  Union  .Sijnare 


A.  STUART  PATTERSON.  HAMILTON  S.  CORWIN 

Patterson  &  Corwin, 

ACCOUNTANTS, 

30  Itruad  Street,  New  York. 

Telephone  1;!.58  A  Broad. 

Special  attention  given  to  Executors’,  Rallro.id  and 
General  Corporation  Accouiuiiig. 
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so 


AN  EFFECTIVE 

COMBINATION 


anthem  for  bass  and  tenor  aolo  and  male 
voices. 

O  Come,  Let  Us  Sing  (male  voices),  Guide 
Me,  O  Thou  Great  Jehovah  'male  voices). 
Ten  Responses  After  Prayer  (male  voices; 
by  J.  E.  Trowbridge.  These  compositions 
for  male  voices  will  doubtless  be  welcome  as 
filling  a  place  but  scantily  occupied.  They 
are  easy  and  effectively  written,  and  suitable 
for  Use  in  church  services. 

Behold  Now  Praise  the  Lord,  by  Ed¬ 
ward  Hodges.  One  of  the  old  school  of  Eng¬ 
lish  anthems,  written  in  1851,  but  just  pub¬ 
lished.  The  anthem  is  long  and  difficult,  but 
it  will  appeal  to  the  lovers  of  the  English 
anthem,  and  ought  to  find  a  place  in  the 
repertory  of  our  best  choirs.  Written  for 
quartette  and  chorus. 

Hark,  the  Herald  Angels  Sing,  by  J.  F. 
Gilder.  An  anthem  of  light  calibre,  but 
smooth  and  melodious.  Has  solos  for  soprano 
and  alto. 


Perfect  Design,  Best  Materials,  Skilled 
Workmanship,  Unequaled 
Facilities. 

Tbis  combiaatlon  produces  best  Sewing  Macblao 
on  eartb-THB  SiMOBR. 

liliSINGER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


Refuge”  (Psalm  xlvi).  Difficult  but  strong 
and  dignified.  Suitable  for  a  large  choir. 


Come,  Ye,  to  Bethlehem  (soprano,  bass 
solos,  chorus).  My  Saviour  and  My  All, 
Take  My  Yoke,  O  That  I  Knew,  by  H.  P. 
Danks;  Memories  of  Galilee,  by  H.  R. 
Palmer.  These  are  all  light  and  easy  quar¬ 
tette  or  chorus  anthems,  without  great  merit 
or  serious  fault.  They  represent  a  style  once 
very  popular,  but  which  is  now  giving  place 
to  music  of  more  character. 


Jubilate  in  C,  by  E.  C.  Rowley.  An  easy 
setting  for  bass  and  treble  solo  and  chorus,  in 
six  parts. 

O  Jesus,  Thou  Art  Standing,  by  P.  A. 
Schnecker.  A  melodious,  effective,  and 
cburchly  setting  of  the  familiar  hymn.  Con¬ 
tains  solos  for  alto  and  bass,  and  may  be  effec¬ 
tively  rendered  by  a  quartette  as  well  as  a 
chorus. 

Trust  Ye  the  Lord  Forever,  by  P.  A. 
Schnecker.  A  fairly  easy  and  effective  cho¬ 
rus,  without  solo". 

Go  Ye,  Therefore,  by  J.  E.  Trowbridge. 
A  short,  easy  anthem  for  tenor  solo  and  male 
quartette. 

O  Jesus,  We  Adore  Thee,  by  Barnby- 
Nevin.  An  arrangement  from  Barnby  for 
mixed  voices.  Not  specially  effective. 

Hymns  for  Children,  by  Beatrice  Harvey 
Dobbs.  A  series  of  fair  tunes  set  to  words  on 
the  subjects  of  Dedication,  Christmas,  Tem¬ 
perance,  Thanksgiving,  Almsgiving,  etc. 

Seven  Responses,  by  Homer  N.  Bartlett, 
comprises  three  Kyries  and  four  Sentences 
suitable  for  any  occasion.  Suitable  for  quar- 
tett  or  chorus,  without  solos 

Ten  Choir  Responses,  by  A.  F.  Burnett. 
Sentences  similar  to  the  above,  but  with  occa¬ 
sional  solo  parts. 

Thy  Mercies,  Lord,  by  S  Scblesinger.  A 
melodious  anthem,  plentifully  supplied  with 
solos  and  trio.  Easy. 

The  Plumb  Line,  by  Homer  N.  Bartlett. 
An  effective  male  voice  anthem.  Short  and 
easy. 

Jubilate,  by  W.  B.  Lincoln.  A  light  set¬ 
ting.  Soprano  and  alto  solo. 

Whoso  Dwelleth,  by  George  C.  Martin. 
The  Wilderness,  by  John  Goss.  Reprints  of 
two  of  the  finest  anthems  by  English  com¬ 
posers 

Hear  My  Prayer,  by  Alfred  Wooler.  A 
simple  anthem,  introducing  the  Lord’s  Prayer. 
Will  be  found  available  as  a  response,  and  can 
be  sung  by  choirs  of  limited  experience. 

Jubilate  in  C,  by  Alfred  Wooler.  Easy, 
but  not  very  interesting. 

Watchman,  Tell  Us  of  the  Night,  by  J. 
E.  Trowbridge.  A  short,  melodious,  and  easy 


THE  MEMORY  OF  WHITMAN. 

The  Presbytery  of  Steuben,  at  its  late  meet¬ 
ing  at  Angelica,  N.  Y.,  visited  the  place  which 
has  become  historical,  where  Dr.  Marcus  Whit¬ 
man  and  Natcissa  Prentiss  were  married  be¬ 
fore  their  departure  on  their  mission  to  the 
Indians  in  Oregon  in  the  winter  of  1830.  The 
ceremony  was  performed  by  the  Rev.  Leverett 
Hull.  Two  Flat  Head  Indians  were  present, 
which  Mr.  Whitman  had  brought  back  with 
him  from  his  exploring  tour  in  1835  It  was 
Whitman  who  made  the  memorable  winter’s 
journey  across  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  United  States  Government  from  con¬ 
cluding  a  treaty,  trading  the  whole  territory 
west  of  the  Rockies  for  fisheries  in  the  East, 
and  thus  securing  to  the  United  States  also 
California.  He  took  back  with  him  a  colony 
of  a  thousand  immigrants,  which  led  Daniel 
Webster,  then  Secretary  of  State,  to  change 
his  mind  concerning  the  value  of  the  territory. 

Dr.  Whitman  and  his  wife  were  massacred 
November  29,  1847.  Whitman  College  at 
Walla  WalU  is  his  memorial,  and  his  name  is 
a  household  word  in  the  Williamette  Valley. 

Editor  C.  P.  Arnold  pointed  out  the  ground 
and  described  the  marriage  and  read  the 
records  concerning  it  and  the  membership  of 
Miss  Prentiss  in  the  Angelica  Presbyterian 
church,  and  called  upon  Mrs.  Warren,  who 
was  present  at  the  wedding,  to  describe  it. 
Mr.  Harry  Heermans  described  the  territory 
thus  saved,  giving  impressions  of  a  personal 
visit. 

The  Rev.  Archibald  Cranford,  who  had  been 
a  home  missionary  in  the  region  of  the  massa¬ 
cre,  spoke  of  the  sacredness  of  the  memory  of 
Whitman  in  that  country.  The  Rev.  S.  W. 
Pratt  spoke  of  the  origin  of  the  missionary 
spirit  with  Whitman,  tracing  it  back  to  Sam¬ 
uel  J.  Mills  and  the  Haystack  meeting  at 
Wiiliamstown,  Mass. ,  and  to  the  church  at 
Prattsburgh,  N.  Y.,  where  Miss  Prentiss  was 
educated.  Dr.  Whitman  was  born  at  Rush- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  and  practiced  medicine  a  few 
years  at  Wheeler,  N.  Y.,  of  which  now  ex¬ 
tinct  church  he  was  an  elder.  This  deeply  in¬ 
teresting  memorial  service  concluded  with  the 
Doxology. 

Angelica  guards  jealously  its  claim  to  this 
important  event,  it  having  been  credited  by 
Secretary  Ellinwood  in  an  article  on  Dr.  j 
Whitman  to  Prattsburgh.  Wheeler  | 


Ex  °  President  Harrison 


On  the  Silver  Question,  in 

The  Forum 
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WHAT  FREE  COINAGE  MEANS: 

Compulsory  Dishonesty. 

Hon.  BENJAMIN  HARRISON. 
Free  Coinage  and  Life  Insurance  Companies, 

JOHN  A,  McCALL, 
President  of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance 
Company. 

Free  Coinage  and  Trust  Companies, 

EDWARD  KING, 
President  of  the  Union  Trust  Company. 

Free  Coinage  and  Farmers . JOHN  M.  STAHL, 

Secretary  of  the  Farmers’  National  Congress. 
The  Cretd  of  the  Sultan ;  Its  Future, 

THOMAS  DAVIDSON, 
King  Oscar  of  Sweden  and  Norway, 

HARALD  HJARNE. 
Professor  of  History  at  the  University  of  Upsala. 

Edmond  de  Goncourt . HENRY  PRANTZ. 

Banks  of  Issue  in  the  United  States, 

Prof.  W.  G.  SUMNER. 
International  Law  and  Arbitration, 

Right  Hon.  LORD  RUSSELL  of  KlUowen, 
The  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England. 
Princeton  College  and  Patriotism, 

Prof.  JOHN  G.  HIBBEN 
of  Princeton  University. 

The  American  Ballot . Hon.  HUGH  H.  LUSK, 

Ex-member  of  the  New  Zealand  Legislature. 

Robert  Schumann  a  Lyrical  Poet . JOSEPH  SOHN. 

The  Study  of  Folk-Lore . L.  J.  VANCE. 

25  cents  per  copy.  $3.00  per  year. 


Send  your  name  for  a  Souvenir 
of  the  Works  of  Eugene  Field, 

FIELD.seFLOWERS 

the  Cuflcne  field  monument  Souvenir 

The  most  beautiful  Art  Production  of  the  cen¬ 
tury.  **A  small  boach  of  the  most  fraarant  of  bles- 
Boms  (atbered  from  the  broad  acres  of  Eogeoe  Field's 
Farm  of  Love.”  Contains  a  selection  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  poems  of  Eugene  Field.  Hand¬ 
somely  illustrated  by  thirty-five  of  the  world's 
greatest  artists  as  their  contribution  to  the  Mon¬ 
ument  Fund.  But  for  the  ooble  contrlbutioae  of  the 
great  artists  this  book  could  not  have  been  manufac¬ 
tured  for  f  7.00.  For  sale  at  book  stores,  or  sent 
prepaid  on  receipt  of  Ji  io.  The  love  offering  to 
the  Child’s  Poet  Laureate,  published  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  to  create  a  fund  to  build  the  Monument 
and  to  care  for  the  family  of  the  beloved  poet. 

Eugene  Field  Monument  Souvenir  Fund, 

ibo  Moaroe  Street,  ChUaio,  111, 


RICHARD  S.  DEY,  Presbyterian  Building,  NewYork. 


LITERATURE  *'^AGENCVr^ 

Receives  and  forwards  orders  and  subscriptions  for 
books,  magazines  and  newspapers  published  anywhere. 
Get  his  prices  and  save  money. 

1.56  FIFTH  AVENUE,  Room  91!i. 


YOU  NEED 

“MILLER"  LAMPS  tc  read  by. 

The  l.iglit  is  lletter  than  gas  or  electric. 
REAUTIFUI.-CIIKAI* 

A  Tlioiisaiid  styles  for  lighting  House,  Store, 
Church.eto.  No  other  so  Siilisfiietiiry  in 

Use.  Every  lamp  KiinrHiiteed.  S.-e  tlieiii,  if 
nut  at  your  dealers,  come  to  our  store  or  ortlor  by 
mail.  We  alau  make  Finn  Brass  and  Onyx  Tables. 
MII.I.EK  Bicvcie  LanternsareTIIE  RF.ST. 

EDWARD  MILLER  &  CO. 

28  and  IW  West  Broadway,  New  York, 
nr"  For  00.1  weather  boy  a  ‘‘,'liller’’  oil  heateJ- 


THE  ELDER  ^  HIS  WORK 

A  PRACTICAL  AND  FAMILIAR  TREATISE 
ON  THE  DUTIES  AND  OPPORTUNITIES 
OF  THE  ELDER . 


By  DAVID  DICKSON. 

Half  of  a  special  popular  edition  of  this  stan¬ 
dard  work  has  been  sold  in  a  month.  Order 
soon  or  the  supply  will  be  exhausted.  .  . 


Single  copies.  95  cents. 

Five  copies  for  $1.00. 

Additional  copies,  18  cents  each. 

Get  a  copy  for  yourself  and  supply  your  sessloa. 

THE  EVANGELIST, 


No.  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


the  money  question  in  words  of  one  sy^ble  ?or 

children  and  plain  people.  Part  1  of  **The  Road 

and  the  Dollar.”  for  wise  people,  by  the  historian 
Kldpatb,  goes  free  with  the  **  Dialogue.’’  Also  36  pp,  songs 
free.  BIBLE  KINDEBGABTBN  AND  MUSIC  CO. 

CHICAGO.  Uil,. 
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Th*  Evanfellst  Publishing  Company, 

IM  Fifth  Avenae,  New  Terk. 


HENBT  H.  riBLD,  S.D..  Editor. 
■EMBT  B.  EI.I.IOT,  PnbUaher. 


Tbrmb,  Three  dollars  a  year,  in  advance,  postage  paid. 
In  foreign  countries  $1.0i  extra  for  foreign  postage. 
For  two  years  in  advance,  or  for  one  year's  subscrip¬ 
tion  and  one  new  subscriber.  Five  dollars.  In  clubs 
of  five  or  more,  $2.60  each.  The  i>aper  will  also  be 
sent  on  trial  to  a  new  subscriber  for  three  monthe 
for  twentv-flve  cents,  in  advance. 

Adtkitisino  Rates,  20  cents  a  line.  Special  rates  foi 
special  jwsltions.  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  11 
cents  a  line. 

Aid.  subscriptions  are  continued  until  ordered  discon¬ 
tinued. 

Remit  in  all  cases  by  check,  draft,  express  money  or¬ 
der,  post-office  order,  or  registered  letter. 

Post-Office  Orders  should  be  made  payable  at  New  York 
Post-office,  and  not  at  Sub-stations. 

Address  The  Evangelist, 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Entered  at  the  PoeUifflce  at  New  York  as  eeeond-das* 
siail  matter. 


APPOINTMENTS  AND  INSTITVTIONS. 
THE  BOARDS. 

Home  Missions,  .  -  -  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Foreign  Missions,  -  -  “  “ 

Church  Erection,  -  .  .  •“  “ 

Education,  .  -  -  .  .  1334  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 

Publication  and  S.  S.  Work,  “  “ 

Ministerial  Relief,  .  .  -  .  “  •• 

Freedmen,  ...  516  Market  St.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
Aid  for  Colleges,  .  -  30  Montauk  Block,  Chicago. 


THE  AMERICAN  SUNDAY.SCHOOIi  UNION, 

ESTABLISHED  IN'  PHILADELPHIA,  1824, 
organizes  Union  Bible  Schools  In  destitnte,  sparsely  settled 
places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  union  missionary  repre 
eentlng  all  the  evangelical  churches  can  unite  the  settlers. 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work  abides. 
2276  new  schools  started  in  1885;  also  IsO  frontier  churches  from 
schools  previously  established.  72  years  of  prosperity.  Aid  and 
share  In  the  blessing.  225.00  starts  a  new  school,  furnishing 
helps  for  Bible  Study  and  a  library.  tOOOsupports  a  missionary 
one  year.  Yon  can  have  letters  direct  from  missionary  yon  aid. 
Send  contributions  to  E.  P.  Bancroft,  Dls.  Secretary, 
111  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City. 


THE  SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  THE  GOSPEL 
AMONG  SEAMEN,  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 

(Commonly  called  Port  “Society.”)  Chartered  in  1819. 
Supports  Ministers  and  Missionaries.  Its  Mariners' 
Church,  46  Catherine  St.,  and  Reading  Room  and  daily 
religions  services  in  Lecture  Room;  its  Branches.  1& 
Charlton  St.,  near  Hudson  River,  and  31  Atlantic  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  na¬ 
tionalities.  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  Is 
dependent  on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  it. 

Rev.  Samuel  Boult,  Pastor.  Wm.  H.  H.  Moore,  Pres. 
T.  A  Brouwer,  Cor.  Sec'y.  E.  H.  Herrick,  Treas,. 

No.  30  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


THE  AMERICAN  SEAMEN’S  FRIEND  SOCIETY, 
76  Wall  Street,  New  York, 

Incorporated  April,  1833,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute 
Seamen ;  aids  in  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  in  the 
leading  seaports  of  the  world ;  provides  a  Sailors'  Home 
in  New  York ;  puts  libraries  on  American  vessels  sailing 
out  of  the  port  of  New  York.  Publishes  the  ^ilors' 
Magazine,  tne  Seaman's  Friend,  and  the  Life  Boat. 
James  w.  Elwell,  Pres.,  W.  C.  Sturoks,  Treas.,  Rev. 
W.  C.  Stitt,  D.D.,  Secretary, 


THE  CHRISTIAN  INDUSTRIAL  LEAGUE. 

An  organization  for  men  inside  the  church,  with  re¬ 
ligious,  social,  business,  sickness  and  death  benefits. 
Send  for  printed  matter  to 

The  Christian  Industrial  League, 
Springfield,  Mass. 


THE  FIVE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY. 

15S  Worth  Street,  New  York, 

eetabllshed  to  provide  for  chll  Iren  whose  parents  are  unable 
to  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphana  They  are  cleansed, 
clothed,  fed  and  Instructed  until  they  can  be  provided  for  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  because  of  tbe  Hous-;  of  Industry. 

During  Its  existence  more  than  45,000  have  been  in  Its  school, 
and  over  26,000  have  lived  in  the  house. 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate- 
fully  received. 

Service  of  Song,  Sunday,  3:30  to  4:30  P.  M.;  Sunday-school,  2  to 
3  P.M.  Day-schools,  9  to  11:40  A.M.,  and  12:40  to  3  P.  M.  except 
Samiday;  at  dinner  table,  12 :10  to  12:40p.m.  Visitors  welcome 
at  all  times.  Morris  K.  Jesup,  Pres.;  F.  E.  Camp,  Treas.; 
GEORGE  F.  Betts,  Sec.;  Wm.  F.  Barnard,  Snpt. 

Our  greatest  ne^  now  is  money  for  a  new  building.  We 
urgently  ask  lor  assistance  for  400  children. 


THE  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY, 

10  East  S3d  Street,  New  York. 

For  over  70  years  e  agaged  in  producing  and  dissemin¬ 
ating  evangelical  Chnstlan  literature  Throngb  its  Mis- 
Biouary  Department  reaches  by  grants  of  publications, 
work  of  its  colporters  and  co-operation  with  Foreign 
Mlsslonariee,  vast  numbers  throughout  the  world.  This 
branch  of  iU  work  wholly  depends  noon  donations  and 
lagaclee  for  which  it  earnestly  anr'esU.  ‘i<»nd  to  liOpis 
Tao.  a  -a-iant  Treasurer 


SYNODS. 

■The  Synod  of  New  York  will  meet  Tuesday.  Oct.  20, 
at  <:30  P.M. ,  in  the  First  Church.  Brooklyn.  Henry  St., 
near  Clark,  and  will  be  opened  with  a  sermon  by  the 
Moderator,  the  Rev.  Howard  Duffield,  D  D.,  of  the  Pres- 
bytery  of  New  York.  DeUgates  will  be  enrolled  from 
balf-past  three  to  five  p.m.,  and  from  seven  o'clock  until 
tbe  hour  of  meeting. 

T.  It  ALSTON  Smith  Stated  Clerk. 

J.  WiLFORD  Jacks,  Permanent  Clerk. 

Delegates  and  others  who  are  in  official  attendance  at 
the  .Synod  of  New  York  are  urgeutlj’  requested  to  notify 
the  undersigned,  not  later  than  Oct.  13.  of  the'r  purpose 
Uj  be  present,  giving  full  names  and  addresses.  In  or¬ 
der  to  secure  the  reduction  of  the  fare,  tbev  should  ob¬ 
tain  trank  line  certificates  at  the  railway  ticket  offices, 
applying  for  the  same  at  least  half  an  hour  before  train 
time.  Geo.  H.  Southard, 

85  Remsen  street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Synod  of  Minnesota  in  the  House  of  Hope  Church. 
St.  Paul,  Thursday,  Cot.  8,  at  7:30  p.m. 

Maurice  D.  Edwards,  S.  C. 

Synofl  of  Colorado  in  the  Central  Pr»  sbyt^rian  Church 
of  Denver,  Colo.,  Oct  30,  at  7  30  p.m  The  YVomen's  Mis¬ 
sionary  Societies  of  the  -vnnd  will  meet  at  the  same 
time  and  place.  T.  C.  Kirkwood,  Stated  C.eric. 

Synod  of  Illinois  and  associ-ted  Women's  Foreign 
and  Home  Mis-ionary  Societies  will  hold  their  annual 
meetings  in  the  First  PreBb>t“rian  Church  of  Danville. 
Ill,,  beginning  on  Oct.20, at  7.30  p.m.  If  isissihle,  reduced 
rellroad  rates  will  be  secured  for  all  persons  wb"  get  cer 
tificatesof  agent  at  starting-point  for  full  fare  paid  in 
coming.  The  names  of  all  'ieiegates  should  be  sent  early 
to  the  Rev.  YY’illis  E.  Parsons.  Danville,  Ill. 

D.  S.  JOH.NSON,  Stated  Clerk. 

SyiitKl  of  Ohio  In  First  Presbyerian  Chuich.YY'oos- 
ter.  Oct.  13,  at  7  p.m.  To  secure  reduced  fare,  pay  full 
fare  goii  g.  Get  a  certificate  of  that  fact  from  your  sta 
lion  agent  on  start  ng.  Y'ou  will  he  *  ntitled  to  return  at 
one  third  the  full  fare.  Woos  er  wi  1  do  its  best  to  give 
to  all  who  come  a  rojHl  welcome.  Sunday-school  Con¬ 
vention,  Women's  S\  nodical  Societies  of  Home  and  For¬ 
eign  Missions,  and  Congress  of  Missions. 

YY’m.  E.  Moore.  Stated  Clerk. 

Synod  of  Indiana  at  Franklin  on  Monday.  Oct.  12.  at 

7.311  p  M.  Charles  Little,  ,-^taited  Clerk. 

Synod  of  Missouri  in  the  Broadway  Presbyterian 
Church,  Sedalla,  on  Tuesday.  Oct.  '20,  at  7.30  p.m. 

John  H.  Miller.  Stated  Clerk. 

Synod  of  Texas  in  San  Antonio  Oct.  23.  at  8  p  M. 

YY  arnek  B.  Riggs.  Stated  tlerk. 

Synod  of  Michigan  will  meet  in  YY’estmi  lister  church, 
Detroit.  1  uesday.  Oct.  13,  at  7::i0  p.m.  The  afternoons 
and  evenings  of  Wednesda'  and  Thursday  will  be  given 
up  to  a  Congress  of  Mis  ions.  Home  Missions  will  be 
presented  on  Wednesday  and  Foreign  M  ssions  on  Thms- 
day.  The  churches.  Women’s  and  Young  People’s  Mici 
eties  are  urged  to  send  delegates  to  these  mi-sionarv  con¬ 
ferences.  A  rate  of  one  and  one-  hiid  fare  will  be 
secured,  provided  one  hundred  delegates  secure  certifi¬ 
cates  from  the  agent  from  whom  they  nuiebase  tickets 
to  Detroit.  Y\’.  D.  Sexton,  Permanent  Clerk. 

SyntMl  of  Indiana  at  Franklin  on  Monday.  Oct.  12,  at 

7.311  p.m.  Charles  Little.  Slated  Clerk. 

.Synod  of  Nebraska  in  Y’ork  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  13.  at 

7.30  P.M.  John  T.  Baird,  Slated  Clerk. 


PRESBYTERIES. 

Presbytery  of  Newark  in  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
Newark,  N.  J  ,  on  YY’ednesday,  Oct.  7  at  10  a  m. 

Julius  H.  YY’olff,  S.  C. 

Chicago  Presbytery  «t  St.  Anne.  111.,  Monday  Oct.  3, 
at  10.30  A  M.  Ja-MES  Frothingham,  Mtaied  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  New  Y  ork  in  the  Chapel  of  th®  First 
Church,  Fifth  Avenue  corner  Eleventh  street.  Monday. 
Oct.  5.  at  10  a.m.  Accoiding  to  Standing  Rule  No.  22 
every  church  not  represented  by  a  ruling  eld-r  at  this 
meeting  will  be  recorded  as  delinquents.  According  to 
Standing  Rule  No.  23,  Sessionsl  Records  ate  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  for  review  at  this  meeting. 

George  W.  F.  Biruh,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbyte^  of  YVestchester  in  the  Presbtterian 
church,  Bridgeport,  Conn..  Monday,  Oct.  5,  at  7.4.5  b.m. 
Ministers  and  elder-oe legates  are  requested  to  give  no¬ 
tice  of  Intention  to  be  present,  also  time,  to  Rev.  H.  A. 
Davenport,  Bridgeport.  Conn.,  not  later  than  Oct  Ist. 
Train  leaves  Grand  Central  Depot  (N.  Y'..  N.  H.  &  Hart¬ 
ford  R.  R.)  at  5  P.M.  Supper  served  at  6.45  p  .M. 

YY'.  J.  CUMMlN'G,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  YY’asbiiigton  City  on  Mondaj’,  Oct.  5, 
at  7.30  P,M.,  in  the  Manas-as,  Y’a.,  church. 

B.  F.  Bittixger,  Stated  Clerk 

Presbytery  of  Elizabeth  in  tlie  G-es stone  Cburch, 
Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  on  Tuesday,  <  >ct.  6,  at  11  a.m. 

.Samuel  Parry.  Si  ate  d  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  New  ton  at  Branchville.  N.  ,1..  on  Tues¬ 
day,  Oct.  6.  at  11  a.m.  E.  Clarke  Cline,  S.  C. 

PresbyteQ:  of  Jersey  City  with  the  church  in  YY’est 
Milford  on  Tuesday.  Ort.  6. .  1 1  P..M. 

G.  R.  Garuf.tson,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Pueblo  in  Victor,  Colo  .  Oct.  lli,  at  7.30 
P.M.  T.  C.  Kirkwood,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Semi-annual  Meeting  of  Geneva  Presbyterial 
Society  will  be  held  at  Trumansbuigb  Friday  Oct.  9, 
commencing  at  1  45  p.m. 

Mrs  B.  F.  Prich.ard,  Cor.  Sec. 

Boston  Presbytery  in  the  Presb.rterian  cburch  of 
Antrim.  N.  H.,  on  I  u  slay,  Oct.  6.  at  7  30  p.m..  and  will 
be  opened  witn  a  sermon  by  the  moderator.  Kev.  Henry 
C.  Fay  Sessional  Records  will  be  called  for 

Robert  Court,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Monmouth  at  Farmingdale,  N.  J., 
Tuesday,  Oct.  6.  at  10.30  a.m.  B.  iS.  Everitt,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Nassau  at  Smithtown,  L  I.,  on  Monday, 
Oct.  5,  at  7.30  p  M.  A.  G.  Russell.  Mated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Dayton  holds  an  ailjourned  meeting  in 
First  Church,  Middletown,  Monday.  Nov.  16.  at  2  p.m. 

J.  K.  Gibson,  Stat  d  Clerk 


HARVARD  COLLLGB. 

The  Harvard  Christian  Association  sends  ».  cordial 
greeting  to  all  new  comers  to  the  Un'versi'y  Members 
of  the  Association  will  be  at  tbe  Ass  elation  rooms  in 
Holden  Chapel  from  .Ylonday.  Sept.  28,  tbrough  Thurs¬ 
day,  Oct.  1,  between  9  a.m.  and  1  p.m.  Tnev  will  be  glad 
to  be  of  any  assistance  to  student-  in  securi-g  boarding- 
hnu-es.  In  'onking  after  small  baggage,  and  giving  in- 
foimiition  helpful  and  i  teiesdug. 


MEN  THAT  ARE  MISSED. 

Dear  Evangelist:  Possibly  you  have  not  yet  ina<le 
record  of  the  two  long-time  parishioners  that  you 
have  lately  lost — Jonathan  Talcott  of  Rome.  N.  Y., 
and  the  Hon.  Geo.  J.  Penfield  of  Mount  Vernon, 
Westchester  County,  N.  Y.  They  were  also  my  par¬ 
ishioners —the  latter  in  my  first  pastoral  charge  at 
New  Rochelle,  the  former  here  in  my  present  church. 

Mr.  Talcott,  who  died  Aug.  17,  on  the  farm  where 
he  was  born  eighty-three  years  ago,  had  been  nearly 
sixty  years  a  subscriber  to  The  Evangelist,  and  read 
it.  He  reared  a  large  family  in  the  Christian  faith, 
family  worship  and  church  attendance  being  as 
habitual  with  him  as  the  coming  and  going  days. 
Dr.  Selden  H.  Talcott,  long  in  charge  of  the  Asylum 
at  Middletown,  N.  Y.,  and  an  authority  in  his  spe¬ 
cialty,  is  his  son. 

Mr.  Penfield,  whose  fuceral  I  wa®  summoned  to 
attend  Aug.  9,  at  Mount  Vernon,  dying  at  seventy- 
one,  had  for  long  years  continued  The  Evangelist, 
partly  in  memory  of  his  mother,  who  had  read  it  a 
large  part  of  her  life.  He  was,  to  the  end,  a  man  of 
child  like  faith  and  endeavor  in  Christian  living,  a 
liberal  contributor  to  mission  work,  and  will  lie  re- 
membeted  in  Mount  Vernon  as  the  natron  of  a 
Methodist  church  which  was  indebted  to  him  for 
its  start  He  and  I  differed  point-blank  in  political 
theories  and  practice,  and  discussed  tiie  late  war 
frem  its  beginning  toi's  end,  yet  maintained  the 
warmest  friendship  for  thirty-seven  years. 

J.YMES  H.  T.yylou. 


Sickness  Among  Cbiblren 

is  prevalent  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  but  cau  be  avoided 
largely  when  they  are  properly  caied  for  Infant  Health 
is  the  title  of  a  valuable  pamphlet  accessible  to  all  who 
will  send  address  to  tbe  N.  Y’.  Condensed  Milk  Co.N. 
Y.  City.  _ _ _ _ 

Editors  of  Tbe  Evangelist: 

Gentlemen :  The  Atlas  which  I  ordered  has 
come  to  hand.  Many  thanks  I  am  very  much 
pleased  with  it,  think  it  richly  worth  the  money. 
Shall  take  pleasure  in  showing  it  to  my  friends. 
Very  lespectfully,  Mbs  B.  Spr.vgue, 

83'2  Prospect  St.,  Colorado  Spring 6,  Col. 
See  our  offer  on  back  page. 


The  twe’itv-third  annual  meeting  of  tli®  Woman's  For¬ 
eign  Missionaiv  Swietv  of  tbe  Synod  of  Michigan,  is  to 
lie  held  at  Grand  Rapids. 'let.  7.  at  9  a  m.  Mrs.  Lewis  b . 
Esselstyn.  for  nine  jears  in  Teberan,  Persia,  is  engaged 
to  address  the  meeting,  and  hopes  «re  entertained  that 
Dr.  Mary  Bradford,  eight  yeais  in  Tabriz.  Persia,  will  be 
In  attendance.  Both  of  these  luissionailes.  wboareeared 
forhv  societies  in  our  state,  have  just  return  d  for  the 
first  time,  from  their  fieuls  of  sue  essful  laliors.  A  Ylis- 
sionarv  Rally  of  voung  people  will  be  held  in  tbe  even¬ 
ing.  The  names  of  speakers  will  be  given  later,  m  tbe 
Michigan  Presbjtenan.  For  entertainment  address 
Mrs.  C.  C.  Tollmer,  291  Fountain  Street,  Grand  Rspids, 
Mich.  Mrs.  C  g.  Bkownei.l.  Sec. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL  WORKERS  AT  PEEKSKILL. 

The  State  Sunlaj’-school  Ass  cia  ion  has  its  ctmsti  u- 
ent  tiodies,  amorg  wliico  is  ttie  YY'-s’chester  "ounty 
Association  of  which  Mr.  John  P  Rsdeliff  is  tlie  -ecre- 
tarv.  bis  postoffice  address  is  75  Linden  sir  et.  Yonkers. 
He  has  issued  a  call,  in  behalf  of  tbe  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee,  to  all  Sunday-school  workers,  and  inv  ting  the  \Y  est- 
cbester  schools  to  send  dtlegate-,  appointing  one  or  more 
pledged  to  attend.  The  plate  is  Peekskill  and  the  t' ne 
Thursday.  Oct.  8.  He  expla’ns  furthe-:  "\\e  wi-h  vou 
to  know  all  about  Sunday  school  work  in  thee  untv. 
and  what  the  aims  and  objects  of  the  .state  work  are. 
The  sessions  will  be  niori.inir.  alier’'oou  aid  evening, 
and  delegates  will  be  e^teOained  at  dinner  and  tea." 


DEATHS. 

Reid.  -Maria  Louise  Fuller,  widow  of  the  R  v.  Dr. 
Lewi.  H  Reid  of  H»rt'or.i,  Conn.,  at  the  residence  of 
her  sister.  Mrs.  .1.  F.  Hoe,  HonesSale  Penn.,  on  Mondav, 
Sept.  21.  1896.  in  tbe  66ti  yea-  of  her  a^e.  Fan-  r.tl  servi¬ 
ces  were  held  at  Salisbury,  C  >nn. 


WOODIiAWN  CEMETERY. 
'IITOODLAYVN  STATION  (24th 'Ward.  Harlem  Rail 
ww  road  Office.  No  211  East  23d  "treeL _ 

EMORIAL  TABLETS 
ONUMENTS  Handbooks  free. 
_ J.A  R.  LAMB,  59  Carmine  St.,  N.Y. 

A  Lady  havin.1  a  comfoitable  hou-e  in  St.  Augustine 
will  take  a  limited  number  of  girls  to  care  for 
and  educate  with  he.'  own  hildren  under  competent 
teacheis.  Addiess  e.  O.  Box '-’43,  St.  Augustine.  Florida. 


A  LADY  wishet  to  take  into  her  home  two  or  three 
young  children  reqit'ring  individual  care  and  in¬ 
struction.  Has  bad  exp  rime- as  a  leacber.  References 
given.  For  particulars  addre-s  Miss  Halsey,  P.  O.  Bnx 
145.  Bridge-HamptoL,  L.  L.  N.Y. 


WANTED- By  a  pr.ifessiooal  nurse,  the  care  of  one 
or  two  invalids  who  wish  to  spen  I  tne  coming 
winter  In  Switzerlan'.  I'erma  moderate.  References 
exchanged.  Address  EXPRESS,  tne  Home  BifTeau,  No. 
15  West  4'2d  Street. 


A  LADY  who  has  had  long  experience  in  teaching 
English  branches,  w  shes  a  position  as  visiting 
teacher  to  families  or  private  schools.  Can  also  teach 
Kindersarten.  Best  of  references  can  he  given.  Address 
Miss  C.  E.  C..  Evangelist  Office,  1.56  Fifth  Avenue 
New  Y'ork  City. 


October  l,  1898. 
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PRESIDENT  HASTINGS’  ADDRESS. 

(Continued  from  Page  6.) 

know  more  than  the  soholars.  But  here  is 
involved  a  practical  danger.  The  traditional 
education  may  very  likely  suppress  or  warp 
the  manhood  and  destroy  the  individuality, 
and  then  what  is  left  cannot  preach.  Mr. 
Emerson  said:  “It  is  the  best  part  of  a  man 
that  revolts  most  against  bis  being  a  minis¬ 
ter.  His  good  revolts  from  official  goodness. 
I  have  sometimes  thought  that  in  order  to  be 
a  good  minister  it  was  necessary  to  leave  the 
ministry.”  No;  it  is  not  necessary  to  leave 
the  ministry  in  order  to  be  a  good  minister; 
it  is  necessary  only  to  resist  the  affectations, 
the  conventional  restraints,  and  the  traditional 
bondage  which  professional  education  involves, 
and  to  defend  one’s  manhood  and  individual¬ 
ity.  The  preacher  must  insist  on  being  him¬ 
self,  and  on  speaking  his  own  thought  and 
feeling  in  bis  own  way.  Bis  personal  experi¬ 
ence  must  have  honest  and  frank  utterance  if 
his  preaching  is  to  be  fresh  and  effective, 
and  not  stale  and  unprofitable.  Education 
may  make  only  counterfeit  and  not  genuine 
ministers  God  does  not  want  or  expect  us  to 
be  like  one  aaother,  but  only  like  Himself, 
and  that  leaves  abundant  room  for  the  free 
development  of  individuality.  A  curriculum 
which  should  aim  to  make  all  students  think 
and  act  and  preach  alike,  would  be  procrustean 
and  cruel,  irrational  and  wicked.  It  would 
show  a  profane  disregard  to  the  efivine  meth¬ 
ods  in  creation  and  in  tuition  God  has  never 
made  two  men  alike,  or  educated  two  in  the 
same  way.  If,  therefore,  each  would  freely 
speak  out  of  his  own  nature  and  life,  then 
each  would  be  original  and  each  would  com¬ 
mand  a  hearing. 

A  Scotchman  pronounced  this  scathing  judg¬ 
ment  upon  his  three  successive  pastors:  “Our 
first  was  a  man,  but  not  a  minister;  our  sec¬ 
ond  was  a  minister,  but  not  a  man,  and  the 
one  we  have  now  is  neither  a  man  nor  a  min¬ 
ister  !”  That  is  a  sad  verdict.  The  Chur<  b 
and  the  world  need  for  their  preachers  min 
isterial  men  and  manly  ministers.  We  need 
godliness  and  manliness  combined,  for  the 
two  belong  together,  and  can  be  one,  as  in 
the  Incarnation.  Goethe  and  Tennyson  have 
expressed  the  same  thought.  The  former 
said:  “The  more  thou  feelest  thyself  to  be 
a  man,  the  more  thou  resembleth  the  gods”; 
and  better  is  the  word  of  the  late  Laureate : 

“  For  man  is  not  as  God, 

But  then  most  Kodlike,  being  most  a  man.*’ 

We  need  in  tbe  ministry  manly  piety,  deep, 
strong,  tender,  Cbristly,  full  of  neive,  full  of 
muscle,  full  of  courage,  full  of  faith,  full  of 
hope,  full  of  joy  and  cheerfulness,  full  of 
pessimism,  and  full  of  optimism.  Only  such 
piety  can  preach  tbe  Gospel,  and  such  piety, 
empty  of  self  and  full  of  Christ,  can  so  preach 
that  multitudes  will  bear  and  believe. 

Julius  Hare  struck  deep  into  this  subject 
when  he  said:  “In  preaching,  the  thing  of 
least  consequence  is  the  sermon  !”  Though  a 
Professor  of  Homiletics,  and  partly  because  a 
Professor  of  Homiletics,  I  believe  that  is  true 
The  sermon  should  in  every  instance.be  made 
as  perfect  as  the  preacher  can  make  it  by 
prayer,  by  study,  and  by  intense  labor.  In 
aim,  in  thought,  in  style,  and  in  delivery  it 
should  be  high  and  holy  as  an  offering  to 
Christ  and  to  humanity.  A  sermon  which  is 
tbe  off-hand,  easy  effusion  of  passing  impulse 
and  of  cheap  and  familiar  thought,  such  a  ser¬ 
mon  is  utterly  unworthy  of  tbe  name;  it  is  a 
profanation  of  the  pulpit;  it  is  treason  to 
Christ  and  to  the  ministry,  and  an  insult  to 
humanity.  At  the  beginning  of  his  scores 
Haydn  always  wrote,  “/n  nomine  D  mine,” 
and  at  the  end,  "Lane  Deo  ”  Every  sermon 
should  he  vbithy  if  Eucb  inecr  ptiou,  shuuM 


be,  as  Tholuok  expressed  it,  “a  child  of  earth 
and  heaven.  ”  A  sermon  that  has  cost  little  is 
worth  little,  and  is  the  meanest  and  most  im 
pertinent  production  possible  in  all  literature. 
In  aim  the  sermon  should  be  high;  in  thought 
it  should  be  deep  and  affluent,  fresh  and  vig¬ 
orous,  full  of  tbe  divine  and  of  tbe  human ;  it 
should  be  as  the  choicest  gold  that  can  be 
mined  from  the  depths ;  in  style  it  should  be 
simple  and  luminous,  direct  and  nervous,  for 
words  may  be  harder  than  fists  and  sharper 
than  daggers,  and  in  delivery  it  should  be  hot, 
effective,  convincing.  No  amount  of  care  and 
culture  and  labor  in  the  main  things  or  in 
the  incidental  things  is  too  great,  too  costly 
for  the  production  of  such  a  sermon  as  an 
honest  minister  should  be  willing  to  preach. 
Burnt  sacrifices  which  cost  nothing  neither 
God  nor  man  will  accept.  They  should  be 
burned,  but  they  are  not  sacrifices  The  only 
light  or  beat  some  sermons  can  give  is  by 
burning ;  they  cannot  bo  preached ;  they 
should  never  desecrate  the  pulpit;  they  are 
waste  paper;  no  matter  what  th' ir  text  or 
subject,  they  are  lull  of  infiddity  and  of 
profanation.  And  yet,  with  this  high  concep¬ 
tion  of  what  tbe  sermon  should  be,  I  accept, 
con  amore,  the  saying  of  Julius  Hare  just 
quoted,  “In  preaching,  tbe  thing  of  least 
consequence  is  the  sermon.”  What  a  man  is, 
that  conditions  the  value  and  power  of  what 
be  says.  Cecil  said:  “Men  look  at  a  man  out 
of  the  pulpit  to  see  what  he  is  worth  in  it. 
That  is  true,  and  men  have  keen  eyes  and 
know  the  genuine  from  tbe  counterfeit  when 
they  see  it. 

Character  is  tbs  basal,  the  determining  thing 
in  preaching.  Character— that  word  is  deep 
and  suggestive.  It  is  from  the  Greek 
which  means,  primarily,  a  graver’s  tool,  and 
then  what  is  engraved  or  cut  into  plate  or 
stone.  So  character  is  that  which  has  been 
cut  into  tbe  soul,  or  deeply  wrought  there 
like  an  intaglio  seal  wherewith  to  impress 
other  men.  It  is  tbe  inward  spiritual  condi 
tion.  Reputation  is  extrinsic ;  character  is 
intrinsic  It  is  tbe  quality,  the  weight,  and 
the  color  of  toe  nature.  It  is  in  tbe  whole 
manhood  as  gravity  is  in  every  particle  of 
matter.  As  another  says*:  “A  true  character 
is  like  an  acrostic,  or  Alexandrian  stanza; 
read  it  forward,  backward,  or  across,  it  still 
spells  the  same  thing.”  That  is  true.  Char 
cater— it  is  the  specific  gravity  of  a  man  ;  it  is 
the  size  of  a  man ;  it  is  the  value  of  a  man ;  it 
is  the  whole  of  the  man ;  it  is  all  he  has 
wherewith  to  confront  time  or  eternity,  God 
or  man.  A  great  writer  saysf :  “Common 
souls  pay  with  what  they  do;  nobler  souls 
with  what  they  are.”  When  the  tidings  of 
President  GarHeld’s  death  were  re  eived  at 
the  office  <  f  the  French  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  St.  Hilaire  said:  “A  great  misfortune 
has  overtaken  tbe  American  people.  Prc  sidcL  t 
Garfield  is  no  more.  His  virtues  were  needed  at 
the  White  House  more  than  strikicg  mental  abil¬ 
ities.  Talent,  in  this  period  of  tbe  nineteen  b 
century,  is  common  enough.  But  great  moral 
qualities  are,  alas,  rare,  and  it  is  they  alone 
which  give  vital  force  to  a  nation.”  That  is 
good  testimony.  The  difference  between  a 
man  of  talent  and  a  man  of  character  is  like 
that  between  a  projectile  and  a  planet.  The 
man  of  talent  may  hurl  himself  with  swift¬ 
ness  and  force  upon  an  obstacle,  and  may 
prove  temporarily  effective.  But  a  man  of 
character  quietly  and  constantly  8bine>  and 
sways  by  simply  being  what  he  is  “Ycu 
need  not  speak  to  me,”  says  an  eminent 
writer.  “I  need  not  go  where  you  are  that 
you  should  exert  magnetism  on  me.  Be  you 
only  whole  and  sufficient  and  I  shall  feel  you 
in  every  part  of  my  life  and  fortune,  and  I 

•  Emerson. 

+  Quoted  tij  Eiiiergoo. 


can  as  easily  dodge  the  gravitation  of  the 
globe.  ” 

Character,  as  already  intimated,  fashions  to 
itself  the  whole  manhood :  the  look,  the  tones 
of  voice,  the  manners,  for  of  the  last— man¬ 
ners— it  has  been  said,  they  are  “tbe  uncon¬ 
scious  account  that  character  gives  of  itself.” 
Some  of  you  know  the  story  of  Anselius  being 
waylaid  by  robbers :  his  face  so  shone  with 
the  light  of  the  indwelling  Christ  that  the 
rough,  murderous  men  were  awed  and  kneeled 
before  him.  Ah,  that  is  a  light  which  none 
can  resist !  Why  should  not  that  light  shine 
in  every  preacher’s  face?  It  would  be  more 
eloquent  and  persuasive  than  anything  be 
could  say.  Little  do  men  think  how  their 
face.!  record  and  reveal  what  they  really  are. 
The  countenance  ij  the  dial  of  tbe  mind  and 
heart.  Our  thinking  and  our  feeling  have 
unconscious  record  there,  a  record  which  he 
who  runs  may  read.  Tbe  countenance  and 
the  sermon  may  not  agree;  then  men  will 
believe  the  former  and  distrust  the  latter. 
Thoughtful  men,  and  even  little  children, 
search  the  face  of  the  preacher  and  conclude 
as  to  bis  character  before  he  opens  his  lips, 
and  all  agree  with  tbe  old  saying,  “A  false 
priest  is  tbe  falsest  of  all  false  things.”  Any 
sign  of  self  consciousness,  any  evidence  of  self- 
seeking,  any  sordidness,  any  ambition  for 
place  or  yearning  for  pay,  will  make  tbe 
preaching  of  tbe  Gospel  impossible.  What 
the  true  heart  wants  is  work  rather  than 
wages— work  for  God  and  humanity.  We 
can  get  on  with  little  if  only  we  have  work. 
The  old  saying  is  always  true,  “He  who  wants 
least  is  most  like  the  gods  who  want  nothing.” 
Common  workers  can  be  paid  on  earth,  but  he 
who  does  God’s  work  in  preaching  His  Gospel 
cannot  be  paid  in  coin  of  earth,  but  only  in 
the  affluence  of  heaven,  out  of  God’s  exhaust¬ 
less  treasure.  Pity,  oh,  pity,  the  men  who  get 
all  their  pay  on  earth ;  verily  they  have  their 
reward  ;  but  tbe  true  preacher  shall  have  his, 
and  it  shall  solace  and  satisfy  him  forever. 

This  is  the  answer  of  our  question— “What 
is  it  to  preach  tbe  Gospel?”- to  which  our 
thought  has  been  leading:  to  preach  tbe  Gos¬ 
pel  you  must  be  a  Gospel  I  say  it  with  deep 
est  reverence.  You  must  be  a  Christ,  iu  your 
measure.  I  think  of  Arnold’s  lines: 

“  Was  Christ  a  msn  like  us  ?  Ah  !  Jet  us  try 
If  we  theu,  too,  cau  be  such  men  as  He  !  ” 

You  must  net  only  know,  but  be  the  truth ; 
you  must  not  merely  know  the  Christ,  but 
you  must  be  one  with  Him  so  that  He  can  be 
one  with  you.  You  must  reach  thit  plane 
where  Saul  was  when  he  exclaimed,  “I  am 
crucified  with  Christ,  nevertheless  1  live;  jet 
not  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me.”  Then  you 
cannot  help  preaching  tbe  Gospel  I  like 
tbfse  words  of  Sailer,  Bishop  of  Ratisbon,  in 
the  last  century :  “  That  is  not  a  preacher 
who  preaches  an  hour  in  the  church  on  the 
Sabbath  anl  fe  st  days  Preaching  is  a  con¬ 
tinuous  act,  like  true  piety  Tbe  true  beauty 
of  a  sermon  con  es  of  interior  beauty.” 

I  have  answered  both  branches  of  the 
question  with  which  we  started  so  far  as 
lam  able  Tbe  Gospel  is  Christ ;  to  preach 
the  Gospel  a  man  must  in  himself  be  a  Gospel ; 
he  must  be  one  with  Christ.  There  is  one  if 
St.  Paul’s  exhertations  to  the  Philippians 
which  has  followed  me  all  my  life  more  than 
any  other;  exhortation  could  not  go  deeper 
or  higher,  could  not  be  broader  or  more  com¬ 
prehensive:  “Only  let  your  conversation  be  as 
it  beoometb  tbe  Gospel  of  Christ,”  or,  as  the 
Revision  has  it,  “Only  let  your  manner  of  life 
be  worthy  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.”  That  is 
all  that  need  be,  all  that  can  be  asked.  May 
that  exhortation  be  tbe  keynote  of  our  Sem¬ 
inary  during  the  year  which  opens  before  us. 

For  tbe  last  fifteen  years  I  have  watched 
with  deep  intrreat  the  work  of  students  for 
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Colored  Dress  Goods. 

Every  yi  oductiou  of  the  European  Man- 
iitaetiirer,  ior  this  season,  is  repre¬ 
sented,  including:  nil  the  well-known 
niaterinls  and  a  variety  ot  new  labrics. 

Cloth  Department. 

Main  Floor. 

Opening:  of  our  Fall  Importations.  New 
shades  in : 

Broadcloths  Cloakiug:s,  Corduroys, 

Suiting:s,  Velveteens. 

James  McCreery  &  Co., 

BKOADWAY  &  11th  STREET, 

Twenty-third  Street, 

New  York. 


the  miniatry.  It  is  delightful  and  inspiring 
when  one  aeea  them  doing  a  thorough  and 
scholarly  work,  day  by  day,  studying  faith¬ 
fully  the  subjects  which  belong  to  our  curricu¬ 
lum.  But  there  is  a  pathetic  side  to  such  a 
spectacle.  How  little  do  these  earnest  stu¬ 
dents  know,  with  all  their  requirements,  how 
great  a  thing  it  is,  how  high  a  thing  it  is, 
how  difficult  a  thing  it  is,  and  how  blessed  a 
thing  it  is,  to  preach  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 
Who  but  the  divine  Spirit  can  teach  them  this 
most  vital  lesson?  May  we  all  sit  docile  at 
His  feet  I  Oh,  for  mote  simplicity  and  hearti¬ 
ness  of  faith  for  our  daily  living  I  Carlyle’s 
tribute  to  the  mediaeval  piety  of  Abbot  Sam¬ 
son  is  worthy  of  our  consideration.  “The 
great,  antique  heart,  bow  like  a  child’s  in 
its  simplicity,  like  a  man’s  in  its  earnest 
solemnity  and  depth  I  Heaven  lies  over  him 
wheresoever  he  goes  or  stands  on  the  earth, 
making  all  the  earth  a  mystic  temple  to  him ; 
the  earth’s  business,  all  a  kind  of  worship. 
Glimpses  of  bright  creatures  flash  in  the  com 
mon  sunlight;  angels  yet  hover,  doing  God’s 
messages  among  men ;  that  rainbow  was  set 
in  the  clouds  by  the  band  of  God.  Wonder, 
miracle,  encompass  the  man  ;  be  lives  in  an 
element  of  miracle;  heaven’s  splendor  over 
his  head,  bell’s  darkness  under  bis  feet.  A 
great  law  of  duty,  high  as  these  two  inflni- 
tudes,  dwarflng  all  else,  annihilating  all  else.” 
May  we  have  here  more  of  that  simple  and 
sublime  faith.  May  we  be  as  humble  and 
trustful,  eo  shall  we  know  the  Gospel  and 
preach  the  Gospel.  Permit  me,  in  conclusion, 
to  leave  with  you  Wordsworth’s  lines: 

“  If  tbou  be  one  whose  heart  the  holy  forms 
Of  young  imagination  have  kept  pure. 

Stranger,  henceforth  be  warned ;  and  know  that  pride. 
Howe'er  disguised  in  its  own  majesty. 

Is  littleness :  that  he  wbo  feels  contempt 

For  any  living  thing,  hath  faculties 

Which  be  has  never  used  ;  that  thought  with  him 

Is  in  its  infancy.  The  man  whose  eye 

Is  ever  on  himself  doth  look  on  one. 

The  least  of  nature's  works,  one  who  might  move 
The  wise  man  to  that  scorn,  which  wisdom  holds 
Unlawful  ever.  O  be  wiser.  Thou  ! 

Instructed  that  true  Knowledge  leads  to  love ; 

True  dignity  abides  with  him  alone 
Who,  in  the  silent  hour  of  inward  thought. 

Can  still  suspect,  and  still  revere  himself. 

In  loneliness  of  heart." 


For  a  Nerve  Tonic 

Use  Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate. 

Dr.  H.  M.  Harlow,  Augusta,  Me.,  says:  “I  re¬ 
gard  it  as  one  of  the  best  remedies  in  all  cases  in 
which  the  system  requires  an  acid  and  a  nerve 
tonic.  I  have  used  it  freely  with  most  excellent  re¬ 
sults.” 


Ministers  and  Churches, 


NEW  YORK. 

Buffalo  Presbytery. — The  fall  stated  meeting 
of  Buffalo  Presbytery  was  held  on  the  21st  and  22d 
ult.  in  the  pretty  village  of  Alden,  and  was  pro¬ 
nounced  by  all  in  attendance  as  one  of  great  pleas¬ 
ure  and  profit.  Thirty  ministers  were  present,  and 
twenty-four  elders;  and  the  business  was  concluded 
in  a  single  day. 

The  opening  sermon,  by  Rev.  Wm.  J.  McKittrick, 
of  Calvary  Church,  Buffalo,  from  Gal.  vi.  12,  was  a 
direct,  vigorous,  and  impressive  exhibition  of  the 
importance  of  sultordinating  form  to  substance,  and 
the  letter  to  the  spiri  .  The  strong  personality  of 
the  speaker  gave  marked  effect  to  his  words.  Par¬ 
ticularly  happy  was  the  Presbytery's  choice  of  a 
moderator.  Rev.  George  S.  Swezey  of  Westfield, 
who  presided  with  efficiency,  tact,  and  delightful 
courtesy. 

The  following  were  chosen  as  delegates  to  the 
Synod:  ministers — Geo.  H.  Marsh,  William  Waith, 
Win,  S.  Hubbell,  D.D.,  .Tames  L.  Moore,  Henry 
Ward,  D.D.,  Charles  E.  Rhodes,  Samuel  T.  Clarke, 
Henry  W.  Tolson;  elders — Horace  Briggs,  Stephen 
M.  Clement,  Francis  A.  Board,  Henry  G.  Trout, 
William  Slade,  John  Hamilton,  Frank  A.  Hall, 
John  E.  Myer.  For  commissioner  to  Aubnrn 
Seminary  for  th'ee  years.  Prof.  Horace  Briggs  wa.s 
chosen  to  succeed  Elder  Edgar  G.  Du.senbury. 

The  Rev.  J.  Emory  Fisher  was  received  from  the 
Pre.shytery  of  Kalamazoo,  and  Rev.  Louis  M.  Law¬ 
rence  from  the  Association  of  Western  New  York. 

The  final  report  adojited  with  reference  to  the 
plan  proposed  by  the  Board  ot  Education  for  the 
preliminary  employment  in  ministerial  work  of 
tho.se  who  have  received  from  the  Board  assistance 
in  their  preparatory  studies,  objected  seriously  to 
some  of  its  features:  and,  according  to  the  Board's 
own  request,  this  report  will  go  up  as  embodying 
the  view  which  the  Presbytery  takes  of  the  matter. 

Suitable  notice  was  taken  of  the  recent  death  of 
the  beloved  “Chaplain  Hyde”  of  .Jamestown,  N.  Y., 
and  a  memorial  minute  was  adopted. 

Preliminary  arrangements  were  made  forj  a  gen¬ 
eral  meeting,  some  time  in  November,  of  the  Young 
People’s  Societies  within  the  bounds  of  the  Presby¬ 
tery,  with  a  view  to  quickening  the  interest  and 
rousing  the  zeal  of  these  societies  for  the  general 
welfare  and  work  of  the  Church. 

The  church  of  Panama  was  dissolved.  The  name 
of  Ija  Fayette  .street  Church  was  changed  to  La 
Fayette  Avenue  Church. 

At  the  popular  meeting  on  Tuesday  evening.  Rev. 
Dr.  Hubbell,  who  has  recently  retuiued  from  a  Eu¬ 
ropean  tour,  gave  a  most  graphic,  interesting,  and 
eloquent  account  of  the  meeting  ot  the  Pan-Presby¬ 
terian  Council  in  Glasgow.  The  church  was  filled, 
and  the  congregation  again  and  again  broke  out  in 
rapturous  applause.  The  Doctor  led  up  to  his  main 
theme  with  a  vivid  historical  sketch  of  the  fortunes 
of  the  Church  in  Scotland,  threw  in  delightful  per¬ 
sonal  reminiscences  and  pertinent  anecdotes,  ex¬ 
plained  the  composition  and  purpose  of  the  Coun  ■ 
cil,  and  made  the  whole  address  a  powerful  stimu¬ 
lus  to  Presbyterian  loyalty  and  zeal  for  the  spiritual 
kingdom  of  God.  It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  this 
admirable  address  may  be  repeated  on  other  occa¬ 
sions.  particularly  on  that  of  the  propo8e<l  rally  of 
the  Christian  Endeavor  Societies. 

The  people  of  Alden  entertained  the  Presbytery 
with  generous  and  charming  hospitality.  The  vil¬ 
lage  has  natural  gas,  and  is  improving;  and  the 
pastor.  Rev.  James  S.  Moore,  is  doing  excellent 
work.  Those  in  attendance  at  the  meeting  spoke 
with  enthusiasm  of  what  they  had  heard,  and  felt 
that  the  intere.sts  of  our  Church  in  Alden  had  re 
ceived  a  distinct  and  valuable  impulse. 

Clericus. 

Presbytery  of  Albaky.— Delegates  to  Synod: 
Ministers,  James  Gardner,  D.D.,  William  Durant, 
D.D  .  A.  R.  Olney,  D.D.,  J.  Russell  Stevenson,  Isaac 
O.  Best,  J.  Greeuleaf,  J.  G.  Lovell,  E.  C.  Wiley.  ,J. 
N.  Crocker,  D.D.  Elders.  F.  D.  Curti.s,  M.D.,  C.  S. 
Allen,  M.D.,  James  Rodgers,  Walter  Bradshaw, 
W alter  Steven.s.  George  Lasher,  John  H.  Hays,  An¬ 
gus  J.  McIntosh,  J.  T.  Bradford. 

Albany. — Rev.  W.  F.  Whitaker  of  the  First 
Church  rejoined  his  people  Sept.  13.  after  a  vacation 
spent  chiefly  in  Sweden  (where  he  found  sand  from 
Albany  us^  in  making  ca,stings),  Northern  Ger 
many,  and  Russia.  Sunday  evening,  the  27th,  he 
told  bow  Christianity  came  to  Russia  late  in  the 
world’s  history,  and  described  his  visit  to  the  libra¬ 
ry  in  St.  Petersburg  to  examine  the  manuscript 
copy  of  the  New  Testament  found  by  Tiscbendorf 
at  a  convent  on  Mount  Sinai  in  1844 — the  oldest  copy 
in  the  world.  W.  H.  C. 

The  Hudson  Presbytery  held  a  vei^  pleasant 
meeting  in  Amity,  September  21-22.  There  were 
present  33  ministers,  27  ruling  elders  and  four  visit¬ 


ing  clergym®D.  Rev.  Paul  Martin  was  elected  mod¬ 
erator.  Rev.  John  P.  Scott,  D.D.,  was  received  from 
Presbvtery  of  Cincinnati,  and  accepted  a  call  to 
Monticello.  His  installation  was  fixed  for  October 
13th.  Rev.  G.  T.  Galbraith  t^  preside.  Rev.  L.  W. 
Hones  to  preach  the  sermon,  Dr  Bonner  to  charge 
the  pastor,  and  Rev.  James  C.  Forsvthe  to  charge 
the  people.  Mr.  B'red  T.  Steele  was  licensed  ^nd  or¬ 
dained  as  an  evangelist.  Presbytery  declined  to 
approve  plan  of  beneficence  submitt^  by  Assem¬ 
bly’s  committee.  The  following  persons  were  elected 
delegates  to  Synod:  Ministers— Thomas  Nichols,  D. 
F.  Bonner,  D.D.,  Thomas  B.  Thomas,  R,  H.  Mc- 
Cready,  Ph.D.,  .Tames  R.  Mann  and  Adolph  F.  Pape. 
Ruling  Elders— Henry  M.  Reynolds,  Cnarles  Mc¬ 
Kinney,  Charles  Knapp.  Alexander  Lee,  .T.  W.  Ver- 
valen  and  George  H.  King  On  invitation  of  the 
pastor.  Revs.  A.  S.  F'reeman  D.D..  D.  F.  Bonner, 
D.D.,  Robert  B  Clark,  Theron  Brittain,  and  Thomas 
Fitzgerald  were  appointed  to  represent  Presbytery 
ill  the  Centennial  celebration  of  the  Amity  church. 
Rockland  Institute,  Nyack,  was  commended  to  the 
patronage  of  the  Presbytery.  Presbytery  specially 
commended  the  mutual  sacrifices  of  pastor  and 
people  of  the  Otisville  church  in  becoming  self- 
sustaining,  extended  sympathy  to  Revs.  Harlow 
and  McLeod  in  their  illne.ss,  and  adopted  an  appro¬ 
priate  minute  in  reference  to  the  death  of  Rev.  R. 
A.  Blackford.  An  interesting  conference  was  held 
on  Monday  evening  at  which  addresses  w-ere  deliv¬ 
ered  on  God's  claims  on  the  older  people,  by  Dr. 
Freeman:  on  the  young,  by  Rev.  Robert  .T.  Diven, 
and  on  the  children,  by  Rev.  ,1.  A.  Davis,  Ph.I). 
After  transacting  items  of  routine  business,  and  re¬ 
turning  hearty  thanks  for  abundant  and  cordial 
hospitality,  Presbyterv  mljourned  to  meet  in  April 
at  Nyack.  '  D.  F.  Bonner,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Syracuse  met  in  Paris, 
Septemlier  21,  at  3  p.m.  Sermon  by  Rev.  E  A. 
McMaster,  moderator,  from  Eph.  i:18,  19.  Rev. 
David  Wills,  jr .  was  elected  moderator.  Rev. 
George  Nichols  was  received  from  the  Presltytery  of 
Niagara,  and  Rev.  John  Burckhardt,  from  that  of 
Utica.  The  pa'^toral  relation  was  di.ssolved  be¬ 
tween  Rev.  Fre<l  H.  Watkins  and  the  churches  of 
Parish  and  Hastings.  F'ollowing  are  the  names  of 
delegates  to  synod  :  Ministers— Primaries— David 
Wills,  jr ,  H.  Grant  Person,  George  B.  Spalding, 
I).  I).,  LL  1).,  .Tames  B.  King,  B’rederick  (J.  Snits, 
Bklwin  Winshurst.  Alternates— Grenville  P  Sew¬ 
ell.  John  C.  Mead,  H  Bradley  Sayre,  Charles  B'. 
.lanes,  Isaac  Swift,  Allan  D.  Draper.  Elders — Pri¬ 
maries— Gill)ert  Mollison,  Henry  Hooker,  Albert  R. 
Walker,  1).  Burr  Giddings,  Hon.  George  G.  B'rench, 
.Tames  W.  Eager.  Alternates— Osbert  E.  Messen¬ 
ger,  Israel  Parsons,  M.D.,  .John  Y.  Andrews.  Albert 
Alger.  Hon.  A.  ,Iudd  Northrnp.  J.  L.  Bishop.  A 
suitable  minute  memorial  of  the  Rev.  B'rederick 
Hebard  was  adopted  unanimously  bv  a  rising  vote. 
Rev.  Alpheus  P.  Meeker,  Ph.D.,  was  dismissed^  to 
the  Presbytery  of  Niagara,  and  Rev.  B'red  H.  Wat¬ 
kins  to  the  Presbytery  of  Lackawanna.  The  next 
annual  meetingwill  beheld  in  the  church  at  Jordan, 
on  the  .second  Monday  in  April,  at  3  p.m.  The  next 
adjourned  meeting  will  be  held  at  .Jordan,  October 
9.  at  11  a.m..  to  ordain  and  install,  if  the  way  be 
open,  Mr.  .T.  B.  B'ergu-son,  pastor  of  the  church. 

The  Presbytery  of  Troy  met  in  Caldwell,  Ijake 
George,  on  Sept.  21  st,  and  continued  lu  session 
through  Tuesday.  Since  the  last  meeting  there  in 
1892,  a  Iteautiful  manse  has  been  built  for  the  church 
and  the  pastor.  Rev.  Charles  W.  B'ake,  by  his  gen¬ 
erous  predecessor.  Rev.  Robert  Barbour.  Rev. 
Charles  H.  Walker  of  Lansingburgh  was  elected 
moderator,  and  Bllder  Calvin  B  Sims  of  Troy  tem¬ 
porary  clerk.  In  the  evening  the  retiring  modera¬ 
tor,  Rev.  Mr.  Atwood,  preached  the  sermon,  which 
was  followed  by  the  celebration  of  the  Lord’s  Suj)- 
per.  The  ]>lans  and  apportionments  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Systematic  Beneficence  were  adopte<l  by 
Presbytery  and  pressed  upon  the  churches  The 
Assembly’s  overture  on  adding  the  English  Bible 
to  the  list  of  subjects  for  licensure  examinations 
was  adopted.  An  appeal  was  presented  from  a  laxly 
of  Armenians  living  in  Troy,  asking  that  they  lx* 
organized  into  a  church  and  taken  under  care  of 
the  Presbytery.  After  a  full  discussion  the  matter 
was  refeiTe<l  to  a  committee  of  the  Troy  pa-tors 
and  one  elder  from  each  chuich,  with  Rev.  George 
T.  Berry  chairman.  Commissioners  to  the  Synod 
of  New  York  for  the  meeting  in  Brooklyn  Oct.  29 
were  elected  as  follows:  ministers— Richard  Turn- 
bull,  T.  P.  Sawin,  D.D.,  Donald  MacfJregor,  Wil¬ 
liam  Reed,  D.D.,  John  .T.  Henning,  Charles  H. 
Walker,  Obadiah  C.  Auringer;  elders— Aaron  H. 
Graves.  William  H.  Wilcox,  Paul  Cook,  Mallory  D. 
Schoonmaker,  Alexander  Williamson,  Frederick  T. 
Platt,  .John  O.  Wing.  The  Presbytery  devote<l  a 
large  part  of  the  day  to  the  discussion  of  the  needs 
of  Hume  Missions  in  its  own  field  as  well  as  in  the 
country  at  large.  A  special  committee,  consisting 
of  Rev.  (Jeorge  T.  Berry,  Rev.  Donald  MacGregor, 
and  Elder  Aaron  H.  Graves,  was  appointed  to  ar¬ 
range  for  three  popular  meetings  at  an  early  date 
in  the  interests  of  Home  Missions  in  Troy,  Lansing- 
burgh,  and  Cohoes.  Rev.  .Tames  B  Cody,  who  had 
been  ordained  by  the  Ontario  Baptist  As.sociation, 
was  received  as  a  member  of  the  Presbytery.  He  is 
supplying  the  church  of  Bay  Road.  Rev.  John  J. 
Henning  is  the  committee  on  narrative,  to  report  at 
the  spring  meeting  to  be  held  in  Glens  B'dlls.  Rev. 
William  Reed,  D.D.,  was  elected  to  succeed  himself 
as  commissioner  to  Auburn  Seminary  for  three 
years.  A.  H.  A. 

The  Presbytery  of  Binghamton  held  its  semi¬ 
annual  session  in  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Wind¬ 
sor  on  Monday,  Sept.  21.  Rev.  Wm  T.  Parsons  of 
Union,  in  the  absence  of  the  moderator,  preacheil 
the  sermon  from  the  text  Ps.  xviii.  30:  “The  word 
of  the  Lord  is  tried.”  Rev.  .Tohn  Merriam  of  Cov¬ 
entry  was  elected  moderator.  J.  D.  Cameron  was 
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received  as  a  licentiate  from  the  Presbytery  of  New 
Brunswick,  and  J.  W.  Lowden  from  the  Presbytery 
of  Cayuga.  Arrangements  were  made  for  their  or 
dination  on  Nov.  2d,  the  first  at  Masonville,  the  sec 
ond  at  Afton.  On  their  own  request,  and  much  to 
the  regret  of  Presbytery,  the  pastoral  relation  was 
dissolved  between  Rev.  J.  Lovejoy  Robertson  and 
the  church  of  Cortland,  and  between  Rev.  B.  B. 
Knapp  and  the  church  of  Marathon.  Rev.  Josiab 
Still  was  dismissed  to  the  Presbytery  of  Albany, 
and  Rev.  Fred  E.  Walton  to  the  PresbyLory  of  Steu¬ 
ben.  The  fol  lowing  were  elected  delegates  to  Synod ; 
ministers — J.  Loveioy  Robertson,  A.  Cameron  Mac¬ 
kenzie,  Wm.  A.  George.  Peter  R.  Ross,  Frederick 
Perkins:  elders— A.  S.  Parmelle,  Chas.  E.  Fuller, 
Geo.  L.  Baitcock,  Danl.  E.  Whitmore,  John  B.  Van 
Name.  Presbytery  adopted  the  following  minute, 
and  directed  that  a  copy  be  sent  to  the  pastors,  with 
instructions  to  read  it  in  our  churches:  The  Boards 
of  our  Church  are  in  great  need  of  funds  to  carry 
on  the  work  assigned  them.  The  coatributions  of 
our  congregations  to  the  Boards  are  decreased  by 
reason  of  the  subscriptions  and  collections  taken 
up  for  independent  and  voluntary  societies,  and  by 
reason  of  the  aid  given  to  individuals  for  their  per¬ 
sonal  l)enefit,  or  for  some  object  or  cause  endorsed 
by  no  responsible  parties  or  organizations.  Many 
so  called  missionary,  evangelistic,  and  alliance  er 
forts  are  now  in  vogue  in  all  our  communities,  many 
of  them  in  certain  ways  and  characteristics  antago¬ 
nistic  to  and  seeking  to  divide  our  churches,  the  ad¬ 
vocates  of  which  appeal  to  Christian  people  for  rec¬ 
ognition  and  financial  aid,  and  to  our  church  au¬ 
thorities  for  the  use  of  our  buildings.  Therefore,  in 
view  of  all  this,  and  of  the  injury  wrought  to  Chri.st’s 
cause  and  our  churches  thereby.  Resolved,  That  the 
pastors,  supplies,  and  sessions  of  our  churches  be 
and  they  are  hereby  advised  to  be,  on  their  guard 
against  all  such  appeals,  to  give  them  no  encourage¬ 
ment  or  aid  unless  for  very  weighty  reasons,  and 
especially  not  to  open  their  churches  for  services 
not  in  sympathy  with  their  own  work  and  belief. 

Long  Island  Presbytery.— Dr.  Whltakefi*  Res- 
iffnatioti  vut  accepted. — The  Long  Island  Presby- 
teiy  met  in  BrookHeld,  Tuesday  evening  of  last 
week  Rev.  Minot  S.  Morgan  preached  from  Isa. 
Ixiii.  3.  Rev.  Clarence  Geddes  was  elected  modera¬ 
tor,  and  Rev.  J»mes  M.  Denton  temporary  clerk. 
On  Wednesday  there  was  a  full  attendance  of  the 
members,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Thompson  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Westmin.ster,  Rev.  Messrs.  James  Bas¬ 
sett  and  .Tames  Hunter  of  the  Presbytery  of  New 
York,  Rev.  L.  D.  Place  of  the  Manhattan  Congre¬ 
gational  Association,  and  Rev.  Edwanl  A.  Merrick 
of  the  Central  New  York  Congregational  Associa¬ 
tion,  being  present,  W'ere  invited  to  take  part  as 
corresponding  members.  The  records  of  the  ses¬ 
sions  of  the  various  churches  were  examined  and 
approved.  The  committees  on  the  mi.ssionary,  edu¬ 
cational,  and  other  benevolent  work  of  the  church 
reported.  Aid  was  granted  to  the  congregations  of 
Holbrook,  Selden,  and  BrookfielG.  On  application 
of  members  of  the  Southold  church  and  congrega¬ 
tion  a  committee  of  investigation  was  appointed— 
namely.  Rev.  Dr.  Richard  rf.  Campbell  and  Rev. 
William  H.  Littell  and  Ruling  Elders  Selah  B. 
Strong  of  Setauket  and  William  J.  Post  of  South¬ 
ampton.  Rev.  Messrs.  Frederick  G.  Beebe,  Clar¬ 
ence  H.  Wilson,  and  .Tames  B.  Finch,  and  Ruling 
Elders  Orrin  F.  Payne,  William  J.  Post,  and  .les.se 

D.  Hawkins,  were  elected  delegates  to  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Synod  of  New  York,  to  be  held  in  the 
First  Church  of  Brooklyn.  Rev.  Messrs.  Charles 

E.  Craven,  James  B.  hVeeman,  and  .James  .1.  Dun¬ 
lop,  and  Ruling  Elders  Gilbert  H.  Swezey,  M.D., 
Selah  B.  Strong,  Esq.,  and  Professor  Alonzo  Reed 
were  elected  alternates.  Rev.  James  B.  Freeman, 
having  been  appointed  to  examine  the  Minutes  of 
tne  General  Assembly,  made  a  report  on  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  ot  that  body;  and  Rev.  Dr.  Lawrence,  a 
commissioner  of  the  Presbytery,  gave  an  account  of 
bis  attendance  upon  its  sessions.  Rev.  Dr.  Whita¬ 
ker  resigned  the  office  of  Staled  Clerk,  but  he  could 
not  persuade  a  man  to  vote  for  the  acceptance  of 
his  resignation.  Ou  the  contrary,  the  Presbytery 
voted,  on  motion  of  Rev.  Arthur  Newman,  whom 
Dr.  Whitaker  had  rnuicd  as  cmi  »iitlv’  liit  d  for 
tbe  office,  that  a  cominiiiee  ue  appointed  to  repoit 
a  minute  on  the  Stated  Clerk’s  long  service  in  the 
office.  The  moderator  appointed  Rev.  Messrs.  Ar¬ 
thur  Newman  and  Egbert  C.  I^awrence,  Ph.D.,  and 
Elder  Thomas  B.  Wells.  This  committee  reported 
and  the  Presbytery  adopted  the  I ol lowing: 

••The  Presbytery  of  Long  Island,  in  declining  to 
accept  the  re.‘ignation  of  Rev.  Epher  Whitaker, 
D.D.,  its  venerable  Stated  Clerk,  avails  itself  ot  this 
opportunity  to  express  most  hearty  appreciation  of 
his  long  and  loving  service  as  custodian  and  com¬ 
piler  of  its  records,  and  congratulates  him  that  the 
minutes  under  his  hand  have  been  so  complete  and 
beyond  criticism  lor  over  twoscore  years.  Probably 
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not  ten  men  have  severally  filled  a  similar  office  for 
so  long  a  time  in  the  whole  history  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  in  this  country.  Dr.  Whitaker  has 
written  more  than  one  thousand  large  folio  pa^s  in 
recording  the  presbyterial  proceedings.  The  Pres¬ 
bytery  hereby  testifies  to  the  urbanity  and  courtesy 
or  his  personal  and  official  relations  to  the  brethren; 
his  prompt  fulfillment  of  his  duties;  his  most  use¬ 
ful  acquaintance  with  ecclesiastical  law  and  usage; 
together  with  that  warm  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
Christ  which  has  made  his  clerkship  especially  com¬ 
mendable  and  valuable. 

“The  Presbytery  desires  to  express  thankfulness 
to  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church  that  the  servi  es 
of  so  accomplished  a  clerk  may  still  be  enjoyed. 

“In  connection  with  this  action  the  Presbytery 
points  with  thanksgiving  to  the  character  of  its 
record;  for  it  attests  the  fact  that  the  Long  Island 
Presbytery  has  had  to  deal  with  no  judicial  case  in 
these  forty  years.  This  court  has  held  its  sessions 
at  least  twice  a  year  for  the  last  forty  years  without 
a  lawsuit  of  any  kind  !  No  minister  nor  ruling  el¬ 
der  has  been  charged  before  it  with  any  offence 
whatever.  No  appeal  nor  complaint  from  the  ses¬ 
sion  of  any  church  has  been  presented  to  it  for  ad¬ 
judication.  What  a  testimony  is  this  to  the  intelli¬ 
gence,  order,  peacefulness,  and  brotherly  kindness 
of  the  churches  !  Wisdom  and  fraternal  affection 
have  ruled  all  the  proceedings  of  the  Presbytery. 
Throughout  fourteen  years  Dr.  Whitaker  submittM 
its  records  for  review  to  the  Synod  of  New  York 
and  New  Jersey;  then  for  twelve  years  to  the  Synod 
of  Long  Island;  and  for  the  last  fourteen  years  to 
the  Synod  of  New  York.  These  Synods  have  sever¬ 
ally  approved  every  word  of  this  Presbytery’s  rec¬ 
ords  presented  to  them.  They  have  entered  no  ex¬ 
ception  whatever  to  any  proceeding  of  the  Presby¬ 
tery  nor  to  any  record  thereof  that  Dr.  Whitaker 
has  made.  This  shows  tbe  kind  of  Presbyterianism 
that  exists  and  has  long  prevailed  on  the  eastern 
half  of  Long  Island.  Here  are  the  oldest  Presbyte¬ 
rian  churches  in  America.  The  Southold  church 
was  organized  on  the  twenty-first  of  October,  1640: 
tbe  Southampton  church,  the  next  month  there¬ 
after.  Each  unitetl  with  its  respective  town  in  cele¬ 
brating  its  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary 
six  years  ago.  Well  printed  volumes  have  been 
publisbetl  containing  full  reports  of  these  celebra¬ 
tions,  with  the  scholarly  and  elaborate  historical 
addresses  delivered  at  each  of  them. 

“The  churches,  founded  by  the  Puritans  on  Long 
Island  so  early  in  the  life  of  America,  have  not  be 
come  inactive.  The  Presbytery  has  added  to  them 
one-fourth  of  its  present  number  within  the  last 
forty  years.  The  old  and  the  new  alike  are  geoer 
ally  prosperous.  The  increase  in  the  number  of 
memoers  of  all  of  them  together  during  the  last 
twoscore  years  has  far  surpassetl  in  ratio  the  nu¬ 
merical  increase  of  the  whole  population  within  the 
Presbytery’s  bounds.  This  churchly  outrunning  of 
the  population  i«  in(1‘>pd  the  case  throughout  the 
L’uitui  »iai»s.  Ilie  fact  does  not  please  the  foes  of 
the  Chri.stian  Church;  but  one  might  aswellpro- 
claim  that  the  States  of  the  Union  and  tbe  popula¬ 
tion  thereof  are  declining  in  number  as  to  declare 
that  tbe  Christian  religion  is  declining. 

“  The  Church  lives,  grows,  and  spreads  its  benign 
influence  deeper  and  wider  from  age  to  age.  Its 
foes,  however,  continue  to  ignore  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  facts  in  the  experience  and  history  of  mankind, 
just  as  some  persons  who  claim  to  be  eminently  sci¬ 
entific,  refuse  to  see  the  chief  characteristics  ot  tbe 
human  race.  The  Presbytery  rejoices  in  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  true  religion.’’ 

On  Wednesday  evening  Rev.  Drs.  Campbell  and 
Whitaker  addressed  a  crowded  congregation.  The 
next  stated  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  will  be  held 
in  Bridgehampton. 

Painted  Post.— Rev.  James  R.  Robinson  has  re¬ 
signed  his  pastorate  of  this  cniirch.  I'bis  ministry 
of  four  years  has  been  one  of  the  most  fruitful  in  the 
history  of  the  church,  and  leaves  it  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Robinsou  is  a  faithful  and  devoted  min¬ 
ister,  and  the  church  will  be  fortunate  which  shall 
secure  his  services. 

Hannibal.— The  Rev.  R.  H.  Stearns  has  accepted 
the  call  extended  to  him  from  the  Hannibal,  N.  Y., 
Presbyterian  church. 

WiLLlAMSTOWN.— This  church  and  congregation 
and  that  of  West  Camden  have  called  tbe  Rev.  E. 
E.  Grosh. 

Camden.— Rev.  J.  H.  Trumbull  has  been  called  to 
the  Presbyterian  pulpit. 


MICHIGAN. 

The  Puesbytery  of  Saginaw  met  'in  Mungers 
church  on  Sept.  15  at  7.30  p.m.  In  the  absence  of 
the  moderator  Rev.  W.  M.  Campbell  preached  the 
sermon.  Rev.  J.  A.  Adair  was  chosen  moderator; 
Rev.  R.  T.  Lynd  temporary  clerk.  Rev.  John  Fer¬ 
ries  was  received  from  the  Presbytery  of  Lake  Supe¬ 
rior.  A  call  was  presented  to  Brother  Ferries  from 
Midland  church  and  accepted.  Arrangements  were 
made  for  his  installation  on  Sept.  22.  Rev.  Otis  A. 
Smith,  D.D.,  was  received  from  the  Presbytery  of 
Bloomington.  A  call  from  the  First  Church  of  Bay 
City  was  presented  to  Dr.  Smith,  accepted,  and  ar¬ 
rangements  made  for  his  installation  on  Oct.  2d. 
A  call  was  presented  to  Rev.  R.  'f.  Lynd  from  the 
church  at  Ithaca  and  accepted.  A  committee  was 
appointed  to  arrange  for  the  installation  and  report 
at  a  future  meeting.  Rev.  David  Howell,  Synodi¬ 
cal  Superintendent  of  Home  Missions,  addressed 
the  Presbytery  in  reference  to  the  new  regnlations 
regarding  Home  Mission  grants.  Rules  touching 
the  examination  of  local  evangelists  were  adopted. 
An  overture  to  Synod  asking  for  a  committee  to  de¬ 
vise  a  uniform  method  for  such  examinations  in  the 
.several  Presbyteries  of  Synod  was  also  adopted; 
also  an  overture  to  Synod  on  the  matter  of  an  ear- 
liar  printing  and  distribution  of  Synod’s  minutes. 
The  various  committees  reported.  Mr.  .1.  S.  Mc- 
Greaham  was  examined  with  a  view  to  ordination 
and  his  ordination  arranged  for  as  part  of  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  popular  meeting  in  the  evening.  Popular 
meeting  was  held,  Mr.  McGreaham  was  ordained, 
and  addresses  given  by  Rev.  Dr.  Bruske  on  Home 
Mission^  Rev.  Dr.  Bronson  on  Foreign  Missions, 
Rev.  W.  F.  Jones  on  Temperance.  Presbytery  ad¬ 
journed  to  meet  in  Detroit  during  sessions  of  Synod. 

T.  M..  S.  C. 

The  Presbytery  of  Lake  Superior  met  Sept. 
10  in  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Menominee,  Mich. 
Moderator  Rev.  Daniel  Stalker  preached,  and  fol¬ 
lowing,  Elder  J.  D.  Mesereau  of  Manistique  was 
chosen  moderator,  and  Rev,  J.  K.  McGlllivray  and 
Elder  J.  M.  Sutton  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  were  ap¬ 
pointed  clerks  Rev.  F.  L.  Forbes  was  dismissed  to 
the  Presbytery  of  Eastern  Oregon,  and  Rev.  V.  L. 
Grabnil  to  that  of  Flint.  The  pastoral  relation  be¬ 
tween  the  Rev.  V.  K.  BeshtiKOor  and  the  church  in 
Newberry  was  di.ssolved.  The  spring  meeting  of 
Presbytery  wa.s  appointed  to  be  held  in  the  church 


church.  The  application  of  the  church  of  Detour  to 
the  Church  Erection  Board  for  $400  toward  the 
erection  of  a  manse  was  approved.  The  application 
to  the  Board  of  Ministerial  Relief  for  Rev.  J.  M. 
Kelly  for  $‘200  was  approved.  The  constitution  and 
by-laws  of  the  Presbyterial  Young  People's  Union 
were  approved.  Plans  for  the  in.struction  of  the 
young  people’s  societies  were  discussed  and  referred 
to  the  Young  People’s  Union.  Resolutions  of  sym¬ 
pathy  for  the  church  in  Ontonagon  and  for  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  suffered  by  the  awf>.l  fire,  were  adoptea  by 
a  rising  vote.  Rev.  J.  K.  McGillivray  was  appointed 
pastor-at  large  for  Lake  Superior  Presbytery  for  six 
months.  The  Woman’s  Missionary  Society  and  the 
Young  People’s  Union  of  the  Presbytery  also  met  at 
the  same  time  in  Menominee,  and  very  profitable 
meetings  were  held.  The  popular  meetings  in  the 
evening  were  largely  attended  and  there  were  stir¬ 
ring  addresses  by  Mr.  D.  B.  White  of  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind.;  Rev.  David  Hrwell  of  Lansing,  Mich.;  and 
Rev.  G.  W.  Ijuther  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  Mr.  E.  D. 
Parmenter  of  Iron  Mouutain  gave  a  grand  address 
on  Christian  citizenship,  followed  by  a  consecration 
meeting  led  by  Rev.  C.  P.  Bates  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 
On  Sunday  morning,  after  a  sermon  by  Rev.  J.  M. 
Rogers  of  Manistique,  the  Lord’s  Supper  was  ad¬ 
ministered  by  Rev.  David  Howell  and  Rev.  James 
Todd,  D.  D.  Presbytery  adjourned  after  the  Sunday 
evenieg  meeting  with  prayer  and  praise. 

The  Presbytery  of  Monroe  met  at  Erie  Sept.  8. 
Rev.  Chas.  D.  Jacobs  was  elected  moderator,  and 
Elder  F.  A.  Shepard  temporary  clerk.  Licentiate 
Arthur  L.  Toner  was  ordained  an  evangelist.  A 
paper  was  received  from  tbe  session  of  the  church 
of  Cold  water,  refusing  to  agree  to  a  conference  with 
the  Presbyte^,  and  even  refusing  to  present  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  Presbytery  for  such  a  conference  to  the 
church.  Whereupon  Presbytery  entered  its  protest 
against  such  action  on  the  part  of  the  session  as  un- 
Presbyterial  and  revolutionary,  and  ordered  the 
name  of  tbe  Coldwater  church  stricken  from  tbe 
roll  of  Monroe  Presbytery.  The  Presbyte^  also 
sent  a  paper  to  the  Michigan  State  Endeavor  Union, 
requesting  that  body  not  to  attempt  tbe  prepara- 
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tion  of  a  course  of  Bible  studv  for  the  use  of  local 
Endeavor  Societies,  that  work  oelon^ng  peculiarly 
to  the  separate  denominations  and  ioc^  churches. 
Mr.  Eugene  Rav  was  recommended  to  the  Board  of 
Education  to  the  full  amount.  The  following  ac¬ 
tion  was  taken  on  Synodical  Sustentation:  “while 
we  believe  in  the  idea  of  Synodical  Sustentation 
and  would  like  to  see  it  in  operation,  yet  in  view  of 
the  action  of  the  Gleneral  Assembly  as  to  presbyte- 
rial  oversight  of  Home  Mission  churches,  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Monroe  answers  Synod's  plan  in  the  nega¬ 
tive  until  circumstances  cnange.”  Wednesday  af¬ 
ternoon  and  evening  were  spent  most  profitably  in 
the  Presbyterial  Convention  of  Endeavor  Societies, 
at  which  time  a  request  was  made  of  Presbytery 
that  a  course  of  lectures  on  Presbyterian  History  be 
arranged  for  and  given  to  the  societies  of  the  Ptes- 
bytery.  The  request  was  approved  and  the  matter 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee  on  Young 
People's  Societies.  Much  unfinished  business  was 
deferred  until  the  meeting  of  Presbytery  on  the 
floor  of  Synod  at  Detroit.  W.  K.  Spekcer,  S.  C. 

The  Presbytery  of  Detroit  met  at  Birming¬ 
ham  on  Monday  evening.  Sept.  21.  The  opening 
sermon  was  preached  byRev.  Wm.  Bryant  of  Mt. 
Clemens  on  The  Coronation  of  Christ.  Rev.  J.  B. 
Wallace  of  the  Memorial  Church,  Detroit,  was 
elected  moderator.  The  Hope  Church  of  Detroit 
presented  a  petition  to  be  received  into  the  Presby¬ 
tery  as  the  Thompson  Church.  After  a  long  and 
eainest  deliate,  it  was  voted  to  defer  action  until 
the  petitioners  asked  for  the  organization  of  the 
church.  The  call  of  the  Northville  church  for  the 
pastoral  services  of  Rev.  ,1.  H.  Herbener  was  ac¬ 
cepted  by  him  and  arrangements  made  for  his  in¬ 
stallation  at  a  future  day.  Alfred  H.  Barr  was  ex¬ 
amined  and  approved  for  ordination  as  pastor  of 
the  Jefferson  Avenue  Church.  It  was  voted  to  in¬ 
vite  Prof.  G.  T.  Purves  of  Princeton  to  preach  the 
sermon.  Rev.  John  Reid.  D.D.,  to  deliver  the  charge 
to  the  i)eople,  and  Rev.  Marcus  A.  Brownson,  D.D  , 
that  to  the  pastor.  Rev.  D.  M.  Cooper,  D.D.,  to  offer 
the  ordination  prayer.  The  date  set  for  the  service 
is  Oct.  6.  Rev.  H.  M.  Morey  was  dismissed  to  the 
Presbytery  of  Logansport.  The  committee  on 
church  erection  reported  that  two  churches  had 
been  built — the  i^-ovel  Memorial  Church  on  Grand 
River  Avenue,  Detroit,  and  the  other  in  Highland 
Park.  A  report  of  the  Sunday-school  committee 
showed  the  numlx'r  of  pupils  in  1896  was  8,745  and 
the  number  of  officers  1,027;  that  800  Sunday-school 
pupils  have  been  received  into  the  churches  as 
members  during  the  year.  Reports  of  all  the  other 
permanent  committees  were  received  and  adopted, 
and  the  committees  for  the  ensuing  half  year  were 
appointed.  Westminster  Church,  Detroit,  was  made 
the  place  of  the  intermediate  meeting,  and  Milan 
the  place  of  the  spring  meeting.  Resolutions  on 
the  death  of  Rev.  Loomis  Chandler  were  adopted, 
and  the  stated  clerk  was  instructed  to  present  a 
copy  of  the  resolutions  to  the  widow  of  the  deceased 
niulister.  The  Presbytery  was  royally  entertained 
by  the  people  of  Birmingham,  and  a  sumptuous 
dinner  and  supper  were  .served  in  the  basement  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  by  the  Pre.sbyte- 
rian  ladies  of  the  village.  A  resolution  of  thanks 
and  appreciation  was  adopteil  by  a  rising  vote. 
The  Presbytery  adjourned  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
moderator. 

Ypsilanti. — Rev.  R.  K.  Wharton  of  Beaver  Dam, 
Wis.,  has  accepted  a  call  to  this  church. 

AXN  Arbor.— Rev.  T.  B.  Williams,  lately  of  Utica 
Presbytery,  is  now  resident  here. 

White  Lake.— Rev.  L.  C.  Laurence,  for  many 
years  the  faithful  pastor  here,  has  resigned  his 
charge. 

WISCONSIN. 

The  Presbytery  ok  Milwaukee  met  in  Cedar 
Grove,  Wisconsin,  Sept.  15  and  16.  Dr.  ,1.  W.  F. 
Roth,  the  dominie,  and  his  people  welcomed  about 
forty  pastors  and  elders  to  the  big  church  and  enter¬ 
tains  them  handsomely.  It  was  rainy  the  seccind 
day,  and  the  ladies  brought  out  the  communion 
tables  in  an  ante-room  and  served  dinner  and  sup¬ 
per  in  the  church.  Rev.  A.  Wesley  Bill,  the  retiring 
moderator,  preached  to  a  large  congregation.  The 
Rev.  Henry  L.  Brown  was  elected  the  new  moder¬ 
ator,  and  Rev.  Bemardus  Idsinga  of  Milwaukee 
temporary  clerk.  Rev.  Robert  K.  Wharton  of 
Beaver  Dam  made  report  of  his  attendance  upon  the 
Assembly  at  Saratoga,  and  the  evident  guidance  of 
the  Spirit  of  God  in  all  of  the  business  and  meetings 
of  the  Assembly.  Rev.  Mr.  Wharton  haying  re 
ceived  a  call  from  the  church  in  Ypsilanti,  Michi¬ 
gan,  asked  Presbytery  to  relea.se  him  from  Beaver 
Dam.  He  was  given  a  letter  of  transfer  to  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Detroit.  The  Rev.  J.  J.  Simpson,  who 
has  bwn  preaching  at  Horicon  and  Juneau,  was  ex¬ 
amined  for  ordination,  and  arrangements  were 
made  for  his  ordination  and  installation  there  on 
Sept,  29,  at  7  P.M,  The  Rev,  J  W,  McNary  and 
Mr,  .1,  J.  Forbes  addressed _  the  Presbytery  on  the 
Sunday-school  work  in  Milwaukee  and  in  Dodge 
county.  Ten  new  schools  were  organized  and  two 
new  chapels  erected,  Mr.  Forbes  was  granted  a 
leave  of  absence  for  six  months  on  account  of  ill¬ 
ness,  and  Mr,  Abram  Woodhead  of  Beaver  Dam  was 
appointed  to  temporarily  carry  on  the  work.  The 


How  to  Disinfect. 

We  desire  to  mail  you  free,  a  valuable 
illustrated  book  prepared  at  great  expense. 
Simple  directions  on  disinfecting  in  cases 
of  contagious  diseases  and  in  everyd^  life 
— sinks,  sewers,  etc.  Send  your  address. 
•  *  '“Sanltas”  Co.  Ld.,  636  West  SStb  St,  N.  Y. 


Home  Mission  committee  was  enlarged  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  three  members.  It  is  now  constituted  thus: 
Rev.  A.  A.  Kiebl  chairman.  Rev.  A.  Wesl^  Bill, 
Elder  Robert  Menzier  of  Milwaukee,  Rev.  John  G. 
Blue  of  Waukesha,  and  Rev.  John  W.  F.  Roth, 
D.  D.,  of  Cedar  Grove.  On  W ednesday  evening  there 
was  a  grand  missionary  meeting.  Dr.  Roth  pre¬ 
sided,  and  there  were  addresses  by  Rev.  J.  W.  Me 
Nary  and  Rev.  J.  G.  Blue  in  the  English  language; 
Rev.  Bernardus  Idsinga  of  Milwaukee  in  Dutch; 
and  Rev.  E.  K.  Russmanof  Richfield  in  German. 
The  reports  from  all  parts  of  the  Presbytery  are  en¬ 
couraging.  Presbytery  adjourned  to  meet  at  Hori¬ 
con,  Sept.  29,  at  7:30  P.M. 

VIRGINIA. 

Nottoway  C.  H. — The  Rev.  A.  F.  Hale,  who  has 
just  been  released  by  the  Presbytery  of  Freeport 
from  the  pastorate  at  Ridgefield,  III.,  has  left  a  noble 
record  of  hard  work  and  consecrated  purpose  in  the 
pleasant  country  parish  to  which  he  and  his  gifted 
helpmate  have  devoted  seven  of  their  ripest  and 
best  years.  Mr.  Hale  is  a  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Al¬ 
bert  Hale  of  Springfield,  Ill.,  whose  long  and  influ¬ 
ential  ministry  was  identified  with  the  earlier  his¬ 
tory  of  the  State  capital,  and  whose  honored  name 
is  .still  a  “household  word”  in  many  of  the  homes 
at  Springfield.  Feeling  the  necessity  of  moving  to 
a  more  southerly  climate,  on  account  of  the  health 
of  his  family,  he  has  purchased  a  home  in  Virginia 
at  Nottoway  C.  H.,  where  his  many  friends  will  art 
dress  him  in  the  future. 

NEW  ENGLAND 

Boston. — Scotch  Church. — The  20th  of  Sept,  was 
oliserved  as  the  ninth  anniversary  of  the  pastorate 
of  Rev.  S  C.  Gunn,  and  the  occasion  was  one  of  spe¬ 
cial  interest.  The  completion  of  nine  years  of  ban! 
work,  with  all  the  delicate  and  difficult  duties  inci¬ 
dent  to  moulding  a  new  people  into  a  compact  or¬ 
ganization,  is  cause  for  special  gratitude.  There  is 
no  diminution  in  attendance  or  interest,  and  the  fu¬ 
ture  is  bright  with  promise.  A  large  attendance  at 
all  the  services  is  the  rule,  and  the  people  as  well  as 
the  pastor  and  his  estimable  wife  have  a  mind  to 
work. 

Sf.  Andrew'*!  Church. — There  are  indications  that 
Rev.  Dr.  McCurdy  of  Philadelphia  will  accept  a 
call  to  this  church,  made  vacant  by  i  he  sudden 
death  of  Dr.  MacDonald.  A  paper  on  the  life  and 
work  of  the  deceased  will  be  read  liefore  the  Pres 
byterian  Ministers’  meeting  next  Monday. 

Fimt  Church. — The  pa.stor.  Rev.  Dr.  Hershey, 
spent  his  vacation  in  Toronto,  Canada,  and  is  now 
at  his  post  and  pushing  on  his  work.  The  pastor 
has  lieen  largely  engageil  in  lecturing  since  coming 
to  Boston,  and  his  voice  has  lieen  heard  not  only  at 
the  People’s  Temple,  but  at  many  New  England 
cities  and  villages.  C.  S.  I). 


MBS.  BISHOr’.S  LATEST  JOI  KNEV. 

Mrs.  Bishop,  who  is,  perhaps,  better  known  to 
English-speaking  readers  as  Mi.ss  Bird,  has  recently 
described  in  a  Shanghai  newspaper  her  latest  East¬ 
ern  journey,  which  took  her  through  parts  of  the 
province  of  Szu-chuau  unknown  to  European  trav¬ 
ellers.  Leaving  Shanghai  on  Jan.  10  last,  she  trav 
elled  up  the  Yang-tsze  by  steamer  to  I-chang,  and 
thence  by  house-boat  300  miles  to  Wanhsien,  where 
Mrs.  Bishop  left  the  river  and  travelled  by  chair  for 
300  miles  to  Pao  ning,  in  Szu  chuan.  She  was  much 
impressed  by  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  the  size  and  handsome  appearance  of  the  faim. 
houses  being  especially  remarkable.  Coal  was  in 
great  abundance  Along  the  road  the  people  ex¬ 
hibited  great  hostility,  but  the  officials  did  all  they 
could  to  protect  her.  From  Pao  ning  she  went  by 
Sintsientsi  through  a  hilly  but  less  interesting 
country  to  Mien-ebau,  still  finding  coal  and  salt  in 
great  abundance.  On  her  way  to  Kuanhsien,  in  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  great  pJain  of  Cheng-tu, 
the  capital  of  the  province,  she  met  with  very  bad 
treatment,  being  attacked  and  stoned  by  the  mob. 
One  large  stone  struck  her  on  the  head  and  inflicted 
injuries  from  which  she  suffered  after  her  return. 
The  Cheng  tu  plain  was  another  marvellous  exam 
pie  of  fertility  and  wealth.  Mrs  Bishop  says  she 
never  saw  anything  like  it  anywhere.  She  travelied 
for  eleven  days  across  the  plain  and  found  it  irri¬ 
gated  in  abundance  in  every  part.  It  seems  that 
ages  ago— it  is  not  known  when— a  man,  who  has 
had  erected  to  his  memory  the  grandest  temple  in 
China,  divided  the  waters  of  the  Min  River  in  such 
a  way  that  they  fertilize  the  whole  plain  and  make 
such  an  irrigation  system  that  there  can  be  neither 
floods  nor  drought.  Kuanhsien  is  at  the  base  of  the 
hills,  and  is  the  centre  for  the  trade  of  Northern 
Thibet.  Thence  Mrs.  Bishop  went  up  the  Min 
River,  which  Chinese  consider  the  actual  Yang-tsze, 
to  Wei-chau,  and,  turning  up  the  Li- fan-ting  River^ 
reached  the  town  of  that  name. 

Here  the  authorities  did  all  they  could  to  pnvent 
her  from  entering  the  Mantsze  country  beyond. 
She  persisted,  however,  and  found  the  Mantsze  to 
be  semi  -  independent  tribes,  who  pay  tribute  to 
China,  but  are  ruled  by  their  own  chiefs.  Their 
appearance  is  quite  Caucasian,  both  men  and  wo- 
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and  an  Investigation  of  the  resources 
of  this  place  may  well  repay  your  visit 
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is  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  sufferer 
from  disease — 

The  Best  Surgical  and  Medical  Skill, 
The  Best  Remedial  Appliances,  including 

ELECTRiaTY,  BATHS, 
MASSAGE,  ETC.  J* 

The  best  care  i  the  best  diet;  the  best  atmosphere  * 
the  best  conditions  generally  for  his  or  her 
complete  recovery.  Illustrated  brochure  on 
app  ication  to  Superintendent, 

Dr.  J.  E.  WALKER.  Homellsville.  N.  Y. 
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THE  ST.  DENIS, 

Broadway  and  Eleventh  Street, 

Opposite  Grace  Church,  NEW  YORK. 

EUROPEAN  PLAN. 

“  There  is  an  atmosphere  of  home  comfort  and  hospita 
ble  treatment  at  the  St.  Denis  which  is  rarely  met  with 
in  a  public  bouse,  and  which  lusensibly  draws  you  there 
as  often  as  you  turn  your  face  toward  New  York.” 


Walter’s  Sanitarium, 

WALTER’S  PARK  or  WERNERSVILLE.  PA. 

Addressing  ns,  always  use  the  name  Walter. 

The  value  of  any  thing  Is  proved  by  Imltatlone. 
There  is  only  one  Walter . 

aiND  FOB  ILLCBTRATKD  OATALOOCB. 


PRESERVE  TOUR  EVANGELISTS. 

Now  that  Thb  Evavoklist  is  published  In  a  shape  oon> 
venient  for  binding,  many  of  its  readers  will  wlso  • 
binder  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  a  file  In  the  beet  ordet 
We  can  supply  such  a  binder  for  26  cents  each,  po^tag'. 
prepaid.  Addreea  Tn  Btaitoblw.  P.  O.  Box  2S8b.  N'  w 
rorkoltr 
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THE  EVANGELIST. 


October  i  1896. 


A  Remarkable  Offer 


0  0  OO  (the  rejtular  subscription  price)  we  will 

I  Ul  V/V/  send  THE  EVANGELIST  one  year  to 

Any  hona  fide  new  gubitcriber  bluA  also  deliver  (free  of  cbarse)  the  NEW  RAND  & 
McNally  atlas,  just  olI  the  press.  Every  map  up  to  date.  Regular  price  of 
Atlas  $4.00. 


A  quarto  roL  (12z  UH  in.)  320  pages,  bound  in  cloth  and  weighs  6  lb. 

TO  ANY  SUBSCRIBER  WHO  WILL  SEND  US  $3.00  with  the  name  of  a  bona 
fide  new  mibsetiber  for  one  jear,  wr  wHl  deliver  the  Atlas  (regular  price,  $4.00)  with¬ 
out  cost.  OFFER  GOOD  TILL  NOVEMBER  3,  1896. 

Address  THE  EVANGELIST, 

186  Fifth  Ayenue,  New  York.'^. 
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it  represents  -the  Best 
Work  with  Least  Labor, 
Enduring;  Service,  Un> 
equalled  Economy  and 
Convenience.  The 
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Unqualified  Public  Approval 


WYCKOFF,  SEAriANS  &  BENEDICT, 

327  Broadway,  New  York. 


ARMOUR'S  " 
WHITE  SOAP 


A  PURE  SN0W=WH1TE  FLOATING  SOAP 
FOR  TOILET,  BATH,  NURSERY  AND  FINE 
LAUNDRY  WORK. 

Its  so  much  nicer  to  use  your  own  soap  when 
traveling  and  still  nicer  to  know  its  ARMOUR’S. 

Carmchr^ 

CLEANSES  THOROUGHLY  AND 
LEAVES  THE  SKIN  SOFT  AS  VELVET 


Granite, 
Marble 
or  Stone 


Send  fnr  new  tUustrcUed  handbook,  aino  for  phntograptui  of 
recently  erected  work. 


J 


AMB 


No.  59  Carmine  Street 


Nos.  23, 25, 27  Sixth  Ave. 


NEW  YORK. 


iTonuments 


Those  intending  erecting 
any  monumental  work  this 
season,  should  consult  us  in 


regard  to  it  at  once,  so  that 
special  designs  can  be  pre¬ 
pared,  seen  and  returned 
for  execution  in  ...  . 


